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bat Poor Paint 

~ The time to complain to 
Py}. your painter about the paint — ; 
» \ he uses is before he puts it on \\3 
a’ the house. 

EDN The man who pays the bill should 

2) not shirk the responsibility of choos- 

m} ing the paint. True, the painter 





ought to know paint better than the 


‘a ; banker, the professional man or the 
2) . merchant, and if he is a genuine, 
PY . trained painter, he does know. The 
2) ‘ trouble is, the houseowner often de- 
») ‘  liberately barsthecompetent, honest 
E2'< painter from the job by accepting a 
si \ bid which he ought to know would 
ome AN 

~ Inform yourself on paint, secure 
} your bids on the basis of Pure White 


Lead and Pure Linseed Oil, and 
then (quite important) see ‘hat you 
get them. 
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The purity of White Lead can be defi- 
nitely determined even by the novice, in 
two minutes. A blowpipe is needed, but 
we will supply that instrument free to 
anyone interested in painting, together 
with instructions for its use; alsoa simple 
and direct treatise on the general subject 
of painting, written especially for the 
laymen, 
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Ask for “Test Equipment P” 
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make an honest job impossible. 


National Lead Co. 9 


AKAM 


in whichever of the follow- 
ing cities is nearest you: 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve 
land, St. Louis, Philadelphia 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); 
Pittsburgh (National Lead 
& Oil Company). 
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The purchase of a violin is an important thing. 
Why not get the best musical value to be had? 
The Lyon & Healy Cremonatone Violin is world- 
‘famous, and if you will read its history you will 
understand why it excels 
all imitations and why solo- 
ists every- where gladly 
pay its price, which is $100. 
‘The Student Violin is also the leader in its class 
—price $15. Let us send you our Musical Hand- 
book, which tells all about violins and all other 
musical instruments. 312 pages, 1100 illustrations. 


LYON & HEALY 


95 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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Apollo Lawn Sweeper 
s p p 


MAKES THE IDEAL LAWN 
Sweeps like a carpet-sweeper. Picks up dead 
grass, leaves, sticks, stones and all litter. { 
Takes out worm casts, ant hills, crab grass, | 
etc. Actually improves the turf. Gives the | 
lawn a chance to take on that beautiful, rich 
green, velvety appearance ' 


Runs Easier than a Lawn Mower 


A boy can run it, cleaning the lawn better and 
faster than three men with rakes. 30 Days’ Free 

al. Money back if not satisfactory. Ask 
Your Dealer, or Write Us for Booklet 


showing the Apollo at work and telling 
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all about it. Agents wanted in every 
state — exclusive territory —pro fits 
large. Write today to 

THE GREENE MFG. Co., 
405 Sycamore 8t. Springfield, 0. 
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DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we w-nt to know 
Now, we will not give youany grand prize 
— or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 
ad. Nor do we claim to make you 
richina week. But if you are anx- 
ious to develop your talent with a 

successful cartoonist, so you can make 
lj money, send a copy of this picture, with 
10¢. in stamps for o of cartoons 
and samplelesson plate,and let usexplain 
The W. L. Evans School of ° 
—~— 313 Kingmoore Bldg., ee 
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YOU can secure absolute and lasting cleanliness of the teeth } 
and mouth by using the Sanitol Tooth Preparations.. 
YOU can add to the comfort and beauty of the body through 
the services of the elegant Sanitol Toilet Preparations. 








fifteen in the family, all good 


Select them today at your druggist 
or at any toilet counter. 
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Easy Money 


This machine makes it for 
you while you eat, sleep or 
attend to other business. 


The Only Practical 
Cigar Seller 


yet devised. Delivers cigars in perfect 
condition. Arranged for any size of 
coin, according to order. Compact and 
beautiful. Made of nickel or copper as 
you wish. Costs $10— Lasts always. 
It rejects “slugs” and “bad money.” 


Some owners make $50 per week 
Get in quick and secure good terri- 
tory. Going fast. Write today. 

Automatic Vending Machine Company 
2-12 Industrial Bldg., Indianapolis 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
** positions ’’—no **‘ ruled lines’? —no ‘* shading ’’— no ‘‘word- 
signs’’ —no ‘‘ cold notes.’* Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago C: d 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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Paint or White- 


Wash BUILDINGS 


Save two-thirds the labor cost. 
This Auto-Spray will do it better 
and quicker than 5 men with 
brushes. Capacity 8 gals. Easily 
carried from place to place. Spray 
reaches all crevices—brushes do 
not. The 
AUTO-SPRAY MACHINE 

Sprays Trees, Vegetables, etc. 
as well as it handles white-wash 
and cold-water paint. Pressure 
enough for tallest trees, suitable for 
all purposes. Low in price, satis- 
faction guaranteed. We make all 
Styles and sizes of sprayers. 

Write today for particulars. 

THE E. C. BROWN CO. 
22 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 














21 INCHES 






























-Chicago Beach Hotel - 


American or European Plan 


. An ideal resort for 
Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 723. “Cr icssure 
ten minutes’ ride from city, close to great South Park System. 
There is the quiet of lake, beach and shaded parks, or the 
gayety of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, 
dancing, music and other amusements. Table always the 
Nearly 1000 feet of veranda overlooking Lake Michigan beach. 
For hand ly ill d booklet address the Manager, 


Slst Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 
































For Real Economy 
Get a 








Repair Cost, 50 Cents a Week—Over 18 Miles per Gallon of Gasoline 


Actual figures are the strongest argument for economy. Here they are—averages 
obtained from the szorn reports of a large number of single-cylinder Cadillac owners, 
‘ taken at random from all over the United States, covering ali imaginable road condi- 
tions — mountains, hills, sand, snow, mud. The story they tell is of vital interest to 
every prospective purchaser. ead it in 


“‘The Truth About the Automobile and What it Costs to Maintain One’”’ 


sent free on request for Booklet No. 26. 

These figures—by disinterested peopie—conclusively prove Cadillac economy. The 
cars themselves prove their service and durability. You see these sturdy, rugged 
little machines everywhere — always thoroughly alive to any test or requirement — 

MODEL S always going. There are 16,000 in daily use; many of them 
R ; in their sixth season, yet they are just as smooth, powerful and 

unabou' reliable as ever, with never even a suggestion of failing. 
5 Capable of thirty miles an hour; offers the 
fullest complement of that pleasure, conve- 
nience and recreation which only a car like the 
Cadillac can afford. Described in catalog T26. 


Prices include pair dash oil 
lamps, tail lamp and horn. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M. 

























What difference does * 
it make—isn’t a_ business | 
letter just the same on fools. 
cap? The wording is the 
same, but the effect may be 6 
different; and the vital thing § 
ina business letter is its effect : 
The scale is often turned by * 
a momentary pleasure. " 
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The standard paper for business stationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“ Look for this water-mark 





brings your proposition to a 
busy man’s desk as the fine 
illustrations of a magazine ¥ 
carry its articles. “Win the} 
eye,” said a master in diplo- 
macy, ‘‘and the eye will plead 
with the ear.”’ 
OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonp js 
an inexpensive advocate; it 
wins a great many cases, 










































That it pays always to use OLD HAMPSHIRE 
Bonp for commercial stationery is the testi- 
mony of prudent business men. 

Prove this for yourself — have your printer 
show you the OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonp Book 
of Specimens, or better still, write us fora 
copy. It contains suggestive specimens of 
letterheads and other business forms, printed, 
lithographed and engraved on the white and 
fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonp. 
Please write on your present 
letterhead. 






















Hampshire 
Paper Company 
The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


LPL 
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SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every pet- 
son and information properly given which should 
not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. Com- 
mended by highest medical authorities. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN 
By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 

What a Young Boy F 

Ought to Know. § 

What a Young Man mn 
Ought to Know. § 

What a Young Husband 

Ought to Know. 

What a Man of 45 

Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., ¢ 
and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
What a Young Girl 
Ought to Know, 
What a Young Woman i 
Ought to Know. Fa 
What a Young Wife 
Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 
Ought to Know. 
$1 per copy, post free. Table of contents free. 
In Other . These books are being 
translated into seven languages in Asia and several 
in Europe. Now ready: In Swedish, Young Boy, [3% 
™ Young Husband, Young Girl, Young Wife; price & 
$1.25 each, post free. In Duteh, Young Man, Rig 
Young Husband, Man of 45, Woman of 45; price 
$1 each, post free. In preparation, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian. 


Vir Publishing Co., *Piiisiipnia, Pa” 

















Allen’s Kushion Komfort Shoe 


For Men and Women ; 
Its Style, Shape; Resilient Cork Inner Sole; Felt one 
Center Sole; Damp-proof Outer Sole; Cushion Rubber Heel, 
make it the most attractive and comfortable shoe Mig 
to the public. If you are not wearing this shoe Trya . 
rite us for catalogue. ity for active 
An exceptional opportuni 

Agents Wanted agents, either men or women, to 

handle this Quick Seller. Write at once for terms to 
Kushion Komfort Shoe Co., 11 R South St., Boston, Mass 






















PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts- stamps 
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R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. 
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THE TIGER GOD 





AMELESS dread hung over 
the five villages of Gopal, and 
its roads gathered the smooth 
dust that settles in silent 

places. The sacred waters of the “ River 
of Joy,” the Mahanadi, flowed through 
the land red in sullen anger. When night 
came the villagers huddled close to the 
smouldering fires of cow-dung chips, and, breathing the 
acrid smoke, whispered that Bhairava rode in evil on his 
black steed with the black hound at his heels. Gopal’s 
ruler, the Thakore, now poured brandy into his cham- 











By W. A. Fraser 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL BRANSOM 


pagne to ferget; but wine is transient in its relief, and 


the anger of the gods, once roused, is persistent. And the Brahmans had said that the 
gods were offended: the River Mother, and Ganesha, the village deity, even Siva, the god 
of gods when it came to a matter of wrath. 

It was the Dweller at the Gate that put this hush of whispering fear over all Gopal 
—a tiger; a man-eater, who nightly made his rounds of the five villages, taking his toll 
of a human life—as a cobra strikes, without warning. Even in the broad light of day 
he killed with appalling ferocity. From a bullock-cart, or the back of a buffalo, or from 
agrain-field, a man would be swept and swallowed up forever in the gloom of the jungle. 
The man-eater had come into a terrible knowledge of how easy it was to slay the lord 
of creation and how sweet his flesh. 

It was surely a sudden frown of the gods, for he that was now the Dweller at the 
Gate for years had been called the Protector, living at peace with the men of the five 
villages, only taking toll of their cattle when the hot months shriveled the jungle so 
that the sambur and the antelope and the barking deer passed to the hills. In those-days, 


when his deep, sonorous“ A-e-ough, 
a-e-ough!’’ was heard nightly in 
the jungle, the villagers would nod 
in content and say, “‘ Khudawand 
(my lord), the watchman, is going 
his rounds, and no evil eater of men 
or killer of cattle will afflict us.” 

And when a wood-chopper met 
the Protector on a jungle path he 
would say without fear: ‘‘ My lord, 
pass in peace; spare not the bul- 
locks if thou art hungry, for we give 
them in offering.” 

The tiger, corpulent epicure, at 
peace with his hunger, would blink 
his big, yellow eyes solemnly, and if 
he were in the mood give the right- 
of-way to the creature with a voice 
that somehow caused him dread. 

To Indra, the Gond huntsman, 
whose people worship the tiger, the 
Protector was a veritable embodied 
deity. He built a little hut in the 
jungle, and placed within a 
vermilion-daubed stone image, and 
dedicated it by the sacrifice of a goat 
to the Protector as a habitation, 
that he might not enter the villages. 

Te was tribal enmity between 
Indra and Amar the mahout. His 
tribe, the Bhumias, held the elephant 
48a jungledeity; andall this homage 











and then we shall see.’ 

The elephant would wink at Amar 
as much as to say, “‘ Yes, wait, little 
brother,”’ and chew with gusto the two- 
pound wheat cakes that were his ration. Then, one day, 
happened the kill of Gobia, the herdsman. One who had 
been with him told the story for the hundredth time that 
night, as the villagers sat around the fire. 

‘We were coming up out of the rice-field,” he said, 
“and a terrible creature without a tail plucked Gobia from the back of a buffalo.”’ 

**Since when does the Protector carry his tail between his legs?’’ Amar sneered. 





to the tiger angered him. “ Wait you, 
Bahadar,” he said many times, to the 
big tusker he rode—‘“‘ wait till something 
offends this goat-eater and eater of dogs, 


’ 


° Indra’s round, negroid face wrinkled with ferocity at the aspersion on the tiger. 


“‘A Bhumia, a low-caste picker of tigers’ skulls!’’ he snarled, and spat in the fire 
‘Even so, Indra, not a worshiper of an eater of our brothers,’’ Amar answered quietly, 
Indra leaned forward, drew a round, potlike circle to represent an elephant’s footprint 
on the ground, touched it with his palm, and then placed the hand ironically to his 
forehead. The others laughed at this mockery of Amar’s obeisance to the elephant god. 
“True, Indra,” he retorted, “‘ but it is a tribute to one of peace, not an eater of men. 


The clean wheat cakes and the leaves from the pipal tree does Bahadar eat.”’ 
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“But When Firearms Come from Calcutta I Will Blow Too Much Hole Through 
that Debased Tiger, and Make Evil Spirit Look Sick” 


“And nothing else?”’ queried Indra, his animal eyes snapping with vicious cunning. 
** And of the young bamboo—that is all.”’ 
“Only that this lie is like the one of the Protector, Amar. What of the black 
ball of opium that daily Bahadar must have to keep sweet his temper? How came it 


that the Thakore sahib bought him 
at the Sonpore fair? Oh, Amar, 
I recognize an old acquaintance. 
When I was shikari to the officers at 
Jubbulpore, this same beast was a 
man-killer, and chained to a post.”’ 

As Amar opened his lips in anger, 
a smothered cry cut the night air 
from the far side of the village. The 
men gazed into each other’s faces 
with an inquiring look of fright. It 
was not repeated; the solemn night 
held only the tonk of cowbells, as 
the herded cattle moved restlessly. 

“It was a jackal,’’ Indra said 
presently. 

“Or a child that cried out in 
sleep,”’ another added. 

Buta sense of evil that floated in 
the air like the acrid smoke stilled 
their tongues, and they left the fire 
to seek their homes. 

As they had talked, on the far 
side of the village a girl sitting on 
the threshold of a mud hut saw a 
huge form creeping with a catlike 
movement toward her through the 
gloom.. She was paralyzed with 
fear; her legs were leaden things 
that clung to the rude sal plank on 
which she sat. She tried to cry out, 
but terror paralyzed her tongue. 
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Like a bird fascinated by a snake, she could just sit and 
stare, wide-eyed, at the horrible monster, that surely, foot 
by foot, was wriggling, belly to earth, toward her. Sud- 
denly there was a hurtling rush; a huge form shot through 
the black night; justa faint, gasping cry from the girl, and 
then the stillness in which the men had risen from the fire. 

It was an hour before the mother, returning from gossip, 
mised the child. 

In the morning the trail of the slayer, insolently laid in 
the dust of the street, led to a little ravine in the jungle, 
that held in its hollow a string of cowry beads, a strand of 
blood-matted hair, and two little yellow palms stretched 
out as if in pleading. 

“Look you,” Indra said, “‘ this is the work of a panther. 
Big and square are the footprints of the Protector, while 
these are the shape of an egg. Indeed, it is a female 
panther or a tigress.” 

“Or the young of an elephant, Indra,”” Amar sneered 
from his perch on Bahadar’s neck. ‘‘ Never mind, my 
Pearl in the Lotus,’”’ he added, patting the massive fore- 
head; “‘when the king gives the order we will find this 
slayer and string him on thy tusks of ivory.” 

A fierce conflict of words followed, the villagers taking 
sides; some believing with Indra that it was a new enemy, 
whilst others listened to Amar that it was the Protector 
turned man-eater. There was but one way to deal with 
the terrible condition—appeal to the vil- 
Jage priest, Yogi Byro. Whether it were 
a tiger or a panther, the gods must have a 
hand in it, else it would not be. Byro was 
a Yogi of the most finished manufacture 
—he looked the part from the long talons 
on his fingers to the matted locks which 
hung in unclean neglect about his scrawny 
shoulders, almost hiding the sacred thread 
that looped thrice from his left shoulder 
to his right loin. It was not the cotton 
thread of the Brahmans; just the woolen 
cord of the Vaisaya caste. Byro would 
have put his soul in pawn for the holy 
cotton symbol of the elect, but in all but 
this little accident of birth he was one 
likely to stand well in the favor of the 
gods. Across his forehead ran the red- 
and-white lines of the Siva sect; a girdle 
of the sacred durba grass encircled his 
waist; a pair of tongs, with jangling iron 
rings, was always in his hand as a wand. 
He had taken the thirty-third degree in 
the Ganges worship—he was a son of 
Mother Gunja, having made a pilgrimage 
the full length of the river’s sacred banks. 
From Gangootri, its birthplace, he had 
followed the right bank to the mouth, 
and then back to Gangootri by the left. It 
was a devotional jaunt of six years. 

Fifty years of asceticism—sitting at the 
feet of Gurus, acquiring the art of exor- 
cising demons, periods of fasting, medita- 
tion at sacred shrines, participation in 
the mystic rites of the Linga worshipers— 
had ripened him into a Yogi that ever the 
Brahmans of Gopal indorsed as the real 
thing. 

Therefore in their tribulation the vil- 
lagers sought the intercession of the priest. 

“Tie to a sacred pipal tree in the edge of the jungle a 
young buffalo as a sacrifice to the tiger; not an old animal, 
lest you offend the gods,” the Yogi advised. ‘‘ And to- 
night I will make the appeal.” 

A buffalo calf was tied in the jungle, and that night the 
Yogi headed a procession of villagers carrying cymbals 
and tomtoms and conch shells, that marched by the light 
of bamboo torches three times around the village, the 
priest praising in a monotonous singsong the tiger and 
calling on him as a Protector to drive out this slayer of the 
people. 

At noon the rext day Indra said: ‘‘ Come, brothers, the 
sun scorches the jungle, and the Protector will be asleep in 
some cool place. We will go forth on elephants to see if a 
kill was made.”’ 

So Kasim, another huntsman, Indra with his gun, and, 
bearing horns to frighten the Destroyer, a party went out. 

The buffalo was gone, and following a broad trail left 
by the dragged carcass they came upon the head and fore- 
quarters in the ravine where they had found the cowry 
beads. 

“The kitchen of the Protector!” Amar laughed. He 
slipped from the elephant’s back, and examining the kill 
said: “‘ This is the trick of a tiger. The bullock’s neck is 
broken, and with one wrench of the jaws from above. A 
panther is but a throat-cutter. Indra has said that a 
panther killed her of the village, but does a thief carry his 
loot to the hiding-place of another thief; so the same 
made the kill of both.” 

“Stealer of an elephant’s food!” Indra cried in rage; 
“the village should bury thee as a saint of great knowl- 
edge, and build a shrine above thy bones. Wait, man of 
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the jungle; let the gods who have this matter in hand 
have their way for a little, please.” 

For a week there was no kill of a human being. Indra 
got very drunk on native spirits over this seeming vindica- 
tion of his jungle gods. Then came word that a man had 
been struck down at his doorstep in the next village. 

Indra maintained that it was the panther that had been 
driven from Gopal by the Protector; but Amar sneered: 
‘Go forth into the jungle without fear, then, Indra, thou 
and the others. Why keep close within the stockade the 
buffalo and the cows? Art thou not one to kiss the tiger, 
having made sacrifice to him? I alone go into the jungle.” 

Then, of all the five villages, toll of human life was taken 
by this devil of the jungle. The roads were practically 
closed—no one dared travel by them; even on their own 
thresholds women and children sat in fear. Cattle were 
herded in the villages, and the fields of grain were left to 
the mercy of the wild pig and the deer. 

As Amar the mahout had said, he alone went forth on 
Bahadar to gather boughs from the pipal and leaves of 
the young bamboos to feed the elephants. 

The Thakore had a secretary, Baboo Ghose, and, while 
it was a question of angry gods to be propitiated by sacri- 
fice, he had imbibed—like all of his class—advanced ideas. 

“‘These jungle fellows, they think that depraved tiger 
receives instructions from supernatural god,’ Baboo 





The Man-Eater Had Come into a Terrible Knowledge of How Easy it was to 
Slay the Lord of Creation and How Sweet His Flesh 


Ghose said to the Thakore; “‘ but that is all bunkalorum, 
your Highness. We must get firearms and one thousand 
bullets, and make big bag of that tiger; destroy him with 
strong fusillade of many guns.” 

The Baboo received permission to send to Calcutta for 
rifles, and made out an indent culled from an illustrated 
catalogue. He ordered guns as he would have books for 
a library—a dozen, of assorted makes, saying to the 
Thakore: ‘‘When these munitions of war coming, your 
Highness, we will take the elephants and beat the jungle 
damn fine. I have seen plenty hunt of the sahibs. Once 
I have shoot a wild boar that killed five hundred people; 
that was in Assam. Firearms of nickel-covered bullet, 
also exploding shell, is proper utensil for slaying tiger.’’ 

And while they waited for these rifles with which Baboo 
Ghose was to slay the Destroyer, the tiger kept up his 
destruction. 

It was the full moon of the month of Kartica, when to 
bathe in the Mahanadi was to inhale holiness through the 
pores, and a party of villagers, with the usual instruments 
of noisy defense, and accompanied by Kasim, went to the 
river; for Yogi Byro had said that the affliction of the 
Destroyer was because of their want of holiness and 
bestowing of alms. 

But the evil god that was abroad seemed to have got 
wind of their intention. Less than half a mile from the 
village the tiger stopped the party of pilgrims, and sent it 
back one less; Omrao remaining to assuage the jungle 
devil’s appetite. i 

Indra, who cared nothing for the river god, had re- 
mained in the village, and when the terrified party came 
rushing back with cries of dismay, he gathered them in the 
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bright lights of the little sweet-shop where they were wont 
to sit of an evening. 

“‘ Near to the size of a buffalo, the Destroyer,’ a yij 
claimed; ‘‘and when we were stopped there in the path 
this monster rolled in play on the earth, picking out which 
of us seemed the best in his eye for the eating.” 

“Thou wert too thin, Ramia,” Indra commented 
‘‘But where was Kasim with his long gun and beard that 
has frightened many a poor villager to the extortion of a 
rupee?” 

“Kasim had passed to a wild-plum tree, Indra.” 

“Plums are not forbidden to a Mussulman,” Indra 
commented dryly. 

Kasim, brushing his warlike beard fiercely, cried in anger: 
“T did but as the sahibs do for the slaying of a tiger. Jp 
the tree I could drive at him with my long gun, which | 
did, putting him to flight so that all but Omrao escaped,” 

But the strange part of the villagers’ testimony was that 
no two agreed as to the appearance of the animal. He 
was black, he was red, he was white; and in species ranged 
from a tiger to a mongoose. 

Amar, turning to Indra, said: ‘I, who was here in the 
village, can describe to thee, Indra, the eater of Omrao, 
Of a height so,” and he held his arm straight out from the 
shoulder; ‘‘two hands and a half, Indra. And on his 
forehead is a white moon that makes a saddle for the sitting 
of an evil spirit as it rides with the Des. 
troyer. And the folds of his belly trail the 
ground as he walks, because of the fat bul- 
locks and the buffalo he has eaten.” Amar 
broke off to laugh. ‘‘‘ Nersingha, Lord of 
the Jungle, the Tiger God,’ thou cailest 
him. Here comes Baboo Ghose; from him 
we will have what manner of ancestors this 
eater of dogs and of children possessed.” 

“Thou art a fool, Amar!” Indra cried; 
“‘a tiger is but a tiger.” 

The Baboo came into the circle, and 
Amar asked maliciously: ‘ Pundit, how is 
it that this tiger, who is an eater of peo- 
ple, is in Indra’s mind a god?”’ 

“Jungle people got false gods,” Baboo 
Ghose answered; “and they got story that 
a prince was born with tiger face and went 
to live in the jungle. He caught beautiful 
women from any tribe and his descendants 
are the Baghel people and the Sondia 
people. But when firearms come from 
Calcutta I will blow too much hole through 
that debased tiger, and make evil spirit 
look sick. I will show you, Kasim, how 
to make shikar. Now you fellows with 
torches and some horn, come to make the 
road light for me to my bungalow.” 

‘“There,’’ Indra sneered, when the fat 
Baboo, walking in the centre of the torch- 
bearers, had disappeared down the road, 
‘a woman-man, who writes in books of the 
tax thieving, is to kill the Lord of the 
Jungle! And even now he walks in fear.” 


iI 


EXT day a party, fortified, as they 
always traveled the road now with 
their instruments of noise, went to look if 
perhaps part of the body of Omrao were 
left. Strangely, he had not been dragged from where the 
Destroyer had struck him down. The legs had been eaten, 
leaving but the trunk. 

“Look you, brothers,” cried Indra, “did we not hear 
calls of anger from the Protector hereabout last night? 
Even here he drove the panther from the body of Omrao.” 

Amar laughed scornfully. ‘‘’Tis but the whim of an 
animal that is overfed. But if Indra says that it isa 
panther that kills here with a free hand, indeed we, who 
are children, say it is so too, and ask Indra, who is a 
shikari, eating the Thakore’s salt for that work, to slay 
with his long gun this thief from an outside jungle. If 
the tiger drove him away last night, to-night he will retum 
for the rest of Omrao. Does a man keep bullocks and 
drag the plow himself? Does a Thakore feed two shikaris 
to hide themselves in fear when the jungle-dwellers feed 
upon his people?” ; 

Indra grasped the little axe in his belt in rage, for, being 
a Gond, he was possessed of courage. 

“By the twelve-and-a-half gods of my people,” he 
swore, “I will sit in a machan to-night over this that was 
Omrao, and shoot this evil slayer. I am not likea Bhumia 
that from the back of an elephant talks of strength, oF 
sitting between his tusks speak of courage. My people 
have the name Koitor, which means men.” : 

This proposition of sitting up over the dead man raised 
much discussion. They appealed to Yogi Byro, the priest, 
and he explained that it might be done by first laying the 
spirit of the dead. And for sufficient alms given to him 
trust for Siva he instructed them in this rite. ; 

A carp was caught from a large tank, and Omraos 
spirit was transferred to the carp while the fish was 
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alive. Then the fish was killed, boiled to a fluid and with 
much incantation from the Yogi, poured over a little 
funeral pyre. This would appease dead Omrao, and pre- 
yent his spirit from joining issue with the slayer, as was 
the way of men that were killed by tigers. 

Indra wove the limbs of the wild mango tree, under 
which lay the body, into a machan. Then he took a goat 
to the little jungle shrine, and poured spirits over the sac- 
rificial animal’s head till it nodded three times to the stone 
god. Then he slit the goat’s throat, and the hot blood 
recrimsoned the dull red of the stone. The goat’s flesh 
was eaten in a feast. 

Suddenly, as they feasted, a gourd of country spirits 
having eased a little of the gloom that was over the village, 
the harsh “‘ miaow”’ of a peacock’s evening call fell on their 
ears, and Indra, springing to his feet, said: ‘Come, 
prothers, we must go to the slaying of this panther. First, 
I will load the long gun.”’ 

From a bison horn Indra poured coarse powder down 
the small-bore of his muzzle-loader till it stood six fingers, 
and rammed home a wad of dry leaves. This was followed 
by two bullets. In a little gazelle horn he carried the fine 
powder for the pan of the matchlock. 

Amar watched this preparation cynically. ‘‘ Now we 
shall know,” he declared; “‘for if the Destroyer is Indra’s 
tiger god he will turn the two bullets to one side and 
nothing will happen. But if it is, as Indra says, a panther, 
then he will have him dead there in the morning.”’ 

Ordinarily, in going to a machan, Indra would have 
counseled quiet stealth; but when the jungle creature 
took its toll off the very streets of the village why should 
it now be driven away by noise? So the villagers went 
with Indra and left him crouched on his machan in the 
mango tree above the gruesome bait. 

“It would have been better,’’ Kasim boasted as they 
tramped back, “that I had waited; I, a Mussulman, hav- 
ing no fancies of animal gods, would shoot whatever came.” 

“Perhaps the jungle pigs will come,’ Amar said mali- 
ciously. ‘‘ Can‘a Mussulman touch swine even with a gun?”’ 

The villagers sat most of the night 
following the subject of Indra and the 
Destroyer. Once—it was toward morn- 
ing—they heard the deep boom of a gun. 
And then, when the sun had scorched its 
way upward, a huge circle of molten fire, 
the Gond came creeping dejectedly into 
the village, his face drawn and more 
apelike than ever. 

“We heard thy long gun, Indra,” Bara, 
who was the maker of cowbells, said. 

“And Bahadar has eaten more than 
usual of wheat cakes,’’ Amar added, 
“thinking that his strength would be 
needed if perchance a tiger were to be 
padded on his back for the bringing in.”’ 

“That is no way to discourse,’’ Baboo 
Ghose objected; ‘“‘Indra is brave man. 
Sit quiet here, everybody; and now, 
Indra, relate the narrative.” 

“Tn the jungle,’ commenced the Gond, 
“there is a meddlesome creature such as 
is in every village—the hyena. And last 
night his ugly, slobbering mouth was 
eager to finish what was left of Omrao. 
But for such as him I had taken the silent 
reproof, a bow with the stinging arrow, its 
point dipped in the cobra death. Then 
for a time it was quiet—that is, save for 
the foolish slave people of the jungle; 
like possessed ones, a whole family of 
monkeys scolded and swore at me.”’ 

“Perhaps,” interrupted Amar, “they 
= searching for a brother that was 
ost.” 

The Baboo frowned at the mahout, and 
without noticing the taunt Indra contin- 
ued: “It was past the hour of midnight 
when the fayoo called with his trembling 
note of fear, and then indeed I knew 
that something evil was afoot. There 
was a moon, as you know, brothers, and 
Into its light along the path came, with 
sneaking creep, a panther. I knew at 
once that it was not the Protector, for he 
walks as one having the right. I was not 
afraid, Baboo, and with the long gun quite 
ready waited in patience. But as the 
panther came close Omrao rose up from 
the ground so that he sat, and raising an 
arm pointed to me in the machan.” 

The little red-and-yellow streaked eyes 
of the Gond, burning with the fanatical 
fire of his belief, peered from under his 

gy eyebrows till his listeners shiv- 
ered in dread. The Baboo coughed nerv- 
ously. Even Amar took surreptitiously 
from a fold in his loin-cloth a tiny black 
Pellet of opium which he had filched 
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from Bahadar’s allowance, and swallowed it to steady his 
nerves. 

“The panther raised his eyes and glared my way,” 
Indra continued; ‘then he turned and passed back over 
the path, and Omrao fell back just as a dead man falls.” 

‘‘But we hear firearms,”’ the Baboo interjected. 

“It was this way, Baboo. I was angered that Omrao 
should act thus when we had done all that was proper in 
the matter of laying his spirit; so, coming quickly down 
from the machan, with the little axe I cut a stake and 
made his hands fast to the earth.” 

The Baboo cried out involuntarily in terror. 

“Then back to the machan I climbed. I knew full well 
what the panther would do; he would wait, thinking that 
whatever enemy was in the tree would go away. And 
soon back he came, watching for warning from Omrao; 
but this time he lay like a proper dead man. And as the 
panther reached for it I drove at him with the gun. His 
was acry of a hurt. He will be found dead somewhere in 
the jungle. Also in proof, yonder is the body of Omrao.” 

“Better proof, Indra, would have been the body of 
the tiger. But, of course, those of us who believe that 
thou settled with Omrao that way also believe that the 
Destroyer now lies dead yonder.’’ Amar’s face carried a 
look of meek acceptance of the whole story as he said this; 
and the Baboo, turning to the Mussulman, said: ‘‘ Kasim, 
you are a brave man—many times you have told of killing 
tiger in Assam—you and Amar and some low-caste fellows 
better go into the jungle and make the panther that Indra 
has wounded most properly dead.”’ 

A look of terror came into the Mussulman’s eyes, quite 
at variance with the truculent sweep of his dyed beard. 

**Not so, Baboo Ghose,’’ he objected; “‘a tiger belongs 
to the one who has wounded it—it is his to finish, and 
receive the reward of twenty-five rupees from the Govern- 
ment. No, indeed, Iam not one to take the honor of a 
kill from a brother shikari.”’ 

The Baboo, using the Bengali speech, which the Gond 
did not understand, asked of Kasim: “Is this tale of 
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Indra’s a matter of too much liquor, or has he slain the 
Destroyer?” 7 

“Of Omrao and the evil spirit I know nothing, Baboo,”’ 
Kasim answered, “nor of these Hindu gods—there is 
but one God, and Mahomet is his priest. But we shall 
know to-day or the day that follows, for the legs of Omrao 
will not long keep the slayer at peace with his stomach.” 

Amar stretched his arms with a yawn, tightened his loin- 
cloth, and turning to Tonkia, an assistant mahout, said: 
““Come, brother, we who have not become bow-legged 
from the weight of swords and guns will go with Bahadar 
and Begum into the jungle for food for the elephants. 
Kasim and Indra will shoot tigers here in the bazar.’’ 


Hr 


N HALF an hour, Amar on Bahadar, and Tonkia 

guiding a female elephant, Begum, were making their 
way through the jungle toward a hill where grew the 
feathery bamboos the elephants were so fond of, when 
suddenly Bahadar cocked his ears and stretched out his 
huge trunk, waving it back and forth as though he felt 
the air. Then he stopped and stamped with his foot. 

“Ho, ho! Khudawand,’’ Amar exclaimed, “that de- 
scendant of a union between a hyena and a jackal hides 
somewhere hereabout. Is that it, father of gods, temple 
of the jungle? Ai,ai! push forward, my lord; drive deeper 
into the jungle this eater of children! ”’ 

At a hunch from Amar’s knees under his ears and a 
gentle touch from the iron hook, Bahadar walked slowly 
forward. There were little fretful squeaks of fear from 
Begum, who now also had winded something. 

Just at the edge of the bamboos Bahadar again stopped 
and tapped the earth in significant irritation. Above 
Amar’s head in the limbs of a sal tree a black-faced monkey 
scolded and jabbered, clutching angrily at his long, white 
side-whiskers, seemingly in a great rage about something. 
His chiding was seconded by the harsh croaks of a dozen 
crows that swooped from tree to tree, their sharp bead eyes 
always fixed on a certain part of the bamboo cover ahead. 

Amar lifted his voice to call back to 
Tonkia: “Here is a strange happening, 








He Touched the Elephant in the Neck, and in Obedience the Huge Fellow 


Backed Slowly Away 


brother. That baboon-faced little Gond 
has spoken the truth whilst even he him- 
self thinks it isa lie. By all these signs 
yonder, within is a tiger, and wounded.”’ 

Then addressing the elephant he com- 
manded: ‘“‘ My Lord, Pillar of Strength, 
pass up something—a stone, or a billet of 
wood, till I see if yonder thief is able to 
clean our path of his vile body.”’ 

He tugged at the leaflike ear with a 
pinch of his toes, and the elephant passed 
up to his hand two sticks of the black 
ebony wood. With a slanderous reference 
to the tiger’s ancestry Amar threw one of 
the heavy sticks into a thick clump of 
young bamboos. It was answered by a 
snarling growl that acted with galvanic 
force on Bahadar’s temper. His huge 
frame seemed to stiffen in intensity. He 
answered the tiger’s growl with a fierce 
trumpet note of rage that caused the 
monkey to race to the top of the sal tree, 
and dive with a cry of fear far down into 
the feathery lap of a tamarind. Even 
the crows rose in a black cloud, and caw- 
ing their discontent swooped away to the 
deeper jungle. Begum, with a shrill note 
of fear, had whisked about and fled. 

Amar had an elemental feeling that a 
time for the trying out of great things 
had come. His faith in the massive supe- 
riority of the creature he sat was a union 
of association and fanatical fervor. Seiz- 
ing his steel goad in one hand and the 
long knife in the other, he urged Bahadar 
forward. The elephant curled his trunk 
tightly between his tusks, and sweeping 
the bamboos to earth like a steam roller, 
lurched straight ahead. 

Amar heard a muffled roar—it was like 
a hoarse cough. The sun, falling in a 
golden shaft through the open space of 
the trampled bamboos, fell upon a med- 
ley of red and black and tawny brown 
that seemed to have got inextricably 
mixed up with the dull hue of Bahadar’s 
head. Once a fearful stench, as of putrid 
carrion, smote the mahout’s nostrils till 
his stomach retched. Half dreamily he 
realized it was the tiger’s hot breath as 
the striped demon struggled and fought 
to reach the elephant’s back; but Baha- 
dar’s trunk had wound about his loins 
like the coil of a python. 

Amar struck with his goad where he 
saw a pair of gleaming yelloweyes. Then 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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WHY PLAYS FAIL By Daniel Frohman 


The Faults of Some Recent Plays 
Pointed Out by a Manager 


up to a certain point; then, fortu- 

nately, they differ. The author 
conceives a plot and enthuses over it. He takes it to 
amanager. Once the latter invests money he, too, 
enthuses. The cast is engaged, parts assigned, and weeks 
of toil and much money are spent. Then, with hope 
ind apprehension balancing in the scales, they await the 
opening night. It comes. The curtain rises hopefully 
and drops either amid plaudits of approval or silent dis- 
appointment. The critics may praise or condemn as they 
see fit. But the verdict from which there is no appeal is 
given by the public. Yet why do plays fail? 

A curious legend sometimes follows a big success. The 
play has been rejected by Managers A, B, C and D. 
People say that the managers are all wrong. On the con- 
trary, Manager A very likely saw a great fault in the work 
—one he deemed insurmountable. He frankly pointed it 
out to the playwright, who, being a sensible fellow, cor- 
rected it and passed the work on to Manager B. Manager 
B developed a crop of complaints and made suggestions 
which the author availed himself of and handed the manu- 
script to Manager C. Thus the weak points of the play 
were fortified, the strong ones emphasized, and when it 
reached the stage it was an available bit of work— possibly 
a great success. But one rarely hears of the collaboration 
of the men to whose helpful suggestions the success of the 
play is largely due. Instead, these managers are charged 
with stupidity, lack of discernment, and as being unable 
to recognize masterpieces. Nevertheless, mistakes in judg- 
ment are usual in the theatrical as well as in the publish- 
ing business. A man who can pick out “‘ winners” would 
be worth a fabulous salary. 

Plays are built up. It is the business of everybody, from 
stage manager to scene shifter, just as it is that of the 
author, to help along the illusion. Dion Boucicault, who 
made more money out of his plays than any living author, 
said that, when he produced a play, he was always 
alive to suggestions from managers, actors or property 
men—that he had pursued this policy from the time he 
wrote London Assurance, and that it paid. The trouble 
is that many authors, eager for production and profit, pro- 
ject their works with such haste that the revisions sug- 
gested by managers are only those which would naturally 
have occurred to themselves had they allowed more time 
for the incubating process. Shakespeare was a practical 
dramatist and manager. He wrote for his kind and for 
his company and for his box-office. Very likely he sat at 
the prompt table at rehearsals and rearranged, transposed 
and readjusted scenes and situations to comply with the 
demands that the rehearsals revealed to him. It may be 
that some of his greatest lines occurred to him during this 
building-up process. I don’t say they did, but it was possi- 
ble, for nothing brings an author into such close contact 
with the issues of his work as the practical development of 
it at rehearsals in its raw stage in the theatre. 


"|" careers of most plays are alike 


The Popular Play a Thing of Mystery 


OR does the amount of work put into a play fore- 
shadow its success. The most popular plays are often 
accidents. Few masterpieces were designed as such. The 
unexpected, the surprising, effective and far-reaching 
frequently come out in a play during its rehearsal and give 
it = It is often said of plays that fail that “ they read 
well,”’ 

Conversation is the bane of the drama. But dialogue, 
growing out of the action of the story, is quite another 
thing. Many plays have little apparent dramatic sig- 
nificance when read, yet in the codrdination of their parts 
and the peculiar structure of their ethical purposes produce 
results sometimes no less surprising to their authors than 
to their managers. Accidents at rehearsals, either with 
lines, scenery or properties, frequently change, develop or 
suggest ‘‘effects.”” Such details often prove of great value. 

The subtle quality of a play is the essence embodied in 
the feeling it produces, rather than in lines and arbitrary 
physical action. That this quality is elusive is shawn by 
the varying fate of the works of successful authors. If one 
could capture it and imprison this essence in a bottle like 
a magic imp, and invoke it at pleasure, the mystery of 
play-writing would be solved. The old saying of managers 
that the road to success would be easy if every bad play 
failed and every good play succeeded, would be obsolete, 
since there would be no more bad plays. But we have no 
bottle-imp to guide or restrain us. 

It was hard to believe that the author of The Music 
Master and The Lion and the Mouse ever could help 
succeeding; yet, right on the heels of these remarkable 
plays, came from the same pen The Daughters of Men and 
The Step-Sister, two of the most instant failures we have 
had for many a day. Yet they embodied elements that 
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showed thought and intelligence. Were the author a new 
man he would be hailed with greatacclaim. But who doubts 
that Mr. Klein is now wiser and more skillful by reason of 
these very failures. Itisnot possible to analyze the cause of 
the fate of these plays, but one may suggest it. The chief 
character in The Lion and the Mouse remotely suggested 
one of the great financial magnates, whose name is a 
magical household word. It touched upon wealth and its 
abuse of power, and portrayed the sympathetic struggle of 
a young girl in overcoming this power in an effective, but 
theatrical, way—a story that never fails of human interest. 
The play was greatly helped by environment. Its subject 
was, so to speak, in the swim of public interestand thought. 
It was, in a sense, a topical play, yet, in the struggle of the 
weak against the strong, it involved the broader quality 
of sympathy. Even with all these qualities of success in 
its favor, the play had to be rewritten four or five times, 
both before and after rehearsals had begun, and, from a 
manuscript that seemed doubtful in the first writing, be- 
came, after final revision during active rehearsal, a great 
success. On the other hand, The Music Master is based 
upon the universal and eternal quality of human nature — 
the love of the father for the child (the father being por- 
trayed with great charm and sympathy), and depends in no 
sense upon any topical or local element. 


Causes and Effects of Some Failures 


HE Daughters of Men failed because it postulated a sub- 

ject in connection with capital and labor, yet gave no 
solution, leaving the play at the end just where it was at 
the beginning. The same author’s Step-Sister met with 
disaster because the action of the characters seemed based 
upon illogical and unreasonable motives. 

Augustus Thomas, one of our most brilliant and suc- 
cessful authors, a master of stagecraft, versed in the ethics 
of the drama, and a man with broad views of life, author 
of several splendid dramas and numerous comedies, early 
in the fall produced an undoubted failure—The Ranger. 
This was a remarkably realistic and photographic por- 
trayal of Mexican life and American character on the 
boundary —yet the play failed. Why? Because the hero 
accomplished nothing. He was always on the point of 
doing something, yet never did it. The suspense arising 
from the danger that surrounded him and his sweetheart 
among the Mexicans was, by not being properly handled, 
never satisfied. Yet, otherwise, the play reflected Mr. 
Thomas’ graphic skill. On the other hand, The Witch- 
ing Hour, which Mr. Thomas also wrote, can hardly be 
regarded an attractive subject for stage purposes—hyp- 
notism, thought transference, prenatal influence, and 
the like. But its bright and telling dialogue, and the 
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interesting relations of the well-draw, 
characters to each other in the develop. 
ment of the plans for their happin 
proved effective even far beyond the abstract qual- 
ities of the subject. 


The long run of The Man of the Hour was due to’ 


the significant local political conditions which it purported 
to reveal. It was purely topical, though it possessed 
also strong general dramatic qualities, and as reflect, 
ing local political conditions it is interesting. Plays of 
this nature are only of transient value, yet these “tran. 
sient’’ plays earn more money than literary masterpieces, 

The Three of Us, by Rachel Crothers, was a marked gue. 
cess, running for a long season in New York. It owed its 
popularity to the struggle of an honest, independent gir] 
who, firm and safe in her own consciousness of rectitude, 
fought her way to happiness against compromising sur. 
roundings, thus winning broad sympathy for sound 
common-sense. Yet The Coming of Mrs. Pat by the same 
author was an instant failure. The characters in this play 
were not convincing because their motives were not alto- 
gether reasonable. Yet some of its homely touches were 
most charming. However, the author need not shrink 
from so worthy a failure. One can afford to be proud of 
such as a splendid attempt. 


Why Successful Playwrights Fall Down 


HE Worth of a Woman, by David Graham Phillips, 

was an ambitious play, but failed because it was not 
based on a pleasant subject—one that did not find favor 
with audiences. This is true of many plays that treat of 
phases of life which, while they exist, are not good material 
for general audiences. It must be remembered that the 
success of a play is due largely to its attractiveness, asa 
subject for discussion around the family hearthstone, since 
in this way it gets its most valuable advertising. To be 
sure, this is a business point of view rather than an artistic 
one, but it is essential. Unfortunately the “problem” 
play or the freak drama always suggest subjects that are 
not only often immoral, but portray phases of life which, 
though common, are grim and unattractive, if not actually 
repulsive. We know that life is not happy for everybody 
concerned, that poverty, distress, immorality exist, but 
the dramatic elements of these conditions are neither 
attractive nor essential in plays. The stage should reflect 
life, not as it is, but as it should be. 

But there are also wholesome problem plays. The 
fairy pantomimes are problem plays—symbolical of vice 
and virtue. All plays are, of course, constructed on cer- 
tain symbolical theses, reflected in the theatrical move 
ments and motives of the stage characters. The evils of 
greed, the virtue and vice of love, the promptings of 
remorse, the quality of renunciation, the masquerade of 
hypocrisy—are all factors in the making of attractive 
problem plays. They need not be necessarily clinical 
studies because they postulate “‘problems.”” The Prince 
and Cinderella’s Glass Slipper is a problem fairy story; 
the slipper is only symbolical of a kind of woman that the 
Prince seeks. The slipper may be modesty, red hair ora 
sweet disposition—the embodiment of an idea. 

There is no need to dilate upon the artistic merits of 
Martha Morton’s The Bachelor’s Romance, The Fool of 
the Family and other successful products of her pen. On 
the other hand, Miss Morton was recently responsible for 
The Movers, a play which justified its title by its quick 
departure from the theatre in which it was produced this 
season. The action of The Movers started in well enough, 
but was not convincingly maintained. In a word, it failed 
because, while it had two good acts—I and II—the subject 
was repeated in Acts III and IV, and did not carry the 
theme to satisfactory development. 

George Ade, whose name suggests delightful American 
humor and captivating American character, su 
brilliantly with The College Widow and The County 
Chairman. But Artie proved so dismal a failure that 
many predicted that Mr. Ade had reached the end of his 
creative tether. The managers, however, never for a 
moment lost faith in him, and he has justified their con- 
fidence by producing Father and the Boys, with which Mr. 
William H. Crane is sweeping New York. The handling 
of this play is excellent, yet its success is chiefly due to the 
portrayal of the abounding love and sacrifice of the father 
for his sons. : 

It is impossible to tell with certainty from the reading 
of a play whether or not it will succeed, since certain 
qualities, latent even during rehearsal, may develop, quite 
accidentally, at the first public performance. A , 
a certain play was dragging heavily. The managef, who 
flattered himself that he had provided for every possibility 
of a halt, was greatly puzzled. One of the characters had 


‘been banished to a foreign country. The actor playing 
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mistook his cue and made his entrance at a 

t not designed by the playwright, but which proved 

so opportune that it literally brought down the house. 

The manager noted the effect and the play was revised so 

as logically to admit of the very striking entrance, which 
was deemed by the critics the hit of the occasion. 

Many plays develop opportunities during rehearsals. 
When Mr. Sothern and I produced Captain Letterblair, 
the heroine had to leave the hero’s apartment in anger. 
At her exit, as she turned toward the hero, her dress was 
accidentally caught in the door; so she couldn’t leave the 
apartment. The captain, not seeing the cause, could not 
understand her hesitancy. The rehearsal was stopped. 
But it was regarded as good “business,” and an elaborate 
scene was developed by Mr. Sothern which evoked roars 
of laughter. In Lord Chumley the slavey left her huge 
feather-duster sticking, feathers upward, ina chair. Lord 
Chumley had to sit on this piece of furniture. The 
feathers tickled his head. He started with a shout of alarm. 
He began to remonstrate with the actress for her careless- 
ness, when it was suggested that this be made a part of the 
“bysiness” of the scene. It always provoked a roar of 
jaughter. Incidents of this kind can be multiplied. To 
get a laugh in the right place is always sought. But the 
comedians are frequently eliminated from a scene while 
a bit of serious acting is impending, because their presence 
inevitably reminds the audience, in the wrong place, of 
their previous laughter-provoking efforts, and so the 
right balance is observed. 

The play upon which the comic opera Erminie was 
founded (Robert Macaire) was a peculiarly serious drama. 
The Parisian public, however, did not take it so. At its 
first presentation the serious actions and speeches caused 
most unwonted merriment. The manager was dum- 
founded. He watched the curious effeet for a time and 
then, being a man of infinitely sound sense, went behind 
the scenes, called his cast together, and said, ‘‘ Just play 
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this piece as comedy.”” They did so with great success, 
and it ran a year. 

Plays defective in construction, in the quality of the 
literature, and in the characterization of the parts may 
still prove money-making works owing to their element of 
profound human appeal. Others, evolved with care in the 
development of plot and character, which might be ranked 
as classics, fail in spite of their perfect artistic proportions 
because they do not grip the heart-strings. The accepted 
standards for plays adopted by managers are works which 
embody a great love story. Yet no rule can be regarded as 
certain. Plays have succeeded which defied the conven- 
tions of the drama because they have been great in other 
qualities. A love story is usually the required theme— 
some form, for itadmits of many; yet Hamlet is nota love 
story. In point of structure it seems to defy the laws of 
the drama, yet it contains a law of its own—that mani- 
fested in the theme of retribution. From modern stand- 
ards the play would seem to come to an end when Hamlet 
discovers the guilt of the King. His delay in working out 
his revenge, his constant vacillation, have caused much 
discussion. But the play has in it so much of the philos- 
ophy of life that it is, from the dramatic and literary point 
of view, a compendium of human speculative experience. 

The School for Scandal also defies certain modern 
canons. It has no love story. It reveals the humorous 
bickerings of an ill-assorted couple—an old man married 
to a girl in her teens—while the relations of Charles with 
his sweetheart are only dimly suggested. The play not 
only reflects the frailty of character as revealed to him in 
the days of Sheridan, but also is full of the vagaries of 
human nature that fit all times. 

Rip Van Winkle made Joe Jefferson’s fortune, yet the 
audience is expected to sympathize with a character who is 
a drunkard, a vagrant, the village ne’er-do-well, and a 
blot on the morals of the little community. All the virtu- 
ous action developed in the play is designed to incur the 
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resentment of the audience, while the unregenerate Rip’s 
frailties and peccadillos capture the sympathetic tear. 
Hundreds of thousands of persons have wept out of sym- 
pathy for the lazy old Dutch sportsman. But this fact 
was due more to the inexpressible charm and magnetism 
of the chief actor than to the quality of the play. 

It would be idle to go into an analysis of the violations 
of dramatic canons which occur in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
that wonderful play which swept the country for years, 
since all these were brushed aside before the tremendous 
theme which inspired it—the injustice of slavery. 

The Thief is also a good instance of an author’s daring. 
In it the heroine, with whom the audience is expected to 
sympathize, commits a crime, the punishment for which, 
under ordinary conditions, would be imprisonment. More- 
over, the author violates one of the canons of art by not 
taking his audience into his confidence as to the identity of 
the culprit, in the first act. Yet so effective is the em- 
bodied story of love between husband and wife that 
remorse is substituted for conventional punishment and 
forgiveness and happiness result. All this is wrought by 
the deft and expert treatment of the author. 

Thus some of the greatest successes of the stage have 
defied certain laws of the drama when considered as close 
to the point of science as this elusive subject permits. The 
genius of authors in creating types of characters, in them- 
selves epitomes of human nature, often carries plays into 
popular favor. Drama that involves the march of the soul 
in its struggle with fate is always a powerful theme. Such 
a subject was treated with great philosophic insight by the 
old dramatists. But it must be handled differently to-day. 
The modern stage requires movement—not necessarily 
physical. A subject may be so projected that it involves a 
clash and conflict that can be developed in lines of dialogue 
that move quickly to what is called a “situation.” The 
earlier dramatists used to philosophize through their 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Dear Uncle Bill: 

“Apparently, suh,’’ quoth 
the Major as we limped up to 
the Corliss’ front door in the village hack, “this place was 
built fo’ a home, and not fo’ a blank roadhouse.”’ 

It was a rambling old colonial mansion, with a broad 
sweep of lawn down to the park of noble trees through 
which we had been driving. We caught glimpses of a 
charming old-fashioned flower-garden at one side of the 
house, but in planting the place the owner’s efforts had 
evidently been directed only toward enhancing its natural 
beauties. No anachronistic trees or shrubs had been used; 
nothing stuck out from the rest and clamored for atten- 
tion; everything belonged. 

There was no make-up on the face of Nature here—no 
rouging and enameling and blondining of the simple old 
lady until she looked like a Broadway chorus girl. There 
were no hectic beds of geraniums and cannas, no vari- 
colored foliage plants, no “‘specimen” trees of strange 
shape and habit. There was no joshing and making 
Tidiculous the honest Long Island landscape. There were 
ho fussy, little, pot-bellied evergreens from the Orient, 

like squat heathen idols; no sheared and barbered 
Spruces, reminding one of fortune-hunting Italian counts 
with pointed beards; no mincing, priggish little bushes, 
With their hair neatly cut and plastered down; no twisted 
and pathetic freaks, grown and exploited by heartless 
nurserymen for buyers with the souls of dime-museum 


A man’s grounds are as good an index to his character 
as his house. When I pass a place where fine forest trees 






In Which the Prodigal Goes Home 
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have been cut down to make room for parvenu plants, I 
know that the owner starves his poor old mother in an 
attic room; and when I see a lawn with knobby little 
evergreens and dinky little shrubs spotted all over it, and 
a bed of elephants’ ears on one side of the drive and one of 
cannas on the other, I know that while the owner may 
have a heart of gold, he would wear tan shoes with a frock 
coat, and that his womenfolk are the kind who force fre- 
quent changes in the fashions by trying to follow them. 
So I understood and sympathized with the Major when he 
intimated that there was no mistaking the Corliss’ place 
for Central Park West or a Dutch beer garden. 

When one entered the Bonsall palace everything 
shrieked, “‘How expensive Iam!” One was hit squarely 
between the eyes in the hallway, and landed gasping and 
breathless among the gilded glories of the drawing-room. 
But in the Corliss house there was a mellowness and 
harmony of color that satisfied; an air of ease and com- 
fort that soothed. One simply felt that everything was 
right and let it go at that. Nothing in the house de- 
manded attention; everything was worth it.. We felt at 
home even before we were announced and welcomed in the 
library by Owen and his father, a bon vivant with a bad 
liver, but withal a kindly old buck and a famous antiqua- 
rian in his chosen field of research— vintage wines. He and 
the Major fraternized at once and were soon deep in a 





learned discussion on the right 
way to mix a mint julep. 
From that the conversation 
naturally passed to the old-fashioned whisky cocktail, and 
so movingly did the Major deplore its passing, and so 
eloquently did he expatiate on its merits, that, when the 
butler brought the Martinis, Mr. Corliss waved them 
away and asked the Major to prove or to retract his 
assertions. So three or four of us retired to a littie den 
of Mr. Corliss’ to see my old friend demonstrate his 
theories. 

“TI know, suh,” began the Major when the butler re- 
turned with the ingredients, “‘that many gentlemen whose 
opinion is entitled to respect use rye in compoundin’ this— 
er—ambrosial beverage, but, fo’ myself, I have never felt 
that a perfect result could be obtained except with Bou’- 
bon, a feelin’ which was shared, I may add, by the mo’ 
discriminatin’ members of the Pendennis Club of Louis- 
ville, and in such matters they were, I think we may safely 
concede, the final authority. There, suh,”’ he concluded, 
handing Mr. Corliss his; “‘titillate yo’ palate with that, 
and then tell me whether I have overstated the case. 
I shall bow to yo’ decision. There is no appeal from 
Cesar, suh.”’ 

The Major touched glasses with his smiling host. ‘“‘ Yo’ 
health, suh, and the old State,” he gave, and they bowed 
to each other. As he lifted his eyes the Major caught one 
of the younger men gulping down his cocktail. ‘‘ Drink it 
slowly, suh,’’ he admonished, raising a warning hand, 
“‘and show proper respect fo’ age. That Bou’bon, suh, 
was a contemporary of the late lamented Henry Clay.” 
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“‘Tsn’t he an old dear?’’ I heard a familiar voice exclaim 
from the doorway behind me, and turning, I looked into 
the eyes of Anita Grey. 

“ Anita!”’ I gasped. 

“‘Dee-lighted!’’ she laughed back, sticking out her 
tongue in imitation of that sickening Teddy-bear. 

‘‘What in the world are you doing here?’’ I demanded, 
ignoring the unconventional form of her greeting. Some 
memories are too painful. Most of mine are. 

‘Visiting, of course,’’ she answered. ‘I’m getting to be 
a professional visitor nowadays.” And right there our 
conversation was cut short by Mr. Corliss, who presented 
the Major to Anita and told him to take her in to dinner. 

The others had all come into the library by this time, 
and I drew a stunning girl, but she gave me up after the 
first five minutes. For the sight of the Major getting 
acquainted with Anita had thrown me into an agony 
of apprehension. From my place across the table I 
could not catch what they were saying, but by watching 
their faces I could follow the course of their conversation 
and see how it was progressing from polite talk about 
country life to more personal topics. Then the Major told 
a story—some awful reminiscence of our life together, I 
was sure—and Anita began to question him eagerly. All 
this time I had been vainly endeavoring to catch the 
Major’s eye, but Anita looked up suddenly and I caught 
hers, just when my face was contorted in a hideous 
warning to the Major to shut up. Anita smiled 
back pleasantly, made some comment which caused 
the Major to grin, and then he told a new one on 
me which was apparently the best yet. 

All through dinner their heads kept getting closer 
and closer—how I wished I could have bumped them 
together—and their voices lower and lower, until by 
the time coffee was served they were almost whisper- 
ing. 
“Would she never pump him dry?” I kept asking 
myself fiercely. ‘‘Couldn’t the old fool see that she 
was working him like creamery butter? Had he no 
decent reserves; were there no incidents in our career 
that he held too sacred for the casual and curious ear ?”’ 
Apparently not. He gave up like a trained dog. He 
dug up the buried bones of my awful past, and with 
each pat on the head scratched deeper in his mem- 
ory. I had never seen the Major with a pretty 
woman before, but I might have known that what 
no man could take from him by force, any pretty 
woman could get fora smile. Beside him, Samson 
after his hair-cut was adamant with the girls. How 
I blamed myself for having introduced him to Owen 
Corliss! How I hoped that he would choke, or at 
least glance at me again, that I might strike him 
dumb with one awful look of scorn and contempt. 
Yet, when I did finally catch his eye as the women 
left us, he didn’t w:ther, or droop even, but only 
regarded me with a benevolent smile, quite as if he 
expected me to feel flattered at having proved’ so 
prolific a source of humorous anecdote. 

On the way to the drawing-room I couldn’t reproach 
him, because he went out arm-in-arm with Mr. Corliss. 
So I brought up the rear, my bearing in pitiful contrast 
to what I had planned it should be. For going out to 
dinner I had decided that I should at least win Anita’s 
respect by putting up a dignified, reserved front, and then 
her sympathy perhaps, by hinting that my life, though 
dark and stormy, had been one of manly and not alto- 
gether unsuccessful effort to make a place for myself in 
the great world. And now the Major had made me look 
like the Katzenjammer kids in the eyes of the only person 
whom I cared to have take me seriously. 

Following this unpleasant line of thought I detached 
myself from the other men, and slunk across the library 
to an open French window which gave on the terrace. As 
I stood there looking out at the blackness, a white arm 
reached in and gently pulled me outside. I didn’t struggle, 
for before I had slunk over to the window I had caught 
sight of a familiar figure disappearing through it. I was 
determined that the Major shouldn’t get away with 
all the honors for weakness that evening if I could pre- 
vent it. 

For a moment I stood beside Anita in the light from the 
window, while she looked at me with serious eyes in which 
I saw something that made my heart beat quicker. Then, 
side by side, we stepped out on the lawn. 

Anita broke the-silence. ‘‘ Tell me about it, Jack,’ she 
began softly; ‘tell me why you left?” 

“T rather fancy the Major has done that already,” I 
replied in a voice which, despite my efforts, was just a 
little aggressive. 

But Anita paid no attention to that. ‘He told me why 
you'd left your father,” she continued, “but I’d known 
that all along. What he couldn’t tell me was why you’d 
left me. And he was polite enough to say that he couldn’t 
understand it, either.”’ 

“You knew that all along!” I echoed. “You knew it 
when you broke your engagement with Brooke Churchill 
—and that night at Mrs. Hamilton’s when you—when 
you tae OP 


‘‘When I tried to propose to you,’’ Anita said, complet- 
ing the embarrassing sentence. ‘Yes, I knew it then.” 

“‘ And still you were willing sd 

“c Yes.”’ 

Then I woke up to the fact that I was holding Anita’s 
hand, that I had been holding it ever since we had stepped 
through the French window. Someway, it seemed as if 
it would look rude and pointed if I released it just then, 
even though I was determined to prove myself a lineal 
descendant of the early Christian martyrs before the 
evening was over, so I kept right on holding it. The 
evening had only just begun. 

I wonder whether those chaps in novels really do make 
love so smoothly and talk in such poetic and well-rounded 
sentences to the heroine, or whether the average love- 
scene isn’t purely a fiction, a symbol, standing for an ideal 
result that no one ever gets, except, perhaps, the fellow 
who isn’t in earnest. It’s awfully easy to be glib and 
gabby when one’s flirting, but when I really feel deeply 
I can’t find many words. And when it’s Anita that I’m 
feeling deeply about, I choke on my Adam’s apple and 
stumble over my own feet. So I blurted it all out in a few 
awkward sentences. 

“T love you, Anita. I always shall love you—I don’t 
need to tell you that vs 

“No; but please do, Jack. 








I like to hear it.”’ 


“Every Blank Bone 
in Yo’ Dashed Body” 





“Do you mean that, Anita? Someway, I never believed 
that you could love me; I can’t quite believe it yet.” 

“But I do—dearly, Jack,’”’ Anita returned, pressing my 
hand by way of emphasis. 

“Don’t, Anita—you won’t understand,” I protested. 
“T’m no good at anything; I’m a failure at everything. 
It’s true I’m making up with the Governor, and I suppose 
he’d allowance me and make it possible for us to marry. 
But I don’t want even you on those terms. I simply must 
fight it out.” 

“Of course you must, Jack, but we’ll fight it out to- 
gether.”’ 

“No, no,” I dissented vehemently. ‘‘ That wouldn’t be 
decent of me or fair to you,” and I put my arm around Anita’s 
waist and drew her to me in an agony of renunciation. 

A minute later, or perhaps it was two—I don’t remem- 
ber—Anita said: ‘‘ Now, Jack, be sensible for a minute 
and listen to me. You know when father died—it was 
dear of you to send me those violets when you were so 
poor—well, he didn’t leave a million—only enough to give 
me twelve hundred a year. And you know what twelve 
hundred a year means among these people. Of course, I 
can spend half my time living in luxury on my friends, and 
the other half scrimping along on my twelve hundred. If 
I were a little older and all this had become my fixed idea 
of happiness, as it would, I suppose, some day, I’d prob- 
ably swallow the insults with the wine, and stoop to all 
the petty meannesses and makeshifts of a life of poverty 
in palaces.” 

“Or marry Brooke Churchill,’ I suggested, ‘‘and have 
a palace of your own.” 

“Or marry Brooke Churchill, whom I don’t love,’ as- 
sented Anita, ‘‘or you, whom I do. I prefer to marry you, 
Jack. I’d rather make-believe a palace, than make- 
believe love.” 

This was such dangerous ground that to keep firm in my 
resolution I had to take Anita in my arms and renounce 
her again. 








“Now, dear,” she continued, when the interruption wa, 
over, ‘“‘ we must cut New York and all its works, and 80 to 
some place where life isn’t so complex i 

** And so expensive,”’ I added. 

‘And where happiness isn’t things you buy, but things 
you do. You must find such a place, Jack, and take me 
there.”’ 

“IT have found such a place,” I answered, “and [Pp 
going there to-morrow, but it wouldn’t be right to take 
you. You’ve heard me speak of Uncle Bill, who Won't 
conform and who lives in his own sweet way, to the bitter 
disgust of the Governor. He owns a newspaper in Canyon 
City—a town of eight or ten thousand at the foot of the 
Continental Divide in Colorado—and runs a mountain 
ranch—one of those natural parks back in the 
Well, I wrote him last week for a job on his paper, and | 
got it this morning—at twenty dollars a week. It’s, 
start, but it’s only the beginning of a long pull. It’s better 
for you to be unhappy for a little while now, than for me 
to take you toa frontier town, away from everything and 
everybody you’ve known and liked, and perhaps condemn 
you to a lifetime of unhappiness.”’ 

“T’ve always loved Colorado and the mountains,” 
Anita commented irrelevantly, “and as for ranch life, | 
know of nothing more delightful. Twenty and twenty- 
five make forty-five a week. I shall be very, very eco- 

nomical, Jack—oh! I’ve been learning too! And we 
shall make out famously.” 

We were back near the house now, and I hurried 
toward it, for I felt that I was weakening. On the 
terrace I turned to say the final word to Anita, 

“Don’t tempt me any more, Anita,” I pleaded, 
“You know how rotten weak I am,” and I kissed 
her good-by forever some ten or twenty times. 

Apparently she didn’t understand that it was 
good-by, for she kept right on, and, of course, | 
couldn’t rush away while she was talking without 
seeming awfully rude. 

“You can’t seem to understand, Jack, that I wani 
to start poor. People who start rich don’t seem to 
stay married. There’s something in fighting it out 
together that makes love last, and I don’t want any- 
thing, Jack, for which I’ve got to give even the least 
bit of your love.” 

“It’s bully cf you, Anita, to feel that way, but! 
can’t let you do it,” I protested. 

Anita stamped her foot. “I didn’t know you 
could be so obstinate, Jack Spurlock,” she cried 
and disappeared through the window. I followed 
more slowly, and saw her, with cheeks flushed and 
eyes sparkling, carrying on an animated convers- 
tion with the Major. Finally, after nodding reassur- 
ingly, the old fellow walked across to me. 

“Step outside a minute, Jack,’ he began; “I 
want to have a little serious conversation with 
you.” 

“You bet I will,’’ I answered, delighted at this 
opportunity to quarrel with some one. ‘ What the 
devil do you mean by giving up your immortal soul 
and all my personal affairs to Anita?” 

“My deah boy,’ the Major returned mildly, as we 
began to walk the terrace, ‘“‘I really couldn’t add anything 
of impo’tance to the young lady’s info’mation. She knows 
you like the Old Testament, suh, and she’s had a tola’bly 
good religious trainin’ of the kind we used to get befo’ a 
frivolous and light-minded generation abolished Hell. 
Of cou’se she was anxious to know just what you had been 
doin’, and considerin’ the tender natchah of yo’ relations 
with her, suh, I saw no harm in impartin’ to her some of 
the mo’ amusin’ incidents ” 

“Yes, I saw you giving me the laugh,” I interrupted 
bitterly. “But let that go now; I want to get away from 
here quick, before I make a bigger ass of myself than | 
have already.” 

“That, suh, would be layin’ out fo’ yo’self the labors 
of Hercules,’ the Major returned. ; 

‘“What do you mean by that?” I demanded, angry 2 
earnest now. 

“What do I mean by that, suh? What do I mean by 
that?” the Major roared. ‘I mean, suh, that you area 
blank fool; that any man who could even entertain the 
thought of givin’ up the blankest, beautifullest creature 
on earth has no dashed heart; that any man who could 
let cold, calculatin’, so’did, mercenary considerations of 
how he is goin’ to make a livin’ interfere with his callin 
that blank angel his own is a dashed coward. Thats 
what I mean, suh, and I repeat it.’”’ 

Instead of making me angrier, the knowledge that there 
was one human being who approved of my marrying 
Anita on twenty a week gave me my first glimmer of hope. 

“But, Major,” I protested, seeking further encourage 
ment in a low, sneaking way, “you must realize that as I 








am situated it would be downright dishonorable of me" , 


marry Anita.” : 
“You have queer ideas of honor, suh,” the Major 
snorted. “Do you call it honorable, might I inguire, 
win the heart of a trustin’, confidin’ girl with yo’ b 
Machiavellian arts and insinuatin’ ways, and then to throw 
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over? Do you 
consider it honorable . 

discuss marriage @ * 
ih her—don’t you wey 
dare deny it, suh— 
and then to jilt her 
on the very steps of 
thealtar? Isita part 
of yo’ peculiar code, 
guh, to lure a young 
girl out on toa dark 
lawn, compromisin’ 
her in the eyes of 
her childhood’s 
friends, and then to 
spurn her with a 
heartless laugh? 
Dash it all, Jack, I 
can't stand fo’ such 
treatment of her! 
Its unmanly; it’s 
inhuman; it’s—it’s 
monstrous, suh!”’ 

“Do you mean to 
threaten, Major?”’ I 
demanded in a tone 
that I tried to make 
very fierce. 

No, no, Jack,” 
the Major protested, 
wilting at once. 
“Of cou’se I appre- 
ciate that you are 
actuated by the highest and most unselfish motives 

“You doggoned old fool,” I interrupted, feeling inex- 
pressibly annoyed, “can’t you see that I want to be 
threatened?” 

The Major gripped both my hands. ‘‘ You young ras- 
cal!” he bellowed delightedly. ‘‘ You come with me or I’ll 
break every blank bone in yo’ body.” And he dragged me 
off to search for Anita. 

She saw us coming and knew from the look on my face 
that I was coming for her. Some girls would have played 
coy, but Anita wasn’t that sort. She came to meet me, 
and, as the Major discreetly fell to the rear, she gave me 
both hands, and with them herself. 

“T can make good, Anita, with you to help,” I said. 

“You'll make good, anyway,” she answered. “But I 
want to be a part of it.” 

“Soon?” I insinuated. ‘‘If you’re going to be a poor 
man’s wife you ought to get away from all this demoral- 
izing luxury at once? Don’t keep me waiting, Anita.” 

“You've been patient so long, Jack,”’ she answered seri- 
ously, “that this sudden impatience sounds a little stagey. 
You must wait” —and she laughed as she saw my face fall 
—“until to-morrow afternoon.’’ And then she ran away 
before I could detain her, kissing her hand and calling 
back that she should be frightfully busy in her room for 
the rest of the evening. 

As there was to be no more Anita, the evening was over 
so far as I was concerned, and I suggested to the Major 
the propriety of saying good-night and of going back to 
the hotel, but the old fellow only chuckled and answered: 

“We're not goin’ back to-night, Jack; we’re goin’ to 
stay right here. When Mr. Corliss heard that we had left 
the Bonsalls’ he sent his man to the hotel fo’ our baggage. 
And owin’ to the necessity of securin’ his codperation if 
we're to get an early start in the mo’nin’, I think I’d better 
announce yo’ engagement to him,”’ which he promptly did. 

Mr. Corliss was delighted with the news. “God bless 
my soul, Major!” he exclaimed. “I’ve been waiting a 
year for an occasion worthy of the last of the "74. We'll 
have it up at once and drink the young folks’ health.” 

Mr. Corliss routed out the spooners from their corners, 
drove the bridge players from their table, and sent for 
Anita. Then the Major, at his host’s request, stood up, 
glass in hand, to tell what it was all about. Someway, 
Anita and I had come together and had slipped into the 
background, where we could touch hands for a minute. 

“Owin’ to the unfo’tunate fact that I am a—er—er— 
bachelor,” the Major began, thrusting his unoccupied 
hand in his shirt-bosom, “I have never been blessed with— 
&—er—offspring.” Loud cries of “Hear! Hear!” from 
Mr. Corliss. “But by a singular piece of good fo’tune I 
have been associated in my business undertakin’s durin’ 
the past year with one fo’ whom I have come to cherish 
all the feelin’s of a father. That Mr. Spurlock has had 
the good taste to fall in love with my ward, Miss Grey, 
and the good fo’tune to find that his—er—er—sentiments 
are not distasteful to her, is a sou’ce of great pleasure to 
an old fellow who has reached that time of life when we 

nd our greatest happiness in the happiness of others. I 
give you the health of my ward, Miss Grey, and of Mr. 
Spurlock.” 

There wasn’t a wet eye or a full glass at the end of this 

speech. Then, in the momentary silence that followed the 
of the toast, we heard Owen Corliss exclaim, in 
& hoarse stage whisper: 


” 











““My Ward, Miss Grey” 


“His ward! Wouldn’t 
that sting you? And 
father introduced them 
four hours ago. I bet 
he used to propose on 

| sight.” 

“And shoot, too,’’ 
Anita added signifi- 
cantly, and she set the 
seal of her approval on 
the new relationship by 
kissing the Major good- 
night and running back 
to her packing, for we were to make 
an early start next morning. 

As soon as she was safely upstairs 
the Major cleared his throat, pre- 
paratory to firing his second sensa- 
tion at the company. 

‘*TIt was very careless of me,”’ he 
began when he had secured the 
attention of everybody, ‘‘but I 
clean fo’got to announce that the 
—er—hymeneal knot will be tied 
to-morrow afternoon at two, and 
that my ward wishes me to invite 
you all to the ceremony at St. 
Aurea’s and to the weddin’ break- 
fastat Sherry’s. This may, I know, 
seem a little—er—impetuous,”’ he 
explained, in answer to the murmur 
of astonishment, “but business 
matters of great impo’tance call 
Mr. Spurlock West to-morrow night, and he has a dis- 
taste, amountin’ to a—er--mania almost, fo’ travelin’ 
alone! As it is not possible fo’ me to get away just now, 
I fear that my ward will have——” The rest was 
drowned in a shout of laughter. 

The women crowded around me, protesting that it was 
all too perfectly lovely, and thinking, no doubt, that it was 
all too perfectly crazy. I shared both beliefs. What they 
would have thought if they had known the true inward- 
ness of affairs—that I was marrying on a weekly salary of 
small change, such as people hold out to drop in the baby’s 
bank—is too involved a subject for speculation even. 
But, of course, they believed that I was still the young 
prince, privileged to play the fool, and able to pay alimony 
regularly when I got ready to settle down. 

I firmly refused to figure in any farewell bachelor pro- 
ceedings, though old Mr. Corliss was purple with pleasure 
at having so plausible a pretext for getting comfortably 
jingled. Butin my time I had seen so many fellowsstop on 
the way from a Turkish bath to call at the altar for their 
brides that I had no stomach for that game. I managed 
to get away and to take the Major with me, though rather 
against his will, on the plea that there were still some 
important details to be settled. But I only wanted a 
chance to ask him what he meant by inviting all those 
people to a church wedding and a breakfast at Sherry’s. 
And once we were in our room I lost no time in doing it. 

“That, suh, is none of yo’ business,” the Major an- 
swered, ‘but I don’t mind tellin’ you. It’s because I don’t 
propose that my ward shall be married befo’ a magistrate 
like a blank parlor-maid. Somethin’, suh, is due to her 
birth and breedin’!”’ 

“But think of the expense of all this, Major,’ I pro- 
tested. “You know I——” 

**T will think of it in due time, suh, when the bills come 
in. But what the deuce do you mean by thinkin’ of it? 
What do you mean by thinkin’ of anythin’ except yo’ 
affianced bride? Dash it all, Jack, this perpetual penny- 
shavin’ and dollar-hoardin’ is the only thing I don’t like 
about you. You must overcome it, suh, if you’re ever 
goin’ to get anywhere. The only thing you’ve got to do 
with this weddin’ is to answer yes when you’re spoken to 
and to fee the clergyman.” 

“But I can’t even fee him until after I’ve touched the 
Governor,” I explained, ‘unless I do it with the hundred 
you lent me. And father’s likely to go right up in the air 
when I begin to talk the woolly West and this wild wed- 
ding to him.” 

“‘T think, suh, I can make him understand that Miss 
Grey has done him an honor in consentin’ to an alliance 
with a member of his family,’’ the Major returned, bri- 
dling a little. ‘It may be mo’ difficult to make him see 
that yo’ Western plans deserve the same measure of ap- 
probation. But, whatever he says, Jack, don’t, I implo’ 
you, do anythin’ to excite him. Leave it all to me. Tact 
and diplomacy will coax the stubbo’nest mule 
along, when twistin’ his tail won’t budge him.” 

I promised and we went to bed. The Major, in 
lieu of prayers probably, had a habit of spending 
the first few minutes after the lights were out in 
moral and philosophical reflections, based on the 
occurrences of the day, and then of imparting his 
conclusions tome. To-night was no exception. 

“T reckon you were right, Jack, in cuttin’ out 
that bachelor blow-out, though it did seem just a 
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little ungracious to yo’ host. This blank generation don’t 
seem to hold it’s liquor right—you noticed how that 
young fellow was startiri’ in to guzzle his cocktail? And 
he swilled that seventy-fo’ champagne like a blank shoat 
—all stomach and no palate.” 

“Then you’ve come around to my way of thinking,’”’ I 
commented; “and you don’t really believe that it’s good 
business for a young man to drink.” 

“‘T didn’tsay that, Jack,’’ the Major returned cautiously ; 
“but I will say that I don’t believe it’s good business fo’ 
a man to get drunk. A young fellow has to have a mighty 
level head to play around the edges of Hell without fallin’ 
in,” and the Major gave a prodigious yawn, ending in a 
chuckle. “I’vemet some mighty fine people here to-night — 
what the niggers used to call real quality folks— but I don’t 
know what to make of some of the women,” he went 
on. ‘‘ You know that Miss Moore?—a regular young Juno, 
suh. Well, dash it all, if she didn’t confide to me that her 
father had promised her ten thousand dollars if she 
wouldn’t smoke until she was twenty-one! Said it would 
stunt her growth! What do you think of that, suh?” 

“T don’t think, so long as I don’t have to marry her,” 
I yawned. ‘I’m a young man of one idea, and just now 
that happens to be Anita. Thank the Lord she doesn’t 
smoke, for my salary would be just abcut cigarette money 
for her,”’ and I turned over and pretended to go to sleep. 

Mr. Corliss broke the regular habits of a lifetime by 
getting up before nine next morning and seeing us off in 
one of his motors. Our baggage was already on the way to 
New York in charge of his man. ‘I'll be waiting at the 
church,’”’ the old fellow called out jovially as we sputtered 
away from his door, and then we settled back, Anita be- 
tween the Major and me, for the run through the sharp 
morning air. 

Anita and I weren’t very talky, for with the Major there 
beside us we couldn’t talk about the only thing in the 
world worth mentioning, but she gave me some silent 
treatments with her eyes that were mighty comforting. I 
don’t believe that we’d have said much even if we’d been 
alone. The Major, too, during the first part of the ride, 
was silent. His face reflected a judicious mixture of 
dignity and joy, which told me that he was alternately 
thinking over the coming battle with the Governor and his 
part in the wedding ceremony. Finally, however, he 
seemed to have conned over his réles in both affairs to his 
satisfaction, and then, mile by mile, his spirits mounted 
until they culminated in a burst of melancholy song: 


‘** Oh! they buried her down in Geo’ gia, 

Darlin’ Nellie that I loved so true; 
And the cypress weeps over her tombstone, 
And the ‘ 





“Dash it all, Jack, I reckon you may be right about 
quittin’ New York,” he broke off suddenly. ‘It’s as bad 
to be rich there as it is to be po’. The only people who get 
any fun out of livin’ in the town are those who have just 
enough, so that they can pity the po’ and envy the rich.” 

“Then you'd better leave it, Major,” I answered, 
voicing a thought which had been in my mind all along, 
“and follow us out to God’s country.” 

“‘That’s worth considerin’, suh,’’ the Major returned - 
enthusiastically. ‘‘I have always had a great partiality 
fo’ the West; a strange, and, as I look at it now, a pro- 
phetic conviction that I should end my days there. While 
the interests of the trottin’ ho’se have always had a pecul- 
iar hold on my affections, we seldom find it feasible to 

(Continued on Page 26) 
























An Animated Conversation with the Major 
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RUG-FAKING 


























HERE are tricks in 
: every trade”’ is the 


rather crude yet 

iluminative sentence in which 
the popular philosopher has 
given expression to a sentiment 
as true in its purport as it is sweeping in its assertion. 
The story of the chestnut-colored horse, which turned into 
gray-and-white streaks when caught in a rainstorm, may 
not be true, though I have seen it in print. I can, however, 
vouch for the story of the green rug which came back 
from the cleaners an indifferent shade of blue, to the dis- 
may of the perplexed owner who had to use it in a green 
library. The unsuspecting lady who, by the way, had 
bought the rug in question at an auction, is typical of the 
average American, whose knowledge of Oriental rugs does 
not go any deeper than their color effect. 

And more than this was not needed until recently. Ex- 
cept perhaps in the matter of proper valuation, there was 
nothing to occasion, much less to justify, any misgiving 
about these goods on the part of the general public. 
Sometimes a prospective purchaser would venture to ask 
in a half-jocular way whether the rug was not made 
‘‘somewhere in Hoboken.” Assured on this point, he 
would inquire no further. So long as it was actually 
imported he was satisfied. 

But conditions have changed since. Man’s ingenuity 
has been at work; hence a call for caution is in order. 

The ever-increasing popularity of Oriental rugs and the 
general use to which they are being put in our homes, 
oftice-rooms and public buildings have naturally created a 
widespread interest in them. Attempts have been made 
at classification, and more or less accurate descriptions of 
types and their characteristics have been given. But for 
the vast majority of the rug-buying public most vital 
questions affecting Oriental rugs still remain in the maze of 
the mysterious. Connoisseurs may not be altogether 
unfamiliar with the fact of rug-faking; but the methods 
employed, their probable effect, and the way to detect the 
effect, are mysteries they do not easily fathom. 


Ways of the Wily Fakir 


Baap are many and different ways of faking a rug. 
One of the simplest and commonest practices is the 
tracing of designs with brush and paint on a rug whose 
nap has been partially or totally destroyed by wear. In 
doing this, the original color scheme of the design is carried 


out, so that a very close inspection alone will disclose the - 


deception, especially so in rugs partly worn.down. It must 
be remembered that in such rugs the warp and weft, 
which usually are in cotton, remain, with a more or less 
faint outline of the pattern still visible. To reweave this 
design is a laborious and expensive undertaking; hence 
the superficial and inexpensive method of painting. 
Another and more elaborate way of treating a moth- 
eaten or worn-out rug is applying an artificial pile to it. 
This is accomplished by tracing the different outlines with 
thick glue and pressing over them wool which has been 
finely cut for this purpose. Each branch or leaf of a 
flower, each tracing of a geometrical design, is separately 
treated in this manner with wool corresponding with the 
color of the original. When the glue is dry, the super- 
fluous wool is softly brushed away. That which is tem- 
porarily attached presents a tolerably perfect semblance 
of nap, which, of course, will wash away while cleaning the 


rug. 

Both of these deceptions can be detected by a careful 
examination of the rugs, it being merely a case of good 
eyesight. 

We now come to a practice which is known in the trade 
by the simple and innocent name of “washing.” This is 





Imitating Beauties of Age and Eastern Dyes 


By HARUTUNE MICHAELYAN 


the name given to a process of washing Oriental rugs with 
certain preparations tending to soften the bright colors 
of newly-woven rugs. A rug so treated will look like a 
century-old piece with the same mellow, subdued tones 
and silky sheen. ; 

A few years ago it was discovered that most of the new 
products of the looms in Persia, while retaining their tra- 
ditional excellence of workmanship and design, lacked the 
beauty and richness of color for which Oriental rugs have 
been celebrated from time immemorial, and which dis- 
criminating lovers of rugs have learned to look for and 
admire. The significance of this deficiency will be ap- 
parent to any one who has had occasion to purchase a 
rug. His choice is determined not so much by quality, 
nor even by price, as by certain color considerations. The 
pleasing effect of a rug and the blending of it with the 
general tone of the room are sought after first and fore- 
most. The raw, harsh colors of the new importations, 
however, did not meet the artistic requirement of the 
present-day conception of decorative color treatment. 
The importer was confronted with a serious problem which 
threatened the very existence of his trade. To regulate 
the conditions in the highlands and remote corners of 
Asia, so that desirable tints be used in the dyeing of the 
yarn, was out of the question. The industry was not 
under sufficient control nor the natives so tractable as to 
make possible any immediate and satisfactory change in 
that direction. Even if this were possible, however, the 
native dyer would still continue, with good reason, to dye 
the wool in the bright colors to which the American public 
takes exception. It is not the rug as it should look that he 
has in his mind when he gives his otherwise exquisite 
handiwork those objectionable colors, but the rug as it 
will become, transparent and enriched, under the soften- 
ing influences of time. This desirable effect is secured 
by giving the modern Oriental rug a strong color basis, to 
prevent a weaker dye from fading away. 

The problem which various interested persons endeav- 
ored to solve was to procure desired chromatic changes 
more expeditiously and by artificial methods, after the rugs 
had reached their destination in their respective markets. 
**Washing” or “‘doctoring,’”’ as it is often called, is the 
result of these efforts. 


After the ‘‘Doctor’’ has Done His Part 


_— nature of the process, which is jealously guarded 
from the public, is a more or less open secret in the 
immediate circle of the trade. Lime, sulphuric acid and 
potash are chiefly used in the various preparations with 
which the rugs are washed. Under the treatment, a bright 
and offensive red may become a rich rose, the harsh blue 
softens into a delicate tone, bright yellow turns into an 
exquisite gold or brown, and the whole piece assumes a 
richness and depth suggestive of classic maturity. A 
skillful application of the brush to introduce certain colors, 
or to change others into more desirable hues, often forms a 
part of this process. Asa rule, blue is changed into green 
by applying to it a solution of yellow. The white also in 
new rugs can be turned into ivory or, as is being done 
lately, into camel’s-hair brown. Before the rug is dry a 
heavy, hot iron is applied to it in order to create an arti- 
ficial silkiness, which will probably last until the rug is 
sold, or until in the course of time it is sent to cleaners. As 
a finishing-touch, the white, new-looking fringe of the rug 
is dipped into coffee, and then the rug is “antique,”’ ready 


for the luxurious home of 
some wealthy American, 
who is accumulating his 
fortune too fast to care how it is 
spent. He likes the rug; or, as 
is often the case, his decorator 
likes for him, and he buys it. To him the only proof of the 
value of his “‘ masterpiece” is the large sum he pays for it; 
and this is often many times the amount the piece is 
actually worth. 

From a strictly utilitarian point of view,‘ doctoring” has 
been a boon to the trade. It has increased the popularity 
of rugs by adding to them an artistic value which only age, 
by a slow but surer process, could impart. To such an 
extent has ‘‘doctoring’’ become a necessity that ninety 
out of every hundred rugs imported into the United States 
in carpet sizes, and a little less proportion in smaller dimen- 


sions, have to be and are subjected to this treatment before. 


they are offered for sale. There are now not less than six 
separate factories in and around New York where Oriental 
rugs are made “‘antique”’ over night. 


Chemical Antiques and Their Dangers 


Bye sere nt tein also supplies us with some very 
close imitations of antiques, though its method of 
antiquating differs. There the work is in the hands of 
Persians, and they have brought to bear their traditional 
knowledge of dyes upon the subject with gratifying result. 
This process is known as “ Constantinople wash.” Most 
of these fake antiques are to be found in many of the 
department stores in New York which import their rugs 
direct from Constantinople. These stores are, however, in 
the habit of repudiating the mere suggestion of it, prob- 
ably on the ground that the rugs in question were not 
tampered with in this country, and if ‘‘ washed” on the 
other side of the ocean they are willing to remain con- 
veniently ignorant of the fact. The method in general 
use here at present was originally practiced in London 
about 1894, where the first rugs so treated were sold as 
genuine antiques. 

For many years no rugs have been “‘ washed” in London, 
but an attempt is being made there just now to revive the 
practice. Rugs are “ washed” also in Persia, but not toa 
great extent. The Persian method also differs from that 
in vogue in New York. ¢ 

Apart from the deceptive element, there are certain 
dangers attending the treatment of rugsas described above. 
While it is true that much artistic effect is gained by 
‘‘doctoring’’ rugs, it is also true that this advantage is 
very often procured by the sacrifice of permanency of the 
texture. When the unnatural glow bespeaks an unhealthy 
physic, its very lustre becomes a danger-signal. 

If after the treatment the rugs are not thoroughly 
washed, it may be only a matter of time when the chem- 
icals left in the fabric will rot the rug. Lime has a tend- 
ency to injure the cotton of the warp and weft, while the 
sulphuric acid burns the wool. Again, much of this “ wash- 
ing’ is attended by haste and carelessness, with total 
disregard of the interests of the buying public. The effect 
of this is disastrous to the wearing qualities of rugs. It 
was, no doubt, this aspect of the matter that promp 
Consul Norton, of Harpoot, Turkey, to sound a note 
official warning in the following words: ‘The methods of 
bringing about these chromatic changes are of a nature 
which not only affect the original color scheme, but fre 
quently impair the permanence of the rug, thus sezl0 
injuring the reputation of the wares.” 

From what has been said, it will be obvious that the 
question whether the rug is “‘ washed,” and, if so, to what 
extent has this affected or will affect its texture, 5 

(Concluded on Page 36) 
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“For Fear that Some of 
the Seeds Will 
Give ’em Appendicitis” 


pieces all at once, like ‘the one-hoss shay.”’ 

This is largely because we are not all of the same 

age, clear through. Some parts of us are older than other 
parts. We have always felt a difficulty, not to say a deli- 
cacy, in determining the age of a given member of the 
human species—especially of the gentler sex. Now we 
know the reason of it. From the biologic point of view, 
we are not an individual, but a colony; not a monarchy, 
but a confederacy of organ-states, each with its millions of 
cell-citizens. It is not merely editors and crowned heads 
who have a biologic right to say ‘‘We.’’ Therefore, obvi- 
ously, any statement that we make as to our age can be 
only in the nature of an average struck between the ages 
of our heart, lungs, liver, stomach, and as these vary in 
ancientness by thousands of years, the average must be 
both vague and misleading. The only reason why there 
is a mystery about a woman’s age is that she is so in- 
tensely human and natural. The only statement as to 
our age that the facts would strictly justify us in making 
must partake of the vagueness of Mr. A. Ward’s famous 
confession that he was ‘‘ between twenty-three summers.”’ 
As we individually climb our own family-tree, from the 
first, one-celled, droplet of animal jelly up, none of our 
organs is older than we are, but a number of them are 
younger. The appendix is one of these. Now, by some 
curious coincidence, explain it as we may, some of our 
oldest organs are youngest, in the sense of most vigorous, 
elastic and resisting, while some of our youngest are oldest, 
in the sense of decrepit, feeble and unstable. It is perhaps 
only natural that an organ like the stomach, for instance, 
which has a record of honorable service and active duty 
millions of years long, should be better poised, more re- 
liable and more resourceful than one which, like the lung 
or the appendix, has, as it were, a ‘‘character’”’ of only 
about one-tenth of that length. However this may be, 
the curious fact confronts us that scattered about through 
the body are structures and fragments, the remains of 
organs which at one time in our ancestral career were, 
under the then existing circumstances, of utility and 
value, but have now become mere survivals, remnants 
—in the language of the day, ‘“‘back numbers.’”’ Some of 
these have still a certain degree of utility, theugh dimin- 
ished and still diminishing in size and functional impor- 
tance, like our third molars or ‘‘ wisdom”’ teeth, our fifth 
or “little” toes, our gall-bladder, our coccyx or tail-bone, 
the hair glands scattered all over the now practically 
hairless surface of our bodies, and our once movable ears, 
: which can no longer 

be “‘ pricked,”’ or laid 
back. These, though 
of far less utility and 
importance than they 
obviously were at one 
time, still earn their 
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> APPENDICITIS 


mnant Sale 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


salt, and, though all capable of causing us considerable 
annoyance on slight provocation, seldom give rise to 
serious trouble or inconvenience. There are, however, a 
few of these ‘‘ oversights’’ which are of little or no known 
utility, and yet which, either by their structure or situa- 
tion, may become the starting point of serious trouble. 

The best-known members of this small group are the 
openings through the abdominal wall, which, originally 
placed at the strongest and safest position in the quad- 
rupedal attitude, are now, in the erect attitude, at the 
weakest and most dangerous, and furnish opportunity 
for those serious and sometimes fatal escapes of portions of 
the intestines which we call hernia; the tonsils, and our 
friend the appendix vermiformis. 


The Tiny Tube We Speak of with Bated Breath 


OR once his name expresses him exactly. He is an 

“appendix,” an afterthought; and he is“ vermiformis,” 
a wormlike creature—and, like the worm, will sometimes 
turn when trodden on. Its wormlikeness is significant in 
another sense also, in that it is this very diminutiveness 
in size—the coils into which it is thrown, the spongy thick- 
ness of its walls, and the readiness with which its calibre 
or its circulation is blocked—that is the fundamental cause 
of its tendency to disease. 

The cause of appendicitis is the appendix. 

“‘Despise not the day of small things” is good pathol- 
ogy as well as Scripture. Here we have a little, worm- 
shaped tag, or side branch, of the food tube, barely three 
or four inches long, of about the 
diameter of a small quill and of 
a calibre that will) barely admit 


anordinary knitting needle. And Fi ht 


yet we speak of it with bated 
breath, When we remember 
that this little, twisted, blind 
tube opens directly out of one of 
the largest pouches of the intes- 
tines (the cecum), and that it is 
easy for anything that may be 
present in the large pouch—food, 
irritating fragments of waste 
matter or bacteria —to find their 
way into this fatal little trap, 
but very difficult to find their 
way out again, we can form some 
idea of what a literal death-trap 
it may become. 

How did such a useless and 
dangerous structure ever come 
to develop in a body in which for 
the most part there is mutual helpfulness, utility and per- 
fect smoothness of working through all the great machine? 
To attempt to answer this would carry us very far back 
into ancient history. But to make such backward search 
is absolutely the only means of reaching an answer. 

*But,”’ some one will object, ‘‘ how perfectly irrational, 
not to say absurd, to propose to go back hundreds of thou- 
sands of years into ancient history, to account for a disease 
which has been discovered —according to some, invented— 
within the past twenty-five years!” 

Appendicitis is a mark, not a result, of a high grade of 
civilization. To have had an operation for it is one of 
the insignia of modern rank and culture. Our new bio- 
logic aristocracy, the “ Appendix-Free,”’ look down with 
gentle disdain upon their appendiciferous fellows who 
still bear in their bodies this troublesome mark of their 
lowly origin. In short, the general impression prevails 
that appendicitis is a new disease, a disease which has only 
become common, or perhaps occurred at all, within the last 
quarter of a century, and which therefore—with the usual 
flying leap of popular logic—is a serious menace to our 
future, if it keeps on increasing in frequency and ferocity 
at anything like the same rate which it has apparently 
shown for the past fifteen years. 

As this feeling of apprehension is in many minds quite 
genuine, it may be well to say briefly, before proceeding 
further—first, that, if there be any disease which abso- 
lutely and almost exclusively depends upon definite pecu- 
liarities of structure, it is appendicitis, and that these 
structural peculiarities of this tiny, cramped tag of the food 
canal have existed from the earliest infancy of the race. 
So it is almost unthinkable that man should not have been 
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subject to fatal disturbances of this organ from the very 
earliest times. On the post-mortem table, the appendix 
of the lowest savage is the same useless, shriveled and 
inflammable worm as that of the most highly civilized 
Aryan, though perhaps an inch or so longer. Secondly, 
that there is absolutely no adequate proof that appendi- 
citis is increasing in frequency among civilized races. It is 
only about twenty-five years ago that it was first definitely 
described, and barely fifteen that the profession began at 
all generally to recognize it. 

But all of us whose memory extends backward a quarter 
of a century can clearly recall that, while we did not see 
any cases of ‘‘appendicitis,’’ we saw dozens of cases of 
“acute enteritis,” ‘‘idiopathic (“‘self-caused’’) peritoni- 
tis,’’ ‘‘acute inflammation of the bowels,” “acute obstruc- 
tion of the bowels,’ of which patients died both pain- 
fully and promptly, and which we now know were really 
appendicitis. 

In short, from a careful study of all the data, including 
the claims so frequently made of freedom from appendi- 
citis on the part of Oriental races, colored races, less civil- 
ized tribes, vegetarians and others, we are tending toward 
the conclusion that the percentage of appendicitis in a 
given community is simply the percentage of its recogni- 
tion—in other words, of the intelligence and alertness 
first of its physicians, and then of its laity. 

As an illustration, my friend Doctor Bloodgood kindly 
had the statistics of the surgical patients treated in the 
great Johns Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore investigated 
for me, and found almost precisely the same percentage of 
cases of appendicitis among col- 
ored patients as among white 
patients. 

The earlier impression, first 
among physicians, and now in the 
laity, thatappendicitis isan almost 
invariably fatal disease, is not well 
founded; and we now know that 
a large percentage of cases recover, 
at least from the first attack; so 
that it is quite possible for from 
half to two-thirds of the cases of 
appendicitis actually occurring in 
a given community to escape 
recognition, unless promptly re- 
ported, carefully examined, and 
accurately diagnosed. Thirdly, in 
spite of the remarkable notoriety 
which the disease has attained, 
the general dread of its occurrence 
y —which has been recently well 

expressed in a statement that 
everybody either has had it, or expects to have it, or 
knows somebody who has had it—the actual percentage 
of occurrence of grave appendicitis is small. In the 
United States census of 1900, which was the first census 
in which it was recognized as a separate cause of death, it 
was responsible for only 5000 deaths in the entire United 
States for the ten years preceding, or about one death in 
two hundred. This rate is corroborated by the data, now 
reaching into thousands, from the post-mortem rooms of 
our great hospitals, which report an average of between a 
half and one percent. A disease which, in spite of the wide- 
spread terror of it, kills only one in two hundred of those 
who actually die—or about one in every ten thousand of 
our population—is certainly nothing to become seriously 
excited over from a racial point of view. 


A Closed Season for the Bugaboo 


HILE appendicitis is one of the ‘‘realest” and most 
substantial of diseases, and, in its serious form, 
highly dangerous to life, there can be little doubt that 
there has come, first of all, a state of mind almost approach- 
ing panic in regard to it; and, second, a preference for it as 
a diagnosis, as so much more distingué than such piebeian 
names as “‘colic,’’ “ indigestion,’’ “enteritis” or the plain 
old Saxon “bellyache,’’ which has reached almost the 
proportions of a fad. It is certain that nowadays physi- 
cians have almost as frequently to refuse to operate on 
those who are clamoring for the distinction, as to urge a 
needed operation upon those unwilling to submit to it. 
The satirical proposal that a ‘‘ closed season”’ should be 
established by law for appendicitis as for game birds, 
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during which none 
might be taken, would 
apply almost as often 
to the laity as to the 
profession, even the 
surgical half. 

Since the chief cause 
of appendicitis is the 
appendix, the first 
question for disposal 
is, How did the appen- 
dix become an appen- 
dix? To this biology 
can render a fairly 
satisfactory answer. 
It is the remains of one 
of Mother Nature’s 
experiments with her 
*prentice hand upon 
the mammalian food 
tube. As is now gen- 
erally known, the food 
canal in animals was 
originally a compara- 
tively straight tube, 
running the length of 
the body from mouth 
to anus. It early distends into a moderate pouch, about a 
third of the way down from the mouth, forming a stomach, 
or storage and churning place for the food. Below this, it 
lengthens into coils, the so-called small intestine, which, as 
the body becomes more complex, increase in number and 
length until they reach four to ten times the length of the 
body. Later, the lower third of the tube distends and 
sacculates out into a so-called large intestine in which the 
last remnants of nutritive material and of moisture are 
extracted from the food residues before they are dis- 
charged from the body. Just at the junction of this large 
intestine with the small intestine, Nature took it into her 
head to develop a second pouch, a sort of copy of the 
stomach. This pouch, from the fact that it ends in a blind 
sac, is known as the cecum (or “blind” pouch), and is 
apparently simply a means of delaying the passage of the 
foodstuffs until all the nutriment and moisture have been 
absorbed out of them for the service of the body. Nat- 
urally, it has developed to the largest degree and size in 
those animals which have lived upon the bulkiest and 
grassiest of foods, the so-called Herbivora, or grass- 
eaters. In the Carnivora, or flesh-eaters, it is usually 
small, and in one family, the bears, entirely absent. This 
pouch is no mere figure of speech, as may be gathered 
from the fact that in certain of the rodent Herbivora, like 
the common guinea-pig, it may have a capacity equal to 
all of the rest of the alimentary canal; and in the horse it 
will hold something like four times as much as the stomach. 
Oddly enough, among the grass-eaters, for some reason 
which we do not understand, it appears to occur in a sort 
of inverse proportion to the stomach; those which have 
large, sacculate, pouched stomachs, like the cow, sheep 
and the ruminants generally, having smallerczca. In other 
Herbivora with small stomachs, like the rabbit and the 
horse, it develops greater size. 
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of Appendicitis is the Peanut 


Mother Nature’s Bad Mistake 


UR primitive ancestors were mixed feeders, and, though 
probably more largely herbivorous than we are to-day, 
had a medium-sized c#cum, and maintained it up to the 
point at which the anthropoid apes began to branch off 
from our family-tree. But at about this point, for some 
reason, possibly connected with the increasing variety 
and improved quality and concentration of the food, due 
to greater intelligence and ability to obtain it, this large 
cecum became unnecessary, and began to shrivel. 

Here, however, is where Nature makes her first after- 
thought mistake. Instead of allowing this pouch to con- 
tract and shrivel uniformly throughout its entire length, 
she allowed the farther (or distal) two-thirds of it 
to shrivel down at a much faster rate than the 
central (or proximal) third; so that the once evenly- 
distended sausage-shaped pouch, about six to 
eight inches long and two inches in diameter, has 
become distorted down into a narrow, contracted 
end portion, about a quarter of an inch in diam- 
eter, and a distended first portion, for all the world 
like a corncob pipe with»a crooked stem and an 
unusually large bowl. And behold—the modern 
appendix vermiformis, with all its fatal possibili- 
ties! 

If we want something distinctly human to be 
proud of, we may take the appendix, for man is 
the only animal that has this in its perfection. A 
somewhat similarly shriveled last four inches of 
the czcum is found in the anthropoid apes and 
in the wombat, a burrowing marsupial of Australia. 


is found, which consists simply of a contracted 






The Only Single Article of Diet Whose * 
Ingestion is Declared by Osler to be 
Rather Frequently Followed by an Attack 
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like the guinea-pig, a curious imitation appendix ta Crowned Heads twisted, shriveling 


Who Have a Biologic Right to Say “ We” 
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last four or five inches of the cecum, which, 
however, on distension with air, is found to relax 
and expand until of the same size as the rest of 
the gut. 

The most strikingly and distinctly human 
thing about us is not our brain, but our appen- 
dix. And, while recognizing its power for mis- 
chief, it is only fair to remember that it is an 
incident and a mark of progress, of difficulties 
overcome, of dangers survived. In all proba- 
bility, it was our change to a more carnivorous 
diet, and consequently predatory habits, which 
enabled our ancestors to step out from the ruck 
of the ‘‘ Bandar-Log,”’ the Monkey Peoples. An 
increase in carnivorousness must have been a 
powerful help to our survival, both by widening 
our range of diet, so that we could live and 
thrive on anything and everything we could get 
our hands on, and by inspiring greater respect in 
the bosoms of our enemies. Let us therefore 
respect the appendix as a mark and sign of 
historic progress and triumph, even while recog- 
nizing to the full its unfortunate capabilities for 
mischief. 

But what has this ancient history to do with 
us in the twentieth century? Much in every 
way. First, because it furnishes the physical 
basis of our troubles; and second, and most important, 
because, like other history, it is not merely repeating 
itself, but continuing. This process of shriveling on the 
part of the appendix is not ancient history at all, but 
exceedingly modern—indeed, it is still going on in our 
bodies, unless we are over sixty-five years of age. 


The Little Lane of Peril 


N THE first place, we have actually passed through two- 

thirds of this process in our own individual experience. 

At the first appearance of the cecum, or blind 
pouch, in our prenatal life, it is of the same 
calibre as the rest of the intestine, and of uni- 
form size from base to tip. About three weeks 
later the tip begins to shrivel, and from this on 
the process steadily continues, until at birth it 
has contracted to about one-fifteenth of the 
bulk of the cecum. But the process doesn’t 
stop here, though its progress is slower. By 
about the fifth year of life the stem of the 
czco-appendix pipe has diminished to about one- 
thirtieth of the size of the bowl, which is the 
proportion that it maintains practically through- 
out the rest of adult life. For along time we 
concluded that the process was here finished 
and that the appendix underwent no further 
spontaneous changes during life; but, after 
appendicitis became clearly recognized, a more 
careful study was made of the condition of the 
appendix in bodies coming to the post-mortem 
table, dead of other diseases, at all ages of life. 
This quickly revealed an extraordinary and most signifi- 
cant fact, that, while the appendix was no longer decreas- 
ing in apparent size, its internal capacity or calibre was 
still diminishing, and at such a rate that by the thirty- 
fifth year it had contracted down so as to become cut 
off from the cavity of the czcum in about twenty-five 
to thirty per cent. of all individuals. By the forty-fifth 
year, according to the anatomist Ribbert (who has made 
the most extensive study of the subject), nearly fifty per 
cent. of all appendices are found to be cut off, and by the 
sixty-fifth year, nearly seventy per cent. 

This explains at once why appendicitis is so emphatic- 
ally a disease of young life, the largest number of cases 
occurring before the twenty-fifth year (fifty per cent. of all 
cases occur between ten and thirty years of age), and be- 
coming distinctly rarer after the thirty-fifth, only about 
twenty per cent. occurring after this age. As soon as the 
cavity of the appendix is cut off from that of the intestine, 
it is of course obvious 
that infectious or 
other irritating mate- 
rials can no longer 
enter its cavity to 
cause trouble, al- 
though, of course, it is 
still subject to acci- 
dents due to kinks, or 
twists, or interference 
with its blood supply, 
but these are not so 
dangerous, providing 
there be no infectious 
germs present. 

Here, then, we have 
a clear and adequate 
physical basis for ap- 


spur or side twig of 
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the intestine, opening from a point which has become . 
kind of settling basin in the food tube, its mouth gaping 
as it were, to admit any poisonous or irritating fooq 
infectious materials, disease germs, the ordinary bacteria 
which swarm in the alimentary canal, or irritatj 
foreign bodies, like particles of dirt, sand, hairs, fragments 
of bone, pins, etc., which may have been accidental} 
swallowed. Once these irritating and infectious materials 
have entered it, spasm of its muscular coat is promptly 
set up, their escape is blocked, and a violent inflammation 
easily follows, which may end in rupture, perforation or 
gangrene. 

Not only may any infection which is sweeping along the 
alimentary canal, thrown off and resisted by the vigorous 
full-sized, well-fed intestine, find a point of lowered resist. 
ance and an easy victim for its attack in the appendix, byt 
there is now much evidence to indicate that the ordi 
bacteria which inhabit the alimentary canal, particularly 
that first cousin of the typhoid bacillus, the colon 
bacillus, when once trapped in this cul-de-sac, may quickly 
acquire dangerous powers and set up an acute inflamma- 
tion. It is not necessary to suppose that any particular 
germ or infection causes appendicitis. Any one which 
passes through or attacks the alimentary canal is quite 
capable of it, and probably does cause its share of the 
attacks. 

Numerous attempts have been made to show that 
appendicitis is particularly likely to follow typhoid fever, 
rheumatism, influenza, tonsilitis, and half a dozen other 
infectious or inflammatory processes. But about all that 
has been demonstrated is that it may follow any of them, 
though in none with sufficient frequency or consistency to 
enable it to be regarded as one of the chief or even one of 
the important causes of the disease. 

One dread, however, we may relieve our anxious souls 
of, and that is the famous grape-seed or cherry-stone terror, 
To use a Hibernianism, one of our most positive conelu- 
sions in regard to the cause of appendicitis is a negative 
one: that it is not 
chiefly, or indeed 
frequently, due to the 
presence of foreign 
bodies. This was a 
most natural conelu- 
sion in the early days 
of the disease, for two 
reasons: First, that, 
given a tiny blind 
pouch, with a con- 
stricted opening gap- 
ing upon the cavity 
of the food canal, 
nothing could be 
more natural than to 
suppose that small 
irritating food rem- 
nants or foreign 
bodies slipping into 
it and becoming 
lodged would block it and give rise to serious inflam- 
mation. And this a priori expectation was apparently 
confirmed by the discovery, in many appendices removed 
by operation, of small oval or rounded masses, closely 
resembling the seed of some vegetable or fruit. Where- 
upon anxious mothers promptly proceeded to order their 
children to “spit out,’’ with even more religious care 
than formerly, every grape-seed and cherry-stone. The 
increased use of fresh and preserved fruits was actually 
gravely cited, particularly by our Continental brethren, 
as one of the causes of this new American disease. Barely 
ten years ago, I was spending the summer in the Adiron- 
dacks, and was bitterly reproached by the host of one of 
the Lake hotels, because the profession had so terrified 
the public about the dangers of appendicitis from fruit- 
seeds that he was utterly unable to serve upon his tables 
a large stock of delicious preserved and canned raspberries, 
blackberries and grapes which he had put up the previous 
years. ‘‘ Why,” he said, “more than half the people that 
come up here will no more eat them than they would 
poison, for fear that some of the seeds will give ‘em appet- 
dicitis.” This dread, however, has been deprived of all 
rational basis, first, by finding that many inflamed appen- 
dices removed, after the operation became more common, 
contained no foreign body whatever; and secondly, that 
many perfectly healthy appendices examined on the post- 
mortem table, death being due to other diseases, contain 
these apparently foreign bodies; and thirdly, that, when 
these ‘foreign bodies’”’ were cut into, they were found to 
be not seeds or pits of any description, but hardened and, 
in some cases, partially calcareous masses of the feces. 

We are in a nearly similar position in regard to the 
third alleged cause of appendicitis, and that is food. 
Many are the accusations which have been made in this 
field. On the one hand, meat and animal foods generally 
have been denounced, on account of their supposed “ heat- 
ing” or “ uric-acid-forming ” properties ; while on the other, 
vegetables and fruits have been equally hotly incri 

(Concluded on Page 21) 
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CHAPTER IV 


AMILawokeearly. Long 
H before breakfast he was 
shaved, dressed and 
hungry; but in the hotel late rising 
appeared to be fashionable, and through 
the bewildering maze of halls and corri- 
dors nobody was yet astir except a few 
children and their maids. 

Finally a stream of old ladies and 
gentlemen began toddling into the 
preakfast-rooms, where an acre or two 
of tables, like a profuse crop of mush- 
rooms, disturbed the monotony of the 
hotel interior with a monotony still 
more pronounced. However, there was 
hazy sunshine in the place and a glimpse 
of blessed green outside, and the lei- 
surely negroes brought him fruit which 
was almost as good as the New York 
winter markets afforded, and his*break- 
fast amused him mildly. 

The people, too, amused him—so 
many dozens of old ladies and gentle- 
men, all so remarkably alike in a com- 
mon absence of distinguishing traits— 
a sort of expressionless homogeneity 
which was rather amazing, as they 
doubtless had gathered there from all 
sections of the Republic. 

But the children were delighted, and 
all over the vast room he could dis- 
tinguish their fresh little faces like tufts 
of flowers set in a waste of dusty stub- 
ble, and amid the culinary clatter their 
clear, gay little voices broke through 
cheerfully at moments, grateful as the 
morning chatter of sparrows in early 
spring. 

When Hamil left his table he hzited 
toask an imposing head waiter whether 

Miss Palliser might be expected to 
breakfast, and was informed that she 
breakfasted and lunched in her rooms 
and dined always in the café. 

So he stopped at the desk and sent 
up his card. 

A number of young people evidertly 
equipped for the golf links now per- 
vaded hall and corridor; others, elabo- 
rately veiled for motoring, stopped at 
the desk for letters on their way into 
the outer sunshine. 

A row of rather silent but important- 
looking gentlemen, morning cigarsafire, 
gradually formed ranks in armchairs under the colonnade; 
people passing and repassing began to greet each other 
with more vivacity; veranda and foyer became almost 
animated as the crowd increased. And now a demure 
bride or two emerged in all the radiance of perfect love and 
raiment, squired by him, braving the searching sunshine 
with confidence in her beauty, her plumage and a kindly 
planet; and, in pitiful contrast, here and there some 
waxen-faced invalid, wheeled by a trained nurse, in cap 
and cuffs, through sunless halls into the clear sea air, to 
lie motionless, with leaden lids scarcely parted, in the glory 
of a perfect day. 

A gentleman, rotund of abdomen, wearing a stubby red 
mustache, screwed a cigar firmly into the off corner of his 
mouth and, after looking aggressively at Hamil for fully 

a minute, said: 

“Southern Pacific sold off at the close.” 

“Indeed,” said Hamil. 

_ “It’s like picking daisies,” said the gentleman impres- 
sively. And, after a pause, during which he continued to 
survey the younger man: ‘‘What name?” he inquired, as 
though Hamil had been persistently attempting to inform 
him. 

Hamil told him good-naturedly. 

Pleased to meet you, Mr. Hamil. My name is Rawson 
Pacnrgg as name is familiar to you?—Ambrose 
son, of New York’’—h hed—‘‘ by professio 
lidhaniet * e coughed y profession a 

Hamil smiled, recognizing in the name the most out- 
Tageously expensive of New York florists who had made 
a fortune in cut flowers. 

P alm Beach,” continued Mr. Rawson, “‘is a great place 
for us scientists. Here we naturally gravitate for to study 
neg ss the sylva, the birds according to their kinds, 

—and ———”’ 


“The reptiles at the Beach Club,” suggested Hamil 
seriously, 
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“Southern Pacific Sold Off at the Close” 


‘Certainly, the reptyles after their kind, sir—though I 
haven’t come across many outside of several alligators in 
tanks.’”’ And, after another aggressive pause: ‘‘Are you 
married, sir?”’ 

No offense was meant, none taken. “Alas!” said Hamil 
seriously. 

“IT brought Mrs. Rawson and the children,’”’ observed 
Mr. Rawson in a plaintive bleat, ‘‘considerin’ that human 
familiarity with foreign fauna, flora and sylva is calculated 
to be beneficial to the expanding mind. But—I dunno.” 

Hamil nodded, wondering whether Mrs. Rawson’s intel- 
lect was stimulated to expansion under the beneficent 
inspiration of the cabbage-palms and ‘‘art” furniture. 

‘‘Know many people here?” inquired Rawson almost 
fiercely. 

‘A few, I suppose,’’ said Hamil. 

The other took a fresh dental grip on his cigar. ‘‘Mrs. 
Rawson and me likes exclusion,’’ he announced. ‘Mrs. 
Rawson says to me when we first come here, ‘Ambrose, 
you and me can’t be too careful who we talk to in a place 
like Palm Beach,’ so that’s why we ain’t got very widely 
acquainted in this hotel. We don’t want to.”’ 

‘*Science is a jealous mistress,” observed Hamil. 

‘‘No, nor we ain’t a-going to do no mixin’,’’ insisted 
Mr. Rawson in his fiercest bleat. ‘‘We’ve got to think of 
the children,” he added vaguely, offering Hamil a cigar, 
which the young man refused. 

‘‘Have a drink?” persisted Mr. Rawson. 
early for you? 
wheel-chairs.”’ 

But Hamil declined with the easy good-humor which 
characterized him; and a few moments later, learning at 
the office that his aunt would receive him, followed his 
negro guide through endless carpeted labyrinths and was 
ushered by a smiling maid into a sunny reception-room. 

“‘Garry!—you dear boy!” exclaimed his amazingly 
youthful aunt, holding out both arms to him from the 


“No? Too 
Well, let’s get a couple of niggers and 
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door of her bedroom, partly 
ajar. ‘‘No—don’t come near 
me; I’m not even in complete 
negligee yet, but I shall be in 
one minute when Titine fastens me up 
and makes the most of my scanty locks 
——”" She looked out at him witha 
laugh and gave her head a little jerk 
forward, and her splendid chestnut hair 
came tumbling down in the sunshine. 

““You’re prettier than ever,’’ said her 
nephew; ‘‘they’ll take us for bride and 
groom as usual. I say, Constance, I 
suppose they’ve followed you down 
here.” 

“Who, Garry?” very innocently. 

“‘The faithful three, Colonel Vetchen, 
Cuyp, and old—I mean the gracefully 
mature Courtlandt Classon. Are they 
here?” 

“‘I believe so, dear,” admitted his 
aunt demurely. ‘‘And, Garry, so is 
Virginia Suydam.” 

“‘Really,” he said, suddenly subdued 
as his aunt, who was forty and looked 
twenty-five, came forward in her pretty 
chamber-gown, and placed two firm 
white arms around him and kissed him 
squarely and with vigor. 

“You dear!’’ she said; ‘‘you cer- 
tainly are the best-looking boy in all 
Florida. When did youcome? Is Jim 
Wayward’s yacht here still? And why 
didn’t he come to see me?” 

“The Ariani sailed for Miami last 
night after I landed. I left my card, 
but the office people rang and rang and 
could get no answer ‘ 

“‘T was in bed! How stupid of me! 
I retired early because Virginia and I 
had been dissipating shamefully all the 
week, and my aged bones required a 
rest. . . . And now tell me all about 
this new commission of yours. I have 
met the Cardross family; everybody at 
Palm Beach is talking about the mag- 
nificent park Mr. Cardross is planning; 
and your picture has appeared in the 
local paper, and I’ve told everybody 
you're quite wonderful, and everybody 
now is informing everybody else that 
you're quite wonderful!” 

His very gay aunt lay back in her 
great soft chair, pushing with both fair 
hands the masses of chestnut hair from 
her forehead, and smiling at him out of her golden brown 
eyes—the jolliest, frankest of eyes—the sort even women 
trust instinctively at first glimpse. 

So he sat there and told her all about his commission, 
and how this man, Neville Cardross, whom he had never 
even seen, had written to him and asked him to make the 
most splendid park in America around the Cardross villa, 
and had invited him to be his guest during his stay in 
Florida. 

“They evidently are nice people from the way Mr. 
Cardross writes,’’ he said. ‘‘You say you know them, 
Constance ?”’ 

“*T’ve met them several times—the way you meet people 
here. They have a villa—rather imposing in an exotic 
fashion. Why, yes, Garry, they are nice; dreadfully 
wealthy, tremendously popular. Mrs. Carrick, the mar- 
ried daughter, is very agreeable; her mother is amiable 
and dreadfully stout. Then there’s a boy of your age— 
Gray Cardross—a well-mannered youth who drives 
motors, and whom Mr. Classon calls a ‘speed-mad cub.’ 
Then there is Cecile Cardross—a débutante of last winter, 
and then ’”* Miss Palliser hesitated, crossed one knee 
over the other, and sat gently swinging her slippered foot 
and looking at her nephew. 

‘*Does that conclude the list of the Cardross family?’’ 
he asked. 

‘‘N-no. There remains the beauty of the family, 
Shiela.”’ She continued to survey him with smiling intent- 
ness, and went on slowly: 

‘“‘Shiela Cardross; the girl here. People are quite mad 
about her, I assure you. My dear, every man at Palm 
Beach tags after her; rows of callow youths sit and gaze 
at her very footprints in the sand when she crosses the 
beach; she turns masculine heads to the verge of perma- 
nent dislocation. No guilty man escapes; even Court- 
landt Classon is meditating treachery to me, and Mr. 
Cuyp has long been wavering, and Gussie Vetchen, too!— 
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‘the wretch! We poor women try hard to like her, 
but, Garry, is it human to love such a girl?” 

“Tt’s divine, Constance; so you'll like her.”’ 

“Oh, yes; thank you. Well, I do; I don’t know her 
well, but I’m inclined to like her—in a way. . . There’s 
something else, though.’’ She considered her handsome 
nephew steadily. ‘‘ You are to be a guest there while this 
work of yours is in hand?” 

‘“Yes—I believe so.” 

“Then, dear, without the slightest unworthy impulse 
or the faintest trace of malice, I wish to put you on your 
guard. It’s horrid, but I must.” 

‘‘On my guard!” he repeated. 

‘*Yes-—forearm you, Garry. Shiela Cardross is a rather 
bewildering beauty. She is French convent-bred, clever 
and cultivated, and extremely talented. Besides that, she 
has every fashionable grace and accomplishment at the 
ends of her pretty fingers—and she has a way with her—a 
way of looking at you—which is pure murder to the aver- 
age man. And besides that, she is very simple and sweet 
to everybody. As an assassin of hearts she’s equipped to 
slay yours, Garry.” 

‘*Well?”’ he inquired, laughing. And added: ‘‘ Let her 
slay. Why not?” 

‘*This, dear: and you who know me will acquit me of 
any ignoble motive if I say that she is not your social 
equal, Garry.” 

‘What! I thought you said 

‘‘Yes—about the others. But it is not the same with 
Shiela Cardross. I—it seems cruel to say it— but it is for 
your sake—to forestall effectually any possible accident 
—that I am going to tell you that this very lovely girl, 
Shiela, is an adopted child, not a daughter. That exceed- 
ingly horrid old gossip, Mrs. Van Dieman, told me that 
the girl was a foundling taken by Mr. and Mrs. Cardross 
from the Staten Island asylum. And I’m afraid Mrs. 
Van Dieman knows what she’s talking about, because she 
founded and still supports the asylum.” 

Hamil looked gravely across at his aunt. ‘‘The poor 
little girl,” he said slowly. ‘‘ Lord, but that’s tough!—and 
tougher still to have Mrs. Van Dieman taking the trouble 
to spread the news. Can’t you shut her up?” 

“It is tough, Garret. I suppose they all are dreadfully 
sensitive about it. I begged Mrs. Van Dieman to keep 
her own counsel. But she won’t. And you know, dear, 
that it would make no difference to me in my relations 
with the girl—except that’”—she hesitated, smiling— 
‘‘she is not good enough for you, Garry, and so, if you 
catch the prevailing contagion, and fall a victim, you have 
been inoculated now and will have the malady lightly.” 

‘My frivolous and fascinating aunt,” he said, ‘‘ have 
you ever known me to catch any prevailing 

“‘Oh, Garret! You know you have!—dozens of times 


” 








” 





‘I’ve been civilly attentive to several girls 

“I wish to goodness you’d marry Virginia Suydam; 
but you won’t.” 

‘‘Virginia!’’ he repeated, astonished. 

“Yes, I do; I wish you were safely and suitably mar- 
ried. I’m worries, Garry; you are becoming too good- 
looking not to get into some horrid complication—as poor 
Jim Wayward did; and now he’s done for, finished! 
Oh, I wish I didn’t feel so responsible for you. And I 
wish you weren’t goiag to the Cardrosses’ to live for 
months!” 

He leaned forward, laughing, and took his aunt’s slim 
hands between his own sunburned fists. ‘‘ You cunning 
little thing,”’ he said, ‘‘if you talk that way I’ll marry you 
off to one of the faithful three; you and Virginia, too. 
Why! do you think I’m down here to cut capers when I’ve 
enough hard work ahead to drive a dozen men crazy fora 
year? As for your beautiful Miss Cardross—why, I saw a 
girl in a boat—not long ago—who really was a beauty. I 
mean to find her, some day; and that is something for 
you to worry about!” 

“Garry! Tell me!” 

But he rose, still laughing, and saluted Miss Palliser’s 
hands. 

“If you and Virginia have nothing better on I’!! dine 
with you at eight. Yes? No?” 

‘‘Of course. Where are you going now?” 

“To report to Mr. Cardross—and brave beauty in its 
bower,” he added mischievously. ‘‘I’ll doubtless be 
bowled over first shot and come around for a dinner and a 
blessing at eight this evening.” 

**Don’t joke about it,’’ she said, as they rose together 
and stood for a moment at the window looking down into 
the flowering gardens. 

“Is it not a jolly scene?” she added; ‘‘the fountain 
against the green, and the flowers and the sunshine every- 
where, and all those light summer gowns outdoors in 
January,and——”’ She checked herself and laid her hand 
on his arm; ‘‘Garry, do you see that girl in the wheel- 
chair!—the one just turning into the gardens!”’ 

He had already seen her. Suddenly his heart stood still 
in dread of what his aunt was about to say. He knew 
already somehow that she was going to say it, yet when 
she spoke the tiny shock came just the same. 
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“That,” said his aunt, ‘‘is Shiela Cardross. Is she not 
too lovely for words?” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘she is very beautiful.” 

For a while they stood together there at the window, 
then he said good-by in a rather subdued manner which 
made his aunt laugh that jolly, clear laugh which never 
appealed to him in vain. 

“‘You’re not mortally stricken already at your first view 
of her, are you?” she asked. 

‘‘Not mortally,” he said. 

“Then fall a victim and recover quickly. And don’t let 
me sit here too long without seeing you; will you?” 

She went to the door with him, one arm linked in his, 
her brown eyes bright with pride and confidence in him— 
in this tall, wholesome, clean-built boy, already on the 
verge of distinction in his rather unusual profession. And 
she saw in him all the strength and engaging good looks of 
his dead father, and all the clear and lovable sincerity of 
his mother—her only sister—now also dead. 

“You will come to see me sometimes—won’t you, 
Garry?” she repeated wistfully. 

“‘Of course I will. Give my love to Virginia and my 
amused regards to the faithful three.” 

And so they parted, he to saunter down into the cool 
gardens on his way to call on Mr. Cardross; she to pace 
the floor, excited by his arrival, her heart beating with 
happiness, pride, solicitude for the young fellow who was 
like brother and son to her—this handsome, affectionate, 
generous boy who had steadily from the very first de- 
clined to accept one penny of her comfortable little fortune 
lest she be deprived of the least luxury, and who had 
doggedly educated and prepared himself, and contrived 
to live within the scanty means he had inherited. 

And now at last the boy saw success ahead, and Miss 
Palliser was happy, dreaming brilliant dreams for him, 
conjuring vague splendors for the future—success un- 
bounded, honors, the esteem of all good men; this, for her 
boy. And—if God willed it—love, in its season—with the 
inevitable separation and a slow dissolution of an intimacy 
which had held for her all she desired in life—his compan- 
ionship, his happiness, his fortune; this also she dreamed 
for his sake. Yes—knowing she could not always keep 
him, and that it must come inexorably, she dreamed of 
love for him—and marriage. 

And, as she stood now by the sunny window, idly intent 
on her vision, without warning the face of Shiela Cardross 
glimmered through the dream, growing clearer, faintly 
distinct in every curve and tint of its exquisite perfection; 
and she stared at the mental vision, evoking it with all the 
imagination of her inner consciousness, in quiet yet curious 
striving to look into the phantom’s eyes—clear, direct 
eyes which she remembered; and a thrill of foreboding 
touched her, lest the boy she loved might find in the sweet- 
ness of these clear eyes a peril not lightly overcome. 

“She is so unusually beautiful,” said Miss Palliser 
aloud, unconscious that she had spoken. And she added, 
wondering, ‘‘God knows what blood is in her veins to 
form a body so divine.” 


CHAPTER V 


EANWHILE, young Hamil, moving thoughtfully 

along through the gardens, caught a glimpse of a 
group under the palms which halted him for an instant, 
then brought him forward, hat off, hand cordially out- 
stretched. 

‘‘Awf'lly glad to see you, Virginia; this is very jolly. 
Hello, Cuyp! How are you, Colonel Vetchen? Oh! how 
do you do, Mr. Classon?”’ as the latter came tretting down 
the path, twirling a limber walking-stick. 

*‘How-dee-do! How-dee-do!” piped Mr. Courtlandt 
Classon, with a rickety abandon almost paternal; and, 
replying literally, Hamil admitted his excellent physical 
condition. 

Virginia Suydam, reclining in her basket chair, and 
very picturesque in a broad hat, smiled at him out of her 
peculiar bluish-green eyes, while Courtlandt Classon 
fussed and fussed and patted his shoulder—an old beau 
who had toddled about Manhattan in the days when the 
town was gay below Bleecker Street, when brownstone 
was for the rich alone, when the family horses wore their 
tails long and a proud Ethiop held the reins, when Sara- 
toga was the goal of fashion, and old General Jan Van-der- 
Duynck pronounced his own name ‘‘ Wonnerdink,”’ with 
profane accompaniment. 

They were all most affable—Van Tassel Cuyp with the 
automatic nerveus snicker that deepened the furrows 
from nostril to mouth, a tall, stoop-shouldered man of 
scant forty, with the high color, long, nervous nose and 
dull eye of Dutch descent, and Colonel Augustus Magne- 
lius Petrus Vetchen, scion of an illustrious line whose 
ancestors had been colonial governors and judges before 
the British flag floated from the New Amsterdam fort. 
His daughter was the celebrated beauty, Mrs. Tom O’ Hara. 
She had married O’Hara and so many incredible millions 
that people insisted that was why Colonel Vetchen’s eye- 
brows expressed the acute slant of perpetual astonishment. 

So they were all cordial, for-was he not related to the 
late General Garret Suydam and, therefore, distantly to 
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them all? And these men, who took themselves and their 
lineage so seriously, took Hamil seriously; and he 9 
attempted to appreciate it seriously, but his sense of humor 
was too strong. They were all good people, kindly ang 
harmless snobs; and when he had made his adieux under 
the shadow of the white portico, he lingered a moment to 
observe the obsolete gallantry with which Mr. Classon and 
Colonel Vetchen wafted Virginia up the steps. 

Cuyp lingered to venture a heavy pleasantry or ty, 
which distorted his long nose into a series of white-rj 
wrinkles, then he ambled away and disappeared Within 
the abode of that divinity who shapes our ends—the map. 
icure; and Hamil turned once more toward the gardens. 

The hour was still early; of course, too unconventional 
to leave cards on the Cardross family, even too early for a 
business visit; but he thought he would stroll past the 
villa, the white walls of which he had dimly seen the 
evening before. Besides, his Calypso was there. Alas! for 
Calypso. Yet his heart tuned up a trifle as he thought of 
seeing her so soon again. 

And so, a somewhat pensive but wholly attractive and 
self-confident young opportunist in white flannels, he 
sauntered through the hotel gardens and out along the 
dazzling shell road. 

No need for him to make inquiries of passing negroes; 
no need to ask where the House of Cardross might be 
found; for although he had seen it only by starlight, and 
the white sunshine now transformed everything under its 
unfamiliar glare, he remembered his way, étape by étape, 
from the foliated iron grille of Whitehall to the ancient 
cannon bedded in rolling trunnions; and from that mags 
of Spanish bronze, southward under the tall palms, past 
hedges of vermilion hibiscus and perfumed oleander, past 
villa after villa embowered in purple, white and crimson 
flowering vines, and far away inland along the snowy 
road until, at the turn, a gigantic banyan tree sprawled 
across the sky and the lilac-odor of china-berry in bloom 
stole subtly through the aromatic confusion, pure, sweet, 
refreshing in all its exquisite integrity. 

“‘Calypso’s own fragrance,” he thought to himself— 
remembering the faint, intimate perfume of her hair and 
gown as she passed so near to him in the lantern light 
when he had spoken without discretion. 

And suddenly the reminiscent humor faded from his 
eyes and mouth as he remembered what his aunt had said 
of this young girl; and, halting in his tracks, he recalled 
what she herself had said; that the harmless liberties 
another girl might venture to take with informality, 
armored in an assurance above common convention, she 
could not venture. And now he knew why. . . . She 
had expected him to learn that she was an adopted 
daughter; in the light of his new knowledge he under- 
stood that. No doubt it was generally known. But the 
child had not expected him to know more than that; 
and her own knowledge of the hopeless truth, plainly 
enough, was the key to that note of bitterness which he 
had detected at times, and even spoken of—that curious 
maturity forced by unhappy self-knowledge, that apa- 
thetic indifference stirred at moments to a quick, sensitive 
alertness almost resembling self-defense. She was aware 
of her own story; that was certain. And the acid of that 
knowledge was etching the designs of character upon a 
physical adolescence unprepared for such biting reaction. 

He was sorry he knew it, feeling ashamed of his own 
guiltless invasion of the girl’s privacy. 

The only reparation possible was to forget it. Like an 
honorable card-player who inadvertently sees his oppo- 
nent’s cards, he must play his hand exactly as he would 
have in the beginning. And that, he believed, would be 
perfectly simple. 

Reassured, he looked across the lawns at the Cardros 
villa, a big house of coquina cement, very beautiful in its 
pseudo-Spanish architecture, red-tiled roofs, cool arcades 
and courts; the formality of terrace, wall and fountain 
charmingly disguised under a riot of bloom and foliage. 

The house stood farther away than he had imagined, for 
here the publicroad ended abruptly ina winding hammock- 
trail, and to the east the private drive of marl ran be 
tween high gates of wrought iron swung wide between 
carved coquina pillars. 

And the house itself was very much larger than he had 
imagined; the starlight had illuminated only a small 
portion of its white facade, tricking him; for this was 
almost a palace—one of those fine, rigorously d 
mansions, so imposing in simplicity, nicknamed by smug 
humility a ‘‘cottage,”’ or ‘‘ villa.” panes 

‘By jingo, it’s noble!” he exclaimed, the exotic dig- 
nity of the house dawning on him as he moved f 
and the southern ocean sprang into view, turquoise 
amethyst inlaid streak on streak to the still horizon. 

“What a chance,” he repeated under his breath— 
‘What a chance for the noblest park ever softened into 
formality! And the untouched forests beyond!—and the 
lagoons!—and the dunes to the east—and the sea! Lord, 
Lord,’ he whispered with unconscious reverence, 
an Eden!” 

One of the white-haired, black-skinned children of me? 
—though the point is locally disputed—looked up from 
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the grass where he squatted gathering ripe fruit under a 
sapodilla tree ; and to an inquiry: 

“Yaas-suh, yaas-suh; Mistah Cahdhoss in de pomelo 

ove, suh, feedin’ mud-cat to de wile-puss.”’ 

“Doing what?” 

“Feedin’ mud-fish to de wile-cat, de wile lynx-cat, 
gb.” The aged negro rose, hat doffed, juicy traces of 
forbidden sapodillas on his face which he naively removed 
with the back of the blackest and most grotesquely 
wrinkled hand Hamil had ever seen. 

“Yaas-suh; ’scusin’ de ’gator, wile-cat love de mud- 
fish mostest; yaas-suh. Ole torm-cat he fish de crick lak 
he was no ‘count Seminole trash ee 

“One moment, uncle,” interrupted Hamil, smiling; 
“ig that the pomelo grove? And is that gentleman yonder 
Mr. Cardross?”’ 

“Yaas-suh.” 

He stood silent a moment, thoughtfully watching the 
distant figure through the vista of green leaves, white 
blossoms and great clusters of fruit hanging like globes of 
lest gold in the sun. 

“T think,” he said 
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‘*T supposed you older—until this minute.” 


“Tam!” 
Looking squarely into each other’s faces they laughed 
and shook hands. . 


‘*When did you come, Mr. Hamil?”’ 

‘Last night, from Nassau.” 

‘*Where are you stopping?” 

Hamil told him. 

‘*Your rooms are ready here. 
come to see me at once . 

“It’s very good of you to want me 

‘*Want you, man alive! Of course I.want you! I’m 
all on edge over this landscape scheme; I’ve done nothing 
since we arrived from the North but ride over and over 
the place—and I’ve not half covered it yet. That’s the 
way we'll begin work, isn’t it? Knock about together and 
get a general idea of the country; isn’t that best ?”’ 

“Yes, certainly ——” 

“I thought so. The way to learn a country is, to ride 
over it, fish over it, shoot over it, sail around it, camp 


It’s very good of you to 
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“‘That’s what I want—reasons. If anybody would 
only give me reasons!—but nobody does. Listen; will 
you come up to the house with me and meet my family? 
And then you'll lunch with them—I've a business lunch- 
eon at the club—unfortunately—but Ill come back. 
Meanwhile there’ll be somebody to show you about, or 
you can run out to the Inlet in one of the motor-boats if 
you like, or do anything you like that may amuse you; 
the main thing is for you to be amused, to find this. place 
agreeable, to like this kind of country, to like us. Then 
you can do good work, Mr. Hamil.” 

A grinning negro shuffled up and closed the gate as they 
left the grove together and started across the lawn. Card- 
ross, cordial in his quick; vigorous manner, strolled with 
his hands in his coat-pockets, planting each white-shod 
foot firmly as he walked, frequentiy turning head and 
shoulders squarely toward his companion when speaking. 

He must have been over fifty; he did not appear forty; 
still, on closer and more detailed inspection Hamil under- 
stood how much his alert, well-made figure had to do with 

the first impression 
of youth. Yet his 





absently, ‘‘that I'll 
step over and speak 
toMr.Cardross. .. . 
Thank you, uncle. 
_. » What kind of 
fruit is that you’re 
ga ° isd 
“Sappydilla,suh.” 
Hamil laughed ; he 
had heard that a 
darky would barter 
‘possum, ham-bone 
and soul immortal for 
a ripe sapodilla; he 
had also once, much 
farther northward, 
seen the distressing 
spectacle of Savannah 
negroes loading a 
freight car with 
watermelons; and it 
struck him now that 
it was equally rash to 
commission this aged 
uncle on any such 
business as the gath- 
ering of sapodillas for 
family consumption. 
The rolling, moist 
and guileless eye of 
the old man, whose 
slightly pained ex- 
pression madeit plain 
that he divined ~ 
exactly what Hamil 
had been thinking, 
set the young man 
laughing outright. 
“Don’t worry, 
uncle,” he said; 
“they’re not my 
sapodillas’’; and he 
walked toward the 
pomelo grove, the old 
man, a picture of 
outraged innocence, 
looking after him, 








expression had noth- 
ing in it of that 
shadow which falls 
with years—nothing 
to show that he had 
once taken the world 
by the throat and 
wrung a fortune out 
of it—-nothing of the 
hard gravity or the 
underlying sadness 
of almost ruthiess 
success, and the re- 
sponsibility for it. 

Yet, from the first, 
Hamil had been 
aware of all that 
was behind this un- 
studied frankness, 
this friendly vigor. 
There was a man 
there—every inch a 
man but exactly of 
whatsortthe younger 
man had not yet 
decided. 


A faded and very 
stout lady, gowned 
with elaborate sim- 
plicity, yet somehow 
suggesting well-bred 
untidiness, rolled 
toward them, pro- 
pelled in a wheeled- 
chair by a_ black 
servant. 

‘“*Dear,”’ said Mr. 
Cardross, ‘‘this is 
Mr. Hamil.” And 
Mrs. Cardross of- 
fered him her chubby 
hand and said a little 
more than he ex- 
pected. Then, to 
her husband, lan- 
guidly: 








thoughtlessly biting 
into an enormous 
and juicy specimen of the forbidden fruit as he looked. 

There was a high fence of woven wire around the grove; 
through scented vistas, spotted with sunshine, fruit and 
blossoms hung together amid tender foliage of glossy 
green; palms and palmettos stood with broad, drooping 
fronds here and there among the citrus trees, and the 
brown, woody litter which covered the ground was all 
starred with fallen flowers. 

The gate was open, and as Hamil stepped in he met a 
well-built, active man in white flannels coming out; and 
both halted abruptly. 

“Tam looking for Mr. Cardross,” said the younger man. 

“T am Mr. Cardross.” 

Hamil nodded. ‘‘I mean that I am looking for Mr. 

» Senior ——’”’ 

pe am Mr. Cardross, senior.” 

Hamilegazed at this active gentleman who could 
scarcely be the father of married children; and yet, as he 
looked, the crisp, thick hair, the clear, sun-bronzed skin 
which had misled him might, after all, belong to that type 
of young-old men lesscommon in America than in England. 

Hamil also realized that his hair was silvered, not 
blond, and that neither the hands nor the eyes of this man 
were the hands and eyes of youth. 

“I am Garret Hamil,” he said. 

I recognize you perfectly. I supposed you older— 
until I saw your picture in the News two weeks ago!” 





*“*My Dear, Every Man at Palm Beach Tags After Her” 


in it—that’s my notion of thoroughly understanding a 
region. If you’re going to improve it you’ve got to care 
something about it—begin to like it—find pleasure in it, 
understand it. Isn’t that true, Mr. Hamil?” 

‘‘Yes—in a measure ——”’ 

‘“‘Of course it’s true,’”’ repeated Cardross with his quick, 
engaging laugh; ‘‘if a man doesn’t care for a thing he’s 
not fitted to alter or modify it. I’ve often thought that 
those old French landscape men must have dearly loved 
the country they made so beautiful—loved it intelligently 
—for they left so much wild beauty edging the formality 
of their creations. Do you happen to remember the 
Chasseat Versailles? That’swhatI want here! You don’t 
mind my instructing you in your own profession, do you ?”’ 

They both laughed again, apparently qualified to under- 
stand one another. 

Cardross said: ‘‘I’m glad you’re young; I’m glad 
you’ve come. This is going to be the pleasantest winter 
of my life. There isn’t anything I’d rather do than just 
this kind of thing—if you’ll let me tag after you and talk 
about it. You don’t mind, do you?” 

‘“No, I don’t,’’ said Hamil sincerely. 

‘‘We'll probably have rows,” suggested Cardross; ‘‘I 
may want vistas and terraces and fountains where they 
ought not to be.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t,” replied Hamil, laughing; ‘‘ you'll 
understand things when I give reasons.”’ 


“They’re playing 

tennis, Neville. If 

Mr. Hamil would care to play, there are tennis-shoes be- 
longing to Gray and Acton.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Cardross,” said Hamil, “but, as a 
matter of fact, I am not yet acclimated.” 

“You feel a little sleepy?” drawled Mrs. Cardross, 
maternally solicitous; “‘everybody does for the first few 
days.’’ And to her husband: “ Jessie and Cecile are play- 
ing; Shiela must be somewhere about. You will lunch 
with us, Mr. Hamil? There’s to be a tennis luncheon 
under the oaks—we’d really like to have you if you can 
stay.” 

Hamil accepted as simply as the invitation was given; 
Mrs. Cardross exchanged a few words with her husband 
in that perfectly natural drawl which at first might have 
been mistaken for languid affectation; then she smiled 
at Hamil and turned around in her basket chair, parasol 
tilted, and the black bey began slowly pedaling her away 
across the lawn. 

“We'll step over to the tennis-courts,” said Cardross, 
replacing the straw hat which he had removed to salute 
his wife; “they’re having a sort of scratch-tournament, I 
believe—my daughters and some other young people. I 
think you'll find the courts rather pretty.” 

The grounds were certainly quaint; spaces for four 
white marl courts had been cleared, hewn out of the solid 
jungle which walled them in with a noble, living growth 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Some Unterrified Capital 


gene Pennsylvania Railroad’s forty million dollar four 
per cent. loan was oversubscribed some twenty times. 
Asking for forty millions, the road was offered about a 
billion. The same good fortune, we trust, will attend the 
flotation of other first-class railroad loans that have been 
announced or are in preparation. 

The day the Pennsylvania subscription books were 
opened, as it happened, President Roosevelt sent another 
message to Congress in which he spoke about predatory 
wealth, and insisted once more that the Government must 
exercise large supervisory powers over the big business 
combinations of the country. But no timid investor was 
thereby deterred from offering his capital to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

To mention this is perhaps both supererogatory and 
unkind. But the falsehood, industriously circulated six 
months ago, that strong railroads were unable to borrow 
because the “ Roosevelt policy’”’ had frightened investors, 
was so transparent and silly that it really deserves a 
passing kick even in its present crippled and comatose 
condition. 

The “ Roosevelt policy” is just what it has always been. 
The difference is that investors now have spare money. 


What a Navy May Cost 


ROBABLY the Senate and House were not thinking 

of the Venezuela incident when they refused to author- 

ize four battleships this year; but when that incident was 

in its more acute stages the fact that we did actually have 

several idle ships of war in Atlantic waters was the cause of 
grave apprehension to many thoughtful minds. 

The Government might have decided to send a strong 
expedition to Venezuela for the purpose of enforcing Amer- 
ican claims. Then a frightful revenge would have been 
within the power of President Castro. He could simply 
have surrendered the country to us and left it on our 
hands. In such event any of the Congressmen who had 
voted for the war vessels which brought us that territorial 
acquisition might well have been nervous about facing an 
indignant constituency. 

In 1898, while our navy was much smaller than at pres- 
ent, we had several vessels to spare, and sent them to 
Asiatic waters. They captured the Philippines. Indulg- 
ing with regret is the idlest of occupations; but suppose 
the Congress that authorized the ships which sailed under 
Dewey had held its hand, in a parsimonious moment, and 
we had, consequently, been spared that conquest! 

It isn’t only the cost and the keep of two additional 
battleships; but who knows what undesirable islands 
and populations they might some day turn up with? 


Chasing Phantom Profits 


* HE WON more than a million dollars on the big de- 

cline in stocks last year,’ says the account of a 
recent suicide; ‘‘but unfortunately he overstayed his 
market and lost: it all.” In which experience he had a 
great deal of company. 

And in the big decline of last year, the bull of 1906 lost 
his winnings, while the advance upon which the bull won 
wiped out the gains that the bear had accumuiated in the 
last preceding slump. The speculator’s winnings are mere 
stage money—something that he can look at and amuse 
himself by handling for a little while until the manager 
comes around and takes it up for use in the next scene. 
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We should like to see or credibly hear of the books of 
that broker in either grain or stocks, doing a purely spec- 
ulative business of considerable magnitude, and extend- 
ing, say, over twenty years, which will show a net balance 
of real money secured and taken away by his customers. 


Polite Assurance and Price of Steel 


URING 1901 and 1902 and the first half of 1903, you 
may remember, the steel trade was notably brisk, 
demand tending to exceed supply. Then fell a very dull 
period, lasting about a year, with supply decidedly in 
excess of demand. 

Beginning with 1905 there was a great boom, insatiable 
appetite for steel everywhere, supply not able to keep 
within sight of demand, unfilled orders rising from three 
to eight and a half million tons. 

The boom ended last fall quite abruptly. April 1 last 
the Steel Corporation’s unfilled orders were less than half 
what they had been the year before. 

In the seven-year period, during which supply and de- 
mand performed in so eccentric a manner, the price of 
steel products changed little; in the chief product—rails 
—there was no change at all. The Steel Corporation, 
while much the largest unit in the trade—has a lot of com- 
petition. The extraordinary cohesion in the trade, as 
reflected in stability of prices, was explained by Chairman 
Gary of the Corporation as due to “an informal exchange 
of assurances among gentlemen.” 

At this writing there are those who allege that the gentle- 
men do not feel as assured by each other’s assurances as 
they did sixty days ago; who, in fact, predict a break in 
iron due to underselling by some of the weaker assurers. 
We trust, of course, and indeed pretty much believe, that 
this prediction will prove unfounded. For if a polite 
assurance, of general nature, urbanely passed among 
gentlemen at luncheon, will not hold prices steady, we 
shall expect to see a larger, more comprehensive Steel 
Trust which will accomplish that object. The captain of 
the Lusitania would as soon think of navigating by dead- 
reckoning as the steel makers would-of letting their prices 
be governed by the ancient law of supply and demand. 
Stability, but on a level somewhat lower than that of the 
last seven years, is preferable for everybody. It is unfor- 
tunate that the preferable condition is quite illegal. 


As to Back-Action Radicals 


E ARE dubious about that sort.of radicalism which 
looks backward. 

A generation or so ago any one could have a fine quarter- 
section of land in Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska by 
simply settling upon and improving it. That was a great 
opportunity for the individual without capital; but we 
should not call the statesmanship constructive which 
wasted itself lamenting that the opportunity is gone, or 
pretended to believe that some mysterious legislative 
process might conjure it back again. 

Centralization of business has proceeded far of late 
years. In many lines a man cannot get himself launched 
at all without large capital. Hardly nowadays could a 
young man, with much energy and a few hundred dollars, 
come to possess a wide segment of the packing trade. 
Nowadays that young man would not try it. Probably 
he would set up a mail-order business, beginning with 
collar-buttons and working up to grand pianos. 

That centralization in trusts lessens the individual’s 
opportunity is asserted as though it were axiomatic, and 
the logical inference would support it. Nevertheless, we 
have never seen conclusive proof of it. Certainly, any one 
who looks about will discover that a great number of men 
are still finding opportunities. 

Whether or not the trusts do lessen opportunity, to 
speak vaguely of abolishing them and conjuring back the 
vanished business organization of forty years ago is as 
idle as to regret the free lands of Iowa and Kansas. 

Attractive opportunity is not to be found in a graveyard. 


Something, Perhaps, in a Name 


HE effort to induce a freeborn American female 
citizen to put herself in the category of “servant” saps 
the strength and clouds the existence of housewives. 

Over this servant problem a feminine trade wind of 
sighs wafts perpetually across the land from Maine to 
California and from the Red River of the North to the Rio 
Grande. To most men it is only a joke; yet many a man 
would have nervous prostration if he had to get his work 
done under the conditions that his wife wrestles with. 
And in almost every other field, that is at all open to it, 
female labor is cheap and abundant. 

The trouble appears to lie simply in the name. The law- 
books, in their quaint, archaic language, still speak of 
relations between ‘‘ master and servant’’ when they mean, 
for instance, the division superintendent on the one hand 
and the walking delegate of the union on the other. 

Excepting the law-books and the Four Hundred— 
neither of which really counts—‘“‘ servant’’ has disappeared 
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from among male creation in this country. Probably 
therefore, the female employee, engaged in dustj e 
cooking and designated as a servant, feels herself to be an 
anachronism—which is the reason she is so notably 
restless. 

A Women’s Housesmiths Union, dignified by due Tules 
wage-scales and business agents, might solve the Whole 
difficulty. 

A philosopher, of course, would not mind being called a 
servant any more than he would mind being called a 
Unfortunately, very few philosophers are offering them. 
selves as cooks. 


What a ‘‘Class Consciousness” Js 


OX of the liveliest exhibitions of ‘class consciousness” 
that we have seen of late was furnished by the news. 
paper publishers of the country. Every one of them is, 
consumer of white paper. They believe that, owing to the 
tariff or the machinations of the trust, or both, they have 
to pay an excessive price for that commodity. So we see 
them standing together as a class upon their common 
economic interest and demanding redress of their common 
grievance. 

Legislation affecting the banking business at once pm. 
duces a demonstration by bankers as a class, because their 
common economic interest is touched. Manufacturers 
get very classy when the tariff is revised. If Congress 
should propose to levy an internal revenue tax on corn we 
apprehend that the show of class feeling by the farmers 
would be something notable, and that Congressmen who 
supported the measure would fare ill in the corn belt, irre. 
spective of their party labels. Because country merchants 
as a class oppose the parcels post, Congress is handling 
that subject very warily. 

Whenever any large body of men has a commonr eco- 
nomic interest and that interest is threatened, or they 
think it is threatened, no doctrinaire is needed to call them 
together in a position of protest. 


Making Gas Pay 


tie company which, under a municipal lease, supplies 
Philadelphia with gas has just submitted its report for 
1907. Among other things, this report shows net profits of 
over six million dollars, an increase of nearly one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars over last year; while stock- 
holders receive more than three and a half million dollarsin 
dividends, and about two and a quarter million dollars 
are added to the item of undivided profits, the total of 
which is now somewhat less than twenty million. In- 
cidentally, the company will employ nearly three million 
dollars during the coming year in general improvements 
of its plant and service. 

Apparently the company has done all that its stock- 
holdersreasonably might ask of it. Its management knows 
how to manufacture and distribute gas upon a money- 
making basis. 

When the city of Philadelphia was in the gas business it 
proved as conclusively that the manufacture of gas at the 
same price was without visible profit. At this time it also 
demonstrated that gas which should have the light-giving 
qualities to satisfy users was an impossibility. On that 
point the figures of the company’s report inform us only 
by inference; but the fact is that consumers generally are 
very well satisfied with what they now get. 

What’s the answer to this? Why can’t a city makea 
profit where a private corporation can? Ask your local 
boss. He knows. 


From Little Acorns 


Fg merece American industry remains unprotected. 

Anarticle in whose production we might lead the world 
is being imported in amounts and at a price which make 
domestic competition impracticable. The entire country 
as a consequence is threatened with a return to those rude 
conditions which prevailed previous to the wholesale 
attack upon our woodlands north, south, east and west. 

The State of New York, it is reported, has just purchased 
from Germany, at prices ranging from seventy-five cents 
to two dollars and sixty-five cents a thousand, nearly 4 
million seedling trees for the reforesting of its Adirondack 
reserve. Some day these seedlings will be trees; and the 
example of New York may be contagious. Now is the 
time to put up the bars. American trees for our children’s 
children, or else none at all! 

It is possible that some who hear this news may wonder 
how it happens that the Germans, whose history 1s col- 
temporaneous with the Christian era, have trees to spare, 
while we who began to hew our forests only within the last 
four hundred years already cannot, as it would appear, 
supply even the home market. They may also 
that Germany supports about seventy million souls on 4 
little over two hundred and eight thousand square 
land, while the United States spreads its ninety-odd mil- 
lions over an area nearly twenty times as large—a 
whose forests at one time were the wonder of the world. 
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WHO’S WHO—-AND WHY 


Our Old College Chum 


ELL, well, good people, look who’s here! None 

other than our old college chum, Doctor Seth 
W Low, new member of that close corporation, 
The LL.D.- Ph.D. Scholastico-Politico League of Guides, 
Counselors and Friends to T. Roosevelt, of which the 
charter and only members were Doctor Nicholas Murray 
Butler and Doctor Benjamin Ide Wheeler until Doctor 
Low appeared, suddenly, in their midst and expanded that 
ineffable duo to an insuperable trio, whereupon Doctor 
Wheeler and Doctor Butler, overlooking the insuperable 

rt of it, went hastily out to fly their tetrahedral kites. 

Now what do you know about that? Here we were, 
going along quietly and unostentatiously, with Doctor 
Butler ever ready to run over from New York and Doctor 
Wheeler willing and anxious to chase in from California to 
be on tap for any emergency, and bringing the tapping 
machinery with them; taking luncheon with the President 
so often the White House waiters had begun to call them 
“Doe”; exfoliating advice, wisdom, admonition and in- 
formation; giving valuable pointers on all matters of 
sate, both foreign and domestic; suggesting reforms, 
referendums and rebukes, and proving, conclusively, be- 
cause a man is at the head of a great seat of learning he 
does not, necessarily, have to sit on it all the time, but can 
devote a few, fleeting moments to the general good; es- 

ially as the newspapers are so generous with that 
delightful paragraph beginning: ‘‘ Among the callers at the 
White House yesterday were ” And it is quite a 
distinction, is it not, to be on terms of intimacy with the 
Chief Executive of This Great Nation? 

Thusitwas. Bennie and Nick were the 
candy university boys with T. R. when 
Doctor Low arrived at the White House. 

Moving with all his quiet grace and well-known 
dignity into the audience chamber, Doctor Low 
laid on the great mahogany desk a document. 

“What is it you have here?” inquired the President. 

“A pill,” replied Doctor Low. 

His curiosity being aroused, the President poked the 
document with an investigating finger. ‘‘ What kind ofa 
bill?” he demanded. 

“Why, really,’ replied Doctor Low, ‘I had not 
thought to inquire, but it is a bill handed to me, in my 
capacity as President of the Civic Federation, by that 
eminent friend of the common people and*protagonist of 
the proletariat, Francis Lynde Stetson, attorney for J. 
Pierpont Morgan.” 

Andso it was, providing as it did for an amendment to the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, which, when you read it one way, 
handed out enormous quantities of uplift for the toiling 
masses, and, when you read it another way, was not with- 
out its crumbs of comfort for the spoiling classes. But, be 
that as it may, it was this very bill that brought Doctor 
Low into the picture; not that he had been an unwelcome 
guest at the White House hitherto, but that it fixed his 
status, and allied him with Doctor: Butler and Doctor 
Wheeler in the great work of keeping the President on the 
track, at which they excel. 

Having joined, Doctor Low became an earnest little 
worker. There was no problem too abstruse for him 
to tackle, no complication on which he could not advise. 
Sitting, as he had been for years, in a sort of an acadermiz 
pose, he found vent for those stored energies, and he was 
enthusiastic. Ina short time he had tied Jimmie Garfield's 
tecord for consecutive visits to the White House and was 
giving Senator Jonathan Bourne the race of his life for 
frst place on the list of regulars. Meantime, {Doctor 
Wheeler sat out at Berkeley, waiting for a telegram that 
would bring him on the scene, and Doctor Butler watched 
from the windows of his study fora special delivery letter 
with those entrancing gilt letters in the corner that spelled 
the acme of his hopes: “‘ White House.” 


Low’s Departure for Barren Island 


ONB came. Doctor Low had arrived. He had, at last, 

discovered some reason for being President of the Civic 
Federation. He had, at last, fallen intoa good place, and he 
tayed. There are few places within the gift of the people 
that can be tacked on a man like Doctor Low; for, mostly, 
there is something sordid and—shall we say?— political 
about those fields of endeavor which so many of our 
leading citizens endeavor to endeavor in. 

To be sure, they elected Doctor Low mayor of Brooklyn 
ghee, and they elected him mayor of Greater New York. 
That they did not reélect him mayor of Greater New York 
¥as no fault of his. Until the very night of election the 
5 ited York newspapers all informed their excited readers 

the trend is for Low.” Postal-card ballots and canvasses 
Qferries and street cars proved this conclusively. Then, 
When there was about to be another triumph for the good, 
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Any Movement for the Uplift Became a Hole in the Ground 
Unless the Doctor was at the Apex of the Committee 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


the beautiful and the true, somebody started the trend for 
Low out toward Barren Island and it has not been seen 
from that day to this. Instead of trending for Low the 
crass and unthinking people trekked for McClellan, and 
the Doctor was removed from a high sphere of activity. 

Now an occurrence like this has many of the aspects of a 
calamity, for Doctor Low had been an institution for many 
years. He was more than a mere leading citizen. He was 
an exemplification. Whenever anything needed to be 
headed in New York Doctor Low was the natural head. 
Any movement for the uplift became a hole in the ground 
unless the Doctor was at the apex of the committee. Spared 
from the necessity of struggling for a living by a thrifty 
ancestor, he worked, nevertheless, for the common good, 
devoting himself to large and impressive thoughts on 
large and impressive subjects, he being large and impress- 
ive himself. 


The Universal Thought-Provider 


N HIS early days there was no problem of municipal 

affairs to which Doctor Low had not given thought, 
given it freely and fully, out of his enormous supply. So 
skillful did he become that he could furnish thought at 
short notice, almost instantaneously —thought voiced in 
the most solemn and overpowering language, that was 
seized upon avidly by the people of New York, who, after 
they had seized upon it, contented themselves with that 
operation and did what he told them not to do. Quite 
naturally, there was no restricting so vast an output of 
thought to any municipal situation or situations. One 
cannot localize cerebration. Before many years had 
passed Doctor Low was thinking for the State, the nation 
and the world. 

Thus it can be seen how essential it is to provide for 
Doctor Low a fitting medium for his thought—that is, a 
place wherte he can think publicly to the greater good of the 
greater number, much greater than would be the case if he 
were compelled to think in seclusion. Doctor Low has 
been careful about this, realizing the baleful effects to the 
body politic if his thought should not be supported, upheld 
so to speak, by some position before the people that would 
allow him to continue thinking massively in full view of 
the audience. Not, for a moment, that he has sought 
these tribunes; not that he has endeavored to obtain such 
recognition as the character of his thought demands, but 
because the very thought itself impelled the same. He has 
been ready, of course, to accept the burdens in the way of 
public service laid upon him. He is still ready to accept 
any similar burdens that may be proffered and bear them 
as best he may. Realizing as he does his duty to the 
masses, he will go so far, even, as to step forward a short 
distance to meet any such burden as may heave in sight. 

For—and here is the main point—it shall never be said 
Doctor Seth Low is recalcitrant when it comes to thinking 


for the people, the great, heedless people. Still—and here 
is main point number two—he must have a prominent 
position in which to think, must he not? Wherefore--but 
there are no wherefores to it. He musthaveit. That’sall. 


Trying It On 


OHN SHARP WILLIAMS, the Democratic leader of 

the House, was speaking about the defiance of the 
majority in the House of Representatives to some of 
President Roosevelt's policies. 

“You Republicans,” he said, ‘‘who are now shouting 
you will never do what. the President demands, and who’ 
have refused for the moment, are of the same mind as the 
little girl down in my State who wouldn’t say her prayers. 

“** Betty,’ her mother chided, ‘you must say your 
prayers. Come here, this instant, and let me hear you.’ 

“**No,’ replied Betty, ‘I ain’t going to say my prayers 
to-night, and I ain’t going to say my prayers to-morrow 
night, and I ain’t going to say them Tuesday night. Then, 
if nothing ain’t happened by that time, I ain’t never 
going to say them any more.’”’ 


Why There was Only One 


R. JUSTICE BROWN, of the United States Supreme 

Court, now retired, was addressing a class of young 

lawyers in Detroit, Michigan, which was his home before 
he went to Washington. 

“In my opinion,” said the learned Justice to the young 
men, “‘lawyers just starting out in life are prone to put 
too much reliance on letters of introduc- 
tion. They go to a new town to settle 
down and take letters to help them along 
instead of relying on their own abilities, 
and not on the help others can extend to them. 
I hear of young men taking a dozen or two 
letters into new places. Now, I do not believe 
in that. Why, to show you how it isa matter of principle 
with me, I will inform you that I brought but one letter 
of introduction with me when I came to Detroit, only 
one.” 

The Justice here paused and looked around to see what 
effect his words had had. One young man piped up and 
said: 

“Who was that letter from, Mr. Justice Brown?” 

“Rufus Choate,”’ he replied, and he doesn’t to this day 
understand why the class roared with laughter. 


At the Seat of War 


AMES K. McGUIRE, former mayor of Syracuse and a 
big Democratic politician in New York State, was in 
Washingtof a time ago. , 

Mr. McGuire has a face that is hard to shave. His 
experiences with the hotel barber had been unsatisfactory, 
and he went down the street to see if he couldn’t find 
some one who could take off the hair and leave some of 
the skin. 

He went into a shop where the barbers are negroes. He 
noticed when he got in the chair that the barber who 
began lathering him was freely decorated on neck, fore- 
head and cheeks with dabs of cotton held in place with 
court-plaster. 

“‘Here!’’? McGuire shouted. ‘‘ What’s the matter with 
you? Who cut you up that way? Tell me before you 
go on.” 

“Why, boss,”’ said the barber reassuringly, “dey ain’t 
nuffin to git ’cited "bout. You-all is puffly safe. You see, 
just befo’ you-all cum in I had a difficulty with a porter an’ 
had to put him out. He rasped me once or twice while I 
was doin’ it, an’ he jist came back an’ threw in a chunk of 
iron that hit me in the forehead. He’s comin’ back in a 
few minutes to throw in another chunk of iron, but you-all 
is puffly safe. I'll stand here between you-all an’ the do’, 
an’ all you got to do is to dodge when I do.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Secretary Root is the only Cabinet member who wears 
a silk hat down to work every day. 


€ Senator Milton, the new Senator from Florida, has a 
heavy black mustache and long black hair. He looks like 
a Spaniard, which he isn’t. 


@ Senator Hemenway, of Indiana, once dug ditches in 
Boonville, the village he still livesin; and Senator Beveridge, 
from the same State, was a book-agent, and a good one. 
@ Frank H. Hitcheock, who is managing Secretary Taft’s 
campaign in Washington, is a voluminous author. He 
wrote about forty pamphlets on foreign trade when he was 
in the Department of Agriculture. 
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Orthopedic Shoe 


for boys and girls. Light, strong, 
pliable, shapely and comfortable. 
Fits—because last follows the lines 
of the natural foot. Wears—because 
leathers are well seasoned, and 
workmanship thorough. A sensi- 
ble, sanitary shoe for summer vaca- 
tion wear. 

Button, lace, Oxfords in all leath- 
ers. Regular and extra sizes al- 
ways in stock. 


Our Shoe Guarantee 


We sell our shoes under the broad- 
est guarantee of quality and satis- 
faction. We assure you of correct fit, 
style, perfect materials, finest work- 
manship and utmost shoe values. 

Any purchase of shoes that dis- 
appoints in any particular, may be 
returned, and we will promptly ex- 
change them, or refund your money. 

Shoe catalogue mailed upon re- 
ceipt of 4 cts. in stamps. 

Mail orders carefully filled. 


Address Dept. 13 
60-62 West 23d St., New York 


No branch stores — No agents 














Why Do You Not 
Send for this Free 


Business Book? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
no money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s 
master business men have written ten books 
— 2193 pages—1497 vital business secrets. In 
them is the best of all that they know about 


Send 


— Purchasing — Organization — Position-Getting 

— Credits —Systematizing — Position-Holding ] 
— Collections — Retailing — Man-Handling 

— Accounting — Wholesaling — Man-Training 

~~ Time-Keeping — Manufacturing __ Business Generalship 
— Cost-Keeping — Insurance —Competition Fighting 


— Real Estate 
— Correspondence — Public Utilities 
— Salesmanship — Banking 


A booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 8 tell about manag- 
ing businesses both great and small; pages 4 and 5 
deal with credits, collections and with rock-bottom 
purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and training 
men; pages 7 to 12 with saiesmanship, with advertis- 
ing, with the marketing of goods through salesmen, 
dealers and by mail; pages 12 to 15 with the great 
problem of securing the highest market price for your 
services —no matter what your line; and the last page 
tells you how you may get a complete set — bound in 
handsome half morocco, contents in colors —for less 
than your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your 
daily newspaper. 

Will you read the book tf we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon. 


— Advertising and hundreds and hun- 
> dreds of other vital busi- 


ness subjects. 





The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


I am just like any other live-minded, red-blooded man of 
business. I keep my eyes and ears and brain open all the year 
zround for new ways to make money. If there is any possible ex- 
pedient that will increase my business or salary I want to know it. 
So then, if your sixteen-page booklet offers me such an opportunity, 
send it along. But mind you, I promise nothing, I agree to noth- 
ing, save to read the booklet. 


After that it is purely up to the 
booklet. ** 26—523"" 


Business .. 


Position 
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EACHING 
hastily into 
the Senate 


Chamber, young 
| Mr. Beveridge, of Indiana, took a number 
| of the ancient fuddy-duddies who are sup- 
| posed to direct the destinies of that august 
| assemblage and stood them on their heads. 


More than that, young Mr. Beveridge left 
the ancients on their heads for quite a space 


| of time, with their legs waving feebly in the 








| putting a crim 


air and faint cries for rescue echoing up 
from the green carpet. 

It has been a long time since a thing like 
that happened. Possibly there never was 
its counterpart. It was more than lése- 
majesté. It came pretty close to being a 
high crime and misdemeanor. It was con- 
trary to the established order. There was 
no precedent for it. Anything for which 
there is no precedent in the Senate is revo- 
lutionary and incendiary. The Senate has 
precedents for almost everything, from the 
right way to pull a tooth to the application 
of the Dred Bott decision to the Govern- 
ment of Guam. Here, however, was a new 
one. Here was a young Senator, with a 
bunch of other young Senators behind him, 
who dared—actually dared—to defy the 
ruling body; who had the temerity to hop 
gayly on the leaders and kick their shins; 
who had the irreverence—the gall, to speak 

lainly —to protest that the program of the 
eaders was not right, and to fight those 
leaders on the floor and get them all ex- 
cited and worried and flustered, and make 
them sit up nights and do all sorts of 
trading and bargaining to get enough votes 
to maintain their cause. 

It all came about because of the Presi- 
dent’s desire for four battleships this year. 
Congress did not want the President to 
have four battleships, not because Congress 
knew there was no demand from the people 
for four battleships, for Congress knew the 
people were with the President, but because 
Congress does not care for the President, 
rather deprecates him, in fact, and deter- 
mined to show him what was what by 
in the President’s project. 
Hobson made the fight in the House, 


| and lost, although he succeeded in getting 








what he thought was an appropriation for 
two battleships instead of the one the 
House leaders thought sufficient. Hobson 
didn’t know it, but the House leaders ran a 
snake into the naval bill. They authorized 
two battleships, but they did not appropri- 
ate any money for them, which left it over 
to the next session of Congress and delayed 
the construction just that long. That was 
clever of the House leaders. It wasa good, 
fat, sinuous, ring-tailed snake. 


Just to Spite the President 


The bill came from the House over to 
the Senate and fell into the hands of Sen- 
ator Hale, of Maine, our most celebrated 
essimist. Mr. Hale is chairman of the 
enate Naval Committee. He did not 
want four battleships. He did not want 
two battleships. e did not want any 
battleships. He saw this country blowing 
up with a loud noise if this program of 
naval expansion is continued, but, inas- 
much as the House had put in an authori- 
zation, for two, without providing any 
money, he thought the Senate could go as 
far as that, and he left the authorization 
for the two ships in the bill, adding a few 
words to make it sure no money would be 
provided and that the construction of the 
ships would be ae as long as possible. 
Mr. Hale is one of the leaders of the Sen- 
ate. His word has been law with the younger 
members of the majority for so long he has 
come to think he is the Constitution and 
all the revised statutes. HewenttoSenator 
Aldrich—who has been leader for years, 
also, and who is now tired of the job, for 
certain reasons not unconnected with the 
defeat of the Aldrich Financial Bill, and is 
about to quit —and laid the case before him 
“Tt is impossible,” said Hale, ‘that we 
should allow any more battleships. They 
are not needed, and if they are needed the 
President wants them, which is another 
reason why they should not be supplied.”’ 
‘*Correct,”’ said Mr. Aldrich. ‘ We will 
rally the Senators on our side for the propo- 
sition and refuse to give him four. He can 
have a promise of two.” 
Uncle William Allison, another leader of 
the Senate, agreed to the program. It was 


And How He Views the 
Doings at the Capitol 





simple as rolling 
off a log. Hale 
would call up the 
naval! bill and it 
would be passed substantially as it was 
reported from the committee. 

Meantime, Senator Beveridge had been 
ye around a bit. He discovered that 
a lot of the younger members of the Senate 
thought there should be four battleships, 
not only because the President wanted 
them but because the people wanted them. 
He announced he would introduce an 
amendment, if nobody else did, providing 
for four ships, speak on it and press it toa 
vote. 

‘*But, my dear sir,’ 
*‘you cannot do that.” 

“Why not?” asked Beveridge. 

“Because we do not desire it.” And 
there was a world of emphasis on the ‘‘ we.”’ 

‘‘Who are we?” Beveridge inquired. 

_‘The leaders,” said Mr. Hale with much 


dignity. 

‘Well, well,”’ said Beveridge, “‘I‘did not 
know my actions are controlled by any 
self-constituted leaders. Let’s find out 
about this.” 

Then there were various meetings. The 
younger men in the Senate, on the Republi- 
can side, fell in with Beveridge. He soon 
saw he had a compact fighting body, and 
while he did not expect to win, he deter- 
mined to give them a tussle. 

The bill came up. A four-battleship 
amendment was introduced and the fight 
was on. It lasted all one afternoon. The 
young Senators fought out in the open, 
desperately. They knew they were beaten 
and they were prepared to go down with 
flying colors. Suddenly, instead of taking 
a vote, the leaders decided to put the mat- 
ter over until next day. 


said Senator Hale, 


Beveridge Gives the Leaders the Ha-Ha! 


That gave the four-battleship men new 
courage. They held a meeting and decided 
to make renewed efforts. The leaders did 
not know what to do. They had never 
been against a flying wedge like that. 


Hale and Aldrich scurried around. They | 


beseeched the older Senators to stand to- 
gether and suppress this insurrection, on 
the ground of long acquaintance, intimate 
association, past favors, favors to come or 
any other ground that appealed. The de- 
bate continued. The young men kept at it. 
Hale let loose all his sarcasm. He glowered 
at Beveridge and Beveridge merely laughed 
at him. Aldrich, who rarely makes a 
speech, spent a long time in trying to des- 
troy Beveridge by quoting from one of 
Beveridge’s books. Lodge, supposed to be 
the President’s friend and with him on this 
at reage sat beside Hale, telling Hale 
ow to discredit Beveridge, who was calm 
and smiling through it all, and the young 
Senators stood by with unbroken ranks. 

It was a fight to a finish. The leaders 
exerted every influence they had. The 
were stunned at the revolt against their 
orders. They hammered Beveridge until 
Senator Smith, of Michigan, rose and pro- 
tested that the Senate should not be made 
a slaughter-house for the Senator from 
Indiana. The Senator from Indiana wasn’t 
worrying about that. He had the leaders 
on the run. Instead of the few hours the 
leaders predicted would finish the fight and 
obliterate the opposition, it took those 
leaders three days to get themselves in 
shape to vote. 

hose three days were spent in canvass- 
ing the Senate night and day, in bringing 
all sorts of pressure to bear on men they 
could force into line. Finally the vote was 
taken. The young Senators, who never 
expected to win, had twenty-three votes 
and the older Senators had fi But, and 
here is the main point, the older Senators, 
who had decided to authorize, merely, two 
battleships, were compelled to authorize 
and appropriate for two ships, and to an- 
nounce that a settled naval policy of two 
a y a year would be agreed upon. They 
had discovered that there is a compact, 
fighting for:e of young Senators, who are 
determined to make themselves felt, who 
are tired of taking orders, who do not think 
that long service entitlesa Senator to every- 
thing he wants for that reason alone, and 
the awakening has been stupefying. 

The Senate oligarchy is in a bad way. 
It is tottery and wobbly at the knees. Its 
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the soothing, cooling comfort of 
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| members do not know just what it was that 
| hit them, but they do know they have 
been hit hard. Meantime, Beveridge and 
| Piles and Smith and Flint and the rest are 
well satisfied with themselves. They have 
| landed on the oligarchy with more force 
| than the oligarchy ever landed on them, 
| which is saying a great deal. It has been a 
| great many years since the leaders have 
| been shaken up as they were on this propo- 
sition. It is a crime, of course—heinous 
crime— but, as yet, the leaders cannot figure 
out just what kind of crime it is. They can- 
| not classify it, mainly because they have 
not yet recovered from their amazement 
and chagrin. 


The Explosion of a Phenomenon 


The Honorable Jeff Davis, of Arkansas, 
has pulled off his second spectacle. The 
first one came early in the session, and 
nearly everybody stayed to see what sort of 
an affair it would be. Jeff had threatened 
| to walk down the centre aisle of the Senate 
in his yarn-stocking feet and pull Vice- 
President Fairbank’s whiskers. He didn’t 
| do it, much to the disgust of the specta- 
| tors. Moreover, his speech was not up to 
specifications. It was a rambling tirade 
against everybody who has more than a 
dollar and a half in money, and it made no 


| impression. 


Jeff introduced a resolution providing 
for the immediate extinction of all trusts, 
or something of the kind, and the resolu- 
tion was sent to the Judiciary Committee. 


| That dignified body put the resolution in 


the waste-paper basket. Davis introduced 
another resolution asking that the com- 


| mittee be discharged from further consid- 
| eration of his resolution, and made a speech 
| on it. 


Between the delivery of his first speech 


| and this one Davis had been to Arkansas, 
| where all his candidates had been defeated 


| had chased him up the street. 


in an election and where several citizens 
It came 
to look that when any person in Arkansas 


| was suffering from ennui he went out and 


took a crack at Davis. The popular 
amusement seemed to be to run Davis 
up and down the streets of Little Rock 
while he shouted: ‘‘ Again I am attacked 


| by the hirelings of predatory wealth!” 


Inasmuch as Davis came to Washington 
and announced how he intended to eat ’em 


| alive these stories rather softened the inter- 


| and wolves he did not stir a leaf. 





| the convention by 


est in him. He made his second speech. 
Three Senators remained on the floor. The 
rest of them went down to the restaurant 
or to their committee-rooms or to the cloak- 
rooms. The galleries were empty. Nobody 
was excited. Jeff was an exploded phe- 
nomenon. Even when he called the re- 
porters buzzards, carrion crows, hyenas 
From 
this time on Davis will cut no more figure 
in the Senate than as if he was not a mem- 
ber. The Senate will not listen to him, and 
the galleries will yawn whenever he appears. 
The Jeff Davis show will not repeat. It 
was good once, but the Senate and the 
gallery folks positively refuse to look at it 
or listen to it a second time. 


The Diplomatic Idea of Honorable John 


The Honorable John Barrett, the director 
of the Bureau of American Republics, 
came marching to the front a time ago 
with a brand-new and original idea. He 
thought it would be a fine thing if the 
diplomatists now sojourning in this country 
would go to the Republican National Con- 
vention at Chicago and see how the free 
and untrammeled American people choose 
a Chief Executive, or words to that effect. 
Unfortunately, the Honorable John is not 
a delegate to the convention, nor is he a 
member of the National Committee, nor 
yet a candidate for the nomination, which 
is an honor the Honorable John is reserv- 
ing for his country to enjoy at some future 
time. Wherefore, he was put to it to get 
tickets for the diplomatists. 

National Committeemen have slathers 
of tickets, so Barrett went to General 
Powell Clayton, of Arkansas, member of 
the National Committee and former Am- 
bassador to Mexico. General Clayton 
thought well of the scheme and provided 
the tickets. The invitations went out. 
Immediately the diplomatic corps began 
to whirl around rapidly. There were con- 
ferences in all known femnane and some 


dialects. It was extraordinary. It was 


more than that. And, what, pray, did it 
Were the diplomatists invited to 
resident Roosevelt, 


mean ? 
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and, if they went, were they expected to 
cheer for Roosevelt or to shout for Taft? 
Would it not be taking part in the politics 
of the country to which they are accredited 
to go to this convention? If they went to 
the Chicago convention must they not go 
to the Denver convention as well? 

There was much excitement. Cautious 
ones, like Sternberg, from Germany, and 
Takahira, from Japan, had previous en- 
gagements. The Latin America chaps fell 
in witha whoop. They wanted the junket. 
Ambassador Bryce, of England, who is 
reputed to know more about America than 
any American because he looks at us with 
an unprejudiced eye, you know, thought 
he might go. Still, back of it all, was 
insistent inquiry: Does the President 
desire it? So far, the President has said 
nothing about the matter, and the Honor- 
able John Barrett is the busiest person in 
Washington ae to explain what it all 
means. He will be equally busy up to the 
hour of the convention. Next time he in- 
vites any representatives of foreign govern- 
ments to a prea powwow he fervently 
hopes he will forget to mail the letters. 

Senator Hale, of Maine, is real cross 
these days. He cannot understand how it 
is any person, in or out of the Senate, can 
dispute any statement he makes, as he is 
a great Conservative Force. The Senator 
spoke bitterly the other day of the fleet 
going into ‘‘foreign waters.” 
the Pacific Ocean. 


You see, the Senator comes from Maine, | 
and the only coast he recognizes as prop- | 


erly belonging to this country is the coast 
of Maine. 


Logs and Letters 


HE average reader of fiction would 


expect Stewart Edward White to be a | 


big, brawny, husky person, inured to the 


rigors of the frozen North and the hardships | 
Instead, he is a quiet, | 


of the great forests. 
rather slight man, with very little hair on 
the top of his head, and an extremely gentle 
manner. He leaves all the strenuous ex- 
ternals to his brothers of the Professional 
Primitive and Raw Beef Schools of Fiction. 

White has had a very active career, 
nevertheless. He was born in Michigan, 
where his father had extensive lumber 
interests. He started out to be a business 
man but got the writing fever. He went 
up to one of his father’s lumber camps and 
became so much impressed with the rough- 
hewn life there that he determined to write 
about it. He knocked about from camp 
to camp, working with the men sometimes. 
Then he wrote The Blazed Trail. and took it 


up to a big camp to see if he had got all his | 


facts right. Lumber camps don’t usually 
love newspaper or other kinds of writers, 
because some very exaggerated pictures of 
camp life have been painted by them. 
When it became known that White was a 
writer he got very little kind treatment. 
He was not only ‘‘kidded,” but he was 
‘‘cussed.”’ One night he went up to the 


foreman, a grizzled old lumberman who | 


had been away from civilization so long 
that he had almost forgotten what a town 


looked like, and said: ‘‘Bill, did you ever | 


read a book?” 

‘‘Well, I reckon I did,’’ replied Bill. 
read the Almanack every year.” 

‘‘Here’sa book of mine I'd like to have 
you read,”’ continued White, passing over 
the manuscript. Bill looked at it sus- 
piciously, but took it. The next morning, 
when White crawled out of his bunk, he 
saw Bill still sitting before the fire and 
reading. He had read a chapter and a half. 

‘*Kid, this is all right,” said the old 
foreman. After that there was no further 
kidding of White. 

White has some interesting ideas about 
gathering material. He never goes any- 
where with literary malice aforethought. 
He goes for pleasure first (it may be 
Canada, Arizona or Wyoming). Later, the 
scenes or incidents group themselves into 
form for stories or articles. He said the 
other day to a friend: ‘‘I could never have 
been a newspaper reporter, because I can’t 
take an assignment to go to a place and get 
a story.” 

At White’s bungalow, called the ‘‘Jump- 
ing-Off Place,” near Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, he has the blue sea in front and the 
rugged mountains behind. He has also a 
summer home in the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains. It is a log cabin which he built with 
his own hands. This was no pose, but 
necessity. It is many miles from a hamlet 
and there was no help to be had. 


“y 


He meant | 









SAID THE HEAD DESIGNER 


FQ-NHE head designer is the man who 
| knows how to draw a lot of lines that 
look like a page from Euclid, on a 

sheet of heavy paper, and when the paper 
is Cut into a pattern and the goods are cut 


| by that and the clothes are made from the 


goods they will have the difficult qualities 
called ‘style’ and “shape.” 

“Shape is really style, isn’t it?” I asked 
him. 

“In a way, yes,” he answered. ‘Style is 
the general lines, shape is the adjustment of 
the garment to the individual. 

“Style is something that anybody can 
put into clothes, if he wants to. Any one 
who can see as far as tomorrow knows what 
style is. You know what style is as soon, 
perhaps, as anybody else. 

“Style isn’t what ‘they’ are going to 
wear; style is what you recognize as the 
right thing to wear. 

“Once in a while there is a freak style 
of one sort or another—but queer clothes 
can’t be popular. But you've got to avoid 
| confounding distinctiveness with queerness. 

“Nobody dictates style. It develops and 
changes along natural lines and by natural 
laws. : 

“Style is what has brought mankind from 
bare skin to bearskin and then right along 
to ‘Sincerity’ clothes.” 

“Are you going to talk shop?” I de- 
manded. 

“Not at all. But there is one feature of 
style that we claim to be exclusive with us. 
That is the making the style a part of the 
garment—blending fit, fashion and fabric. 

“With us the demand of style isn’t satis- 
fied when the pattern is cut. After that the 
goods must be cut accurately. You've been 
through the cutting rooms, and you know 
that we cut cloth more scientifically than 
the majority of so-called merchant tailors. 

“And then the garment must be put to- 
gether accurately—and we don’t rely on 
Old Dr. Goose—the hot fiatiron—to put the 
smoothness and the fullness and all that in 
the front of a coat, or the right curve and 
sweep in the collar and shoulders. All that 
snugness and snappiness is done in the 
making—in the cutting and sewing of the’ 
linings as well as the fabric.” 

“That ought to help,” I commented. 

“Don’t you see,” asked the head designer, 
“that when the style is made in it has to 
stay in? 

““Not a curve or a line of a ‘Sincerity’ 
garment thanks Old Dr. Goose for its being. 

“It’s there because we make it there, and 
we make it there because we have people 
who have the know-how and the pride in 
good work.” 

“Yes, but what about quality?” 

“Some folks say we're actually finicky 
about that. When you know that every 
square inch of fabric is scrutinized by sharp- 
eyed experts for faults of weaving and that 
sixty-nine other experts O. K. every part of 
the work before we let the garment go to 
the dealer you know that quality is in every 
thread of clothes that have this label: 
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F OTIS HARLAN 
had a dollar for 
everybody who 

knows him as a come- 
dian he would be a 
rich man, but he 
doesn’t need that 
contribution for the 
excellent reason that, 
though scarcely any 
of his admirers know 
it, he is a rich man 
already. When 
‘‘Charley”’ Hoyt, the 
farce-maker died, 
Harlan for several 
years quit playing 
and became a man- 
ager, and now, though 
he is before the foot- 
- lights again, he is 
keeping a tight hold 
on his managerial 
interests, is a con- 
trolling power in a 
big Southerncircuit of 
theatres, and has five 
companies ‘‘on the 
road” in the North. 

It was when he ran 
out to Pittsburg from New York to look at 
the production of one of these ‘‘road com- 

anies’’ that he fell into conversation with 

eGonnigle, a stage-hand whom the man- 
ager had recently engaged to go with 
the troupe as an assistant property-man. 
McGonnigle was complaining of the dis- 
comforts of travel. 

“‘Oi always feel so dhirty,’”’ he said. 
‘*Oi’m not used t’ goin’ widout a brush an’ 
comb.” 

“‘Surely,”’ protested Harlan, ‘‘ your trunk 
is not so full that you can’t get a brush 
and comb into it.” 

“Trunk?” repeated McGonnigle. ‘I’ve 
got no trunk.” 

‘“‘Then you'd better get one,” advised 
Harlan. 

**Phat for?” 

**To carry your clothes in, of course.” 

“Phat!” cried McGonnigle—‘‘an’ me 
go naked?” 





When the Community Failed 


R. LESLIE M. SHAW, who used to be 

the favorite son of Iowa and who 
can’t be a prodigal yet, because you don’t 
hear of any fatted calves being cooked for 
him out in Manilla, Iowa (spell it with two 
l’s!)—Mr. Leslie Mortier Shaw (no sym- 
bolism in the middle name) says that out 
his old way the people met the panic with 
something that, though Mr. Shaw doesn’t 
so describe it, must have been a combina- 
tion of the courage of conviction in their 
heads and the fear of God in their hearts. 
He says that in a little town in Clinton 
County, where there was only one bank, 
and where that bank seemed likely to fail, 
the banker—it was a private bank—just 
closed his doors and hung out a sign that 
read as follows: 





THIS BANK AIN’T FAILED 
THE COMMUNITY’S FAILED 
WHEN THE COMMUNITY COMES TO 
AG’IN, THIS BANK WILL RESUME 
BUSINESS 











Happened in Our Midst 


R. BOOTH TARKINGTON, the 

Indiana novelist, tells this story to 
illustrate the journalistic enterprise of a 
certain small town of his native State: 

Starting out for a hunting trip Mr. 
Tarkington made his way to the town of 
W——, where he was to be joined by 
several friends coming by rail from farther 
up the country. At the hotel fronting 
on the railroad tracks the hunter put up 
late in the evening, his favorite bird-dog 
quartered in the back yard. In the morn- 
ing it was discovered that the dog had 
ees. 

““Have you a newspaper in town?” Mr. 
Tarkington asked the landlord, who sat 
tilted back in a chair on the front porch, 
enjoying a morning pipe. 

‘*We sure have, sir,’’ replied the land- 
lord, pointing across the way to a sign that 





Michael (Who Gets the Last Seat in the Car): “* Waalli—be Gorrah— 
if Oi Had Come in Afther Myself Oi Wouldn’t Have Gotten No Seat at All!” 


swung above the shoemaker’s shop. ‘‘ The 
Morning News, out at four o’clock every 
day, rain or shine.” 

“Going to advertise for my dog,” the 
novelist remarked as he went down. the 
steps. 

The editor of the Morning News, the one 
printer and the printer’s ‘‘devil’’ held the 
fort, all busily getting together the day’s 
edition of the paper. The editor had just 
completed a paragraph or two, noting the 
arrival in ‘‘our midst’”’ of the writer, and 
assuming that the caller was the notable 
visitor, received him with due ceremony, 
assuring Mr. Tarkington that though ‘‘ we 
are just going to press we will be glad to 
hold the paper to insert your ad., sir.”’ 

‘Fifty dollars’ reward for the return of 
pointer dog, answering to name of Rex, 
which disappeared from the yard of the 
Mansion House Monday night,” read the 
advertisement. 

Returning to his hotel, within half an 
hour Mr. Tarkington had decided that it 
might be best to add: ‘‘No questions 
asked.”’ 

Across the tracks to the Morning News 
again went the advertiser. The office was 
deserted, save forthe little lean, red-headed, 
freckled-nosed ‘‘devil’’ who sat perched 
upon a high stool, his knees drawn up, 
gazing pensively out of the dusty window. 

‘“Where’s everybody?” Mr. Tarkington 
aioe blithely, putting his head in at the 
oor. 

‘‘Gawn to hunt the dawg,” the boy 
answered laconically. 

— MARGARET HANNIS. 


The Letter-Writer 


I’m glad that I know how to write. 
It’s easy as can be. 

I write to all my relatives 
Who like to hear from me. 


When I am telling how I eat 
The crusts to help me grow, 

And that I’m getting very big, 
I always tell it so: 


penn 


And when I say I love you lots 
And send a great big kiss, 

It’s not the least bit hard to do— 
It always looks like this : 


000.0 200 


It’s strange I write much plainer than 
The grown-ups write to me. 
They read my notes, but reading theirs 
Is hard as it can be. 
— LOUISE AYRES GARNETT. 


Mrs. Greeley’s Mistake 


OX E of the oddest and most original char- 
acters that ever lived was the great 
editor, Horace Greeley, whose statue may be 
seen in Printing-House Square, New York, 


NONSENSE 


gazing ever toward 
the mighty West that 
has far outgrown even 
his prophetic visions 
of future prosperity 
and greatness. 

During his waking 
moments Mr. Gree- 
ley’s mind was so 
preoccupied with his 
newspaper work and 
his voluminous corre- 
spondence that he 
neglected many of 
the conventionalities 
of deportment and 
dress. 

In this way he was 
somewhat of a trial 
to Mrs. Greeley. It 
annoyed her, for in- 
stance, if he wore one 
leg of his trousers in- 
side of his boot-top 
and the other one 
outside, but Mr. 
Greeley would do it 
i —through oversight, 

( of course. It worried 

| her when he used the 
parlor centre-table 
for a hat-rack; yet he persisted in the habit 
until Mrs. G., her patience exhausted, was 
compelled to resort to strenuous measures 
to cure him. 

It was while the ‘‘cure’” was being 
wrought out that Mr. Greeley received a 
business call one day, at his summer home 
in Chappaqua, from the late Congressman 
Amos J. Cummings, who was at that time 
a sub-editor on the Tribune, of which 
Greeley was owner and editor-in-chief. 

The interview took place in the parlor. 
Cummings kept his hat in his hand until 
he was inside the room; then, dropping it 
on the table, he and his chief sat down 
opposite each other and were soon deep in 
consultation. 

In the midst of their conversation Mrs. 
Greeley walked briskly into the room, 
smiled pleasantly at Mr. G.’s caller, and 
then her facial thermometer suddenly 
dropped to thirty below zero as she caught 
sight of the hat on the table. For the frac- 
tion of a second she allowed her gaze to 
rest upon the offending headgear, and then 
stepping quickly over to the table she 


| 
mead 





caught up the hat and flung it out of the | 


open window into the yard. 

““Why, Mother, you mustn’t do that!” 
exclaimed Mr. Greeley. ‘‘ What’ll Amos 
think?” 

“Well, then, keep your hat off the table!” 
was the tart reply. ‘‘I told you, not over 
half an hour ago, when I threw it out of the 
window, I’d do it every time I found it 
here.”’ 

Mother, 


“Yes, I know you did,” 


chuckled Mr. Greeley, ‘‘so I didn’t bring | 











it back in. It was Mr. Cummings’ hat you | 


threw out this time!”’ 


Then, turning to | 
his caller, he said with another chuckle, as | 


Mrs. G. hastily vanished from the room: | 
“I forgot to tell you, Amos, that Mrs. | 


Greeley is trying to break me of the habit 
of leaving my hat lying around on the 
centre-table.”’ 

‘‘Never mind,” said Cummings dryly; 
“‘T’ve found it out. The next thing will be 
to find my hat when I want to wear it 
home.”’ 

But he had no trouble about that. Mrs. 
Greeley was nowhere visible when the inter- 
view was over, but both hats were found 
hanging in their proper places on the hall- 
rack, and there was about them (especially 
the one belonging to the future Congress- 
man) a well-brushed look which seemed to 
say: ‘‘ With the apologies of Mrs. G.” 


Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
€ Busybodies are always idlers. 
@ Most mythology is only idol talk. 
€ Economy is the science of wise liberality. 


@A man’s income is something that is 
five times what he tells the assessor and a 
fifth what he tells his wife. 


@ Not a few public men who loudly refuse 
to volunteer for nomination to the Presi- 
dency add a whispered aside that they’ll 
serve if drafted. 



































































Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 


has. among its Spring and 
Summer models all the new cuff, 
lapel and pocket flap ‘‘ wrinkles,” 
‘‘fads’’ and ‘‘notions,’’ besides 
standard ‘‘quiet’’ styles. 


$12 to $35 


Garments of your size must fit you 
as if made to your measure; try ’em 
on and look in the mirror. 

Will they wear well? 

Just ask any wearer of 

Michaels-Stern Fine Clothing. 


Write for booklet ‘*M,’’ ‘‘Styles from Life," 
covering Men’s ‘* Correct Dress'’ for Spring and 
Summer, and ‘* Useful Law Pointers,’ FREE. 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO. 


Manufacturers 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Solid Color Silk Barathea 


Woven on our own looms, fashioned in 
our own shops. The only neckwear in the world 
sold direct from Weaver to Wearer. None 


better at 50 and 75 cents. If the merit of 


Shibboleth Neckwear 


doesn’t ‘‘stick out’’ all over it return the ties and we 
will cheerfully refund your money. 


FOR THE SUMMER TIME 
Pennsylvania.—Our new narrow reversible four-in- 
hand, 49 in. long by 114 in. wide, most suitable for 
the proper style summer collar. 
Columbia.—Square end club tie, a tie to be knotted 
into a bow. (Mention collar size.) 

Both styles in black, white, brown, garnet, purple, 
navy. 





Choice of ties and colors to suit. 
$2.00 the half dozen, postpaid 
Other shapes in black and white. 
SHIBBOLETH SILK CO. 

463 Broadway, New York 


Send money-order, check or two-cent stamps, 
vite for Catalogue G. 
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a Cool, Shady, Secluded 
Porch with 


Vudorres 


TRADE MARK 


They are made of thin strips of Linden 
wood, closely bound with strong seine 
twine in a lock-stitch weave. Artistically 
stained in soft, pleasing colors to harmo- 
nize with color-scheme of house and envi- 
ronment; these colors are weather-proof 
and will not crack off or fade. They keep 
out the sun, but let in the breeze and 
sufficient light to read or sew by. They 
can be seen through from the inside, but 
not from the outside, giving privacy and 
seclusion. They are inexpensive—aver- 
age equipment costing only from $2 to 
$10, according to size of porch. The 
shades come in various widths. 


Vudor Porch Shades last for years and should 
not be confused with the flimsy, carelessly made 
bamboo or imported screens which do not last 
and always look cheap. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


handsomely illustrated in colors, and fully de- 
scribing Vudor Porch Shades and also 


Re-enf d 
Vadlor Renee 


the hammocks that last— made with.a unique 

atented re-enforced bed and extra strong cords. 
Though costing no more, one will outlast two 
ordinary hammocks, as well as being handsomer 


and more comfortable. 
With the booklet we will send you name of 
the Vudor dealer in your town. Address 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
228 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
In buying be sure that an aluminum name-plate bearing 
the word Vudor is on the Porch Shade and a linen tag bear- 
ing the word Vudor on the Hammock. 


———— 
HAVE You READ 
VACATION Book? 


“Mountain and 


Lake Resorts” 


It will tell you how to get 
the best out of your Sum- © 
mer vacation, where to go, 
how to go, and the best 
place to stay. 
This beautiful book of 112 
pages is fully illustrated, 
gives description of the 
various resorts, list of hotels, 
rates, railroad fares, etc. 
Send 10c. in stamps and a | 
\ 




















copy will be mailed to you. 
ress 
GEORGE A. CULLEN 
Gen. Pass. Agent, LackawannaRail- 
toad, Department 15,90 West St., 
New York City 
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80 Shines 25c!. 


Smaller size—enough for 20 shines—10c. Go to your 4 | 


dealer— if he can’t supply, clip out this whole ad as 
a certificate and we will supply you direct with 


Eagle Brand Shoe Cream ' 


Best for black o: 


ot r russet shoes — will not change original color 


oe russet or brown—a pure oil dressing — gives a quick, 3 
> mg, waterproof shine. Has a «lelicate odor, and won't 
tub off on hands or garments. Comes in glass jar. 


American Shoe Polish Co., 224 N. Franklin St., Chicago , | 


Use ‘*Nova"'—Best Cle: i : c i 
OF ge Bisa caner for White orany Shade CanvasShoes. | 


| and other parasites from the soil. 


| rest of the 
| strictly to this little corner or pouch, all 
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on account of their seeds, fibres, husks 
and irritating substances, and the dangers 
of their being contaminated by bacteria 
These 
charges appear to have little adequate 


| foundation, and, so far as we are in a 


position now to judge, the only way a food 
can give us, or be accessory to, appendi- 


| citis is by its being taken in such excess- 


ive amounts as to set up fermentive or 


| putrefactive changes in the alimentary 


canal, or by its being in an unsound, decay- 
ing or actually diseased condition. Any 
amounts or quality of food which are capa- 
ble of giving rise to an attack of acute 


| indigestion may secondarily lead to an 


attack of appendicitis. The only single 
article of diet whose ingestion is declared 
by Osler to be rather frequently followed 
by an attack of appendicitis is the peanut. 

Therefore, the best thing to do in the way 
of taking precautions against the occurrence 
of appendicitis is, in the language of the 


| day, to ‘‘forget it’’ as completely as pos- 


sible, réassuring ourselves that, in spite of 


| its extraordinary notoriety and popularity, 


it is a comparatively rare disease in its 
fatal form, responsible for not more than 
one-half of one per cent. of the deaths, and 


| that the older we grow the better become 


our chances of escaping it. 
Whatever we may have decided in re- 
gard to our brains, by the time we reach 


| fifty, we may feel reasonably sure we’ve 
| no appendix. 


A redeeming feature of appendicitis is 


| that the appendix lies—so to speak—in a 


corner, or wide-mouthed pouch, of the great 
peritoneal cavity; and if the inflar. cation 
set up in it can be ‘‘walled off” from the 
eritoneal cavity, and limited 


will be well. This is what occurs in those 
cases of severe appendicitis which spon- 
taneously recover. If, however, this dis- 
turbance bursts its barriers, and lights up 
an inflammation of the entire peritoneal 


| cavity, then the result is likely to be a fatal 


one. Just how far Nature can be trusted 
in each particular case to limit and stamp 
out the process in this manner is the core 


| of the problem that confronts us, as attend- 
| ing physicians. 


In the majority of cases, fortunately, 
the peritoneal fire brigade acts promptly, 
pours out a wall of exudate, and locks up 
the appendix in a living prison to fight out 
its own battles, and sink or swim by itself. 
But unfortunately, in a minority of cases, 
by a wretched sort of ‘‘senatorial cour- 
tesy”’ which exists in the body, the appen- 
dix is given its ancestral or traditional 
rights and allowed to inflict its petty trou- 


| bles upon the entire abdominal cavity, and 
| include the body in its downfall. 


Lastly come the two most pertinent and 


appealing questions: 


hat is the outlook for me if I should 
develop appendicitis? And what is to be 
done? 

In regard to the first of these, it is safe 
to say that our answer is much less alarm- 
ing than it was in the earlier stage of our 
knowledge. Naturally enough, in the be- 
ginning, only the severest and most un- 
mistakable forms of the disease and those 
which showed no tendency to localization 
were recognized, or at least came under the 
eye of the surgeon; and as a large percent- 
age of these resulted fatally, the conclusion 
was reached, both in the medical profession 
and by the laity, that appendicitis was an 
exceedingly dangerous disease, with a high 
fatality in all cases. As, however, phy- 
sicians became more expert in the recogni- 
tion of the disease, it was discovered to be 
vastly more common, while side by side 
came the consoling knowledge that a con- 
siderable percentage of cases got well of 
themselves, in the sense of the inflam- 


| mation being limited to the lower right- 


hand corner of the abdominal cavity, 
though, of course, with the possibility of 
leaving a smouldering fuse which might 
light up another explosion under any stress 
in future. 

Further, as the attention of the post- 
mortem investigators at our large hospi- 
tals was directed to the subject, it was found 
that a very considerable percentage of all 
bodies, ranging from twenty to—according 
to some estimates—as high as sixty per 
cent., showed changes in the appendix and 


I | its neighborhood which were believed to 


be due to old inflammations; so that, 
while it is only possible to speak with great 


caution and reserve, the balance of opinion 
among clinicians and pathologists of wide 
experience and the more conservative sur- 
geons appears to be that from one-half to 
two-thirds of all cases of appendicitis will 
recover of themselves, in the sense of sub- 
siding more or less permanently, without 
causing death. 

On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that the appendix is an organ which, 
so far as any evidence has been adduced, is 
entirely without useful function; that it is 
- gene of shriveling and disappearance, 
i 


eft entirely alone, and that the best | 


result which can be expected from a self- 
cured attack of appendicitis is the destruc- 
tion of the appendix and its elimination as 
a further possible cause of mischief. By 
avoiding an operation in appendicitis, we 
may be 


one-fourth to one-third of all cases develop 
serious complications, you never can be 
quite sure in which division your particular 
case will fall. 


The chances are in favor of yourrecovery, | 


but—put on a lightning rod, in the shape 
of the best and most competent doctor 
you know, and be guided entirely by his 
opinion. An attack of appendicitis is 
like shooting the Grand Lachine Rapids. 
Probably you will come through all right; 
but there is always the possibility of land- 
ing at a moment’s notice on the rocks or in 
the whirlpools. With a good pilot your 
risk doesn’t exceed a fraction of one percent. 
And fortunately this condition has been 
not merely theoretically but practically 
reached already; for the later series of 
case groups of appendicitis treated in this 
intelligent way by codperation between the 
physician and surgeon from the start, with 
prompt interference in those cases which to 
the practiced eye show signs of making 


trouble, has reduced the actual recorded | 
mortality of the disease to between two and | 


five per cent. Even of those cases which 
come to operation now, the death-rate has 
been reduced as low as five per cent. in 
series of from 400 to 600 successive opera- 
tions. When we contrast this with the first 
results of operation, when the cases as a rule 
were seen too late for the best time of 
interference, and from twenty per cent. to 
thirty per cent. died; and with the interme- 


diate stage, when surgeons as a rule were | 


inclined to advise operation at the earliest 
possible moment that the disease could be 
recognized, and from ten per cent. to fifteen 
per cent. died, we can see how steady the 
improvement has been, and how encourag- 
ing the outlook is for the future. 

Cases which have weathered one attack 
of appendicitis are of course by no means 
free from the risk of another. Indeed, at 
one time it was believed that a recur- 
rence was almost certain to occur. Later 
investigations, based upon larger numbers 
of cases, now running up into the thou- 


sands, give the reassuring result that | 
though this danger is a real one, it is not so | 


great as it was at one time supposed, as the 


average number in whom a second attack | 
occurs appears to be about twenty per cent. | 


This, however, is a large enough risk to be 
worthy of serious consideration; and in 
view of the fact that the mortality of opera- 
tions done between attacks is less than one 
per cent., it is generally the feeling of the 
profession that, where there is any appre- 
ciable soreness, or tenderness, or liability to 
attacks of pain in the right iliac region, in 
an individual who has had one attack of 


appendicitis, the really conservative and | 
prudent procedure is to have the source of | 


the trouble removed once and for all. 


The four principal symptoms of appendi- | 
citis are: pain, which is usually felt most | 
keenly somewhere between the umbilicus | 


and the right groin—though this is by no 
means invariable; tenderness in that same 
region upon pressure; rigidity of the muscles 


of the abdominal wall on the right side; and | 


temperature, or fever. 

No matter how much and how varie- 
gated pain you may have in the abdomen, 
or how high your temperature may run, if 
you are not distinctly sore on firm pressure 
down in this right lower or southwest 
quadrant of the abdomen—but be careful 


not to press too hard, it isn’t safe—you | 


may feel fairly sure that you haven't got 
appendicitis. If you are—you may still 
not have it, but you’d better send for the 
doctor, to be sure. 


ractically certain that we save | 
nothing that is worth saving—except the | 
fee. Moreover, even though only from | 
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or ten cents in 

stamps or coin,to 
pay cost of packing 
and mailing, we 
will send you 
enough 


ee all 
I COM Fee 


to make 

eight cups of 
delicious coffee- 
J) together with this 
beautiful,frosted, 
aluminum graduate, 
designed for measuring 
(rather than guessing) 
 cattus tak of dry a 
coffee to be used. _ 
Reao Mr.E —'s Experience. sae: 


Pattebureh, Pa., April 10,'08 
fe aske we to tell you that she received 
~ nua coff u 
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ARRINGTON HALL is pure, 
high-grade coffee, prepared by 
our patented process —a common- 
sense method of treating the berry { 
; y 
whereby the substances which add 
nothing to its flavor and healthful- 
ness are removed, and the coffee } 
flavor is preserved to a remark- 
able degree. 

By our Special Process all dust and the 
bitter cellulose skin, evidently placed 
by nature around the heart of the berry 
to protect it—certainly not intended 
for human use—are removed and 
thrown away; and when you buy a 
pound of Barrington Hall you get a 
pound of the best part of the coffee 


berry only. 
** Steel-Cut’’ means that the coffee is 
cut (not ground) into fine, even par- 


ticles. This cutting does not crush the 
little oil cells as does grinding, and the 
rich, aromatic oil (Food Product),which 
makes coffee flavor, is preserved. This 
explains why a pound of Barrington 
Hall makes 15 to 20 cups more of per- 
fect, full-strength coffee than will the 
same weiglit of ordinary coffee. 

PRICE: 35c to 40c per pound according to 
locality. Packed in sealed tins only. If your 
grocer tries to sell you something “ just as 
good,” he has his own interest, not yours, in 
mind. Write us, and we can tell you how and |} 
where to get Barrington Hall. If yau accept an } 
imitation, please do not judge our coffee by it. 

Address our nearest office q 
116 Hudson St... 246 N. Second St. 
New York City Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Why Not Save Your 
| Carpets and Floors? 


Sliding Furniture Shoe 
isGuaranteed ff 
be of lasting 


1 to do it and 
satisfaction. 
‘ 





Made in Polished 
all sizes Mott Metal 
for Wood an 
| or Metal Annealed 
| Furniture Glass 


Leading Hotels Everywhere Are 
Using Them. 
Retail price 25c to $1.85 


Ask your dealer or write. 


ONWARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Menasha, Wis. 
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Operated with one hand. Saves every grain 
Does not leak, Saves its cost. Sells on sight 


eet Postpaid, Rubber 25c; Leather S0c each. 


= SELF-CLOSING 
TOBACCO POUCH 


cconists send Dollar 


— Druggists and T. 

————* Bill for dealers’ trial order on display card 
Large profits, quick sales. Traveling representatives wanted 
The Self-Closing Pouch Company, 517 Culver Way, St. Louis, Mo 









































































































































































“The 
the thing” 


@ It’s the Gold Pen 
that is the life—the 
real basis of value 
and usefulness in any 
fountain pen. The 
thorough reliability 





O f MABIE, TODD & CO.'S 


is due to the abso- 
lute mechanical and 
scientific perfection 
of its Gold Pen in 
connection with our 
feed, which is made 
on Nature’s Laws. 


This has made the Swan Foun- 
tain Pen far superior to any other 
ever put on the market. 

It is thoroughly dependable 
—always ready to write at the 
lightest touch. 

Our illustrated booklet tells about 
the Swan Pen —Write for it today. 
MABIE, TODD & CO., Dept.A 
Established 1843 
149 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 
Brussels Manchester 


17 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 
London Paris 

















Eastwood Sandal 
Children’s 


Sizes 4 to 8 






An Ideal 
“Play Shoe” 


All the fun of “going barefoot” without the 
scratches and bruises. 
allow the feet to 
Eastwood Sandals 20p%,.4"saturally 
and are a grateful relief to children whose feet 
have been distorted by ill-fitting shoes. They 
relieve and prevent excessive perspiration. 

The Eastwood Sandals are made by an entirely new method 
of shoe construction. Stitching is all outside, no wrinkled 
linings, waxed thread or tacks—just smooth, clean, oak- 
tanned leather next to the feet. 

Made over the celebrated 
Eastwood Lasts 

Shipped to any address in the U. S., all prepaid, 
upon receipt of price as foliows: Children’s sizes 4to 8, $1.00 
per pair; 9 to 11, $1.25; 12 to 2, $1.50. Larger sizes are also 
made for women and boys, 3 to 5, $2.00. Men's 6to 10, $2.50. 

Our 60-page illustrated catalogue of latest styles in shoes 

and stockings for men, women and children on request. 


Wm. Eastwocd & Son Co. 3202 Mansy. 


CLASS PINS cacces 


For Society or Lodge — College or School 
R. Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
\ Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two coiors and showing any letters 
> or numerals, but not more than shown in illustra- 


tion. Silver Plate $1.00doz. 7 
Sample 10c. 






















ya > FREE—our new and 

handsomely illustrated catalog—shows new 

styles in gold and silver. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges 

at right prices. Special designs and estimates free 
Bastian Bros. 


Co., 13 South Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 








Foreign Hotel and Steamer Labels 


The kind that are pasted on 
travelers’ grips and trunks are 
the latest fad. Used for posters 
and other purposes. Ten—all 
different —for one dollar. 


Foreign Guide Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





| the tiger to a soft pulp. 





the fierce, snarling face slipped down over 
the dull gray forehead of the elephant, and 
the next instant Bahadar was rocking like 
a small boat in a choppy sea as he danced 
Leaning far over, 
Amar saw the striped body thrown far 
backward by the elephant’s forefoot, only 
to be caught in the hollow of the hindleg 
and returned. It was a game of giant foot- 
ball; and the mammoth player gave 
rumbling expression to his delight. 

“There, stop, Lord of Creation; cease, 
Khudawand!”’ the mahout cried presently. 
*‘ Ai, ai, little brother, be merciful! ”’ 

Bahadar was trying to kneel on the 
tiger’s body at this period; but Amar, in 
impatience, drove the iron hook into the 
soft bone of his huge forehead, and pres- 
ently he desisted. Amar, seeing that the 
life was crushed out of the big cat, had 
Bahadar lift him to the ground. Then he 
— in angry amazement at the striped 

ody. 

Tonkia had succeeded in turning Begum 
and had just come up. 

‘Look thou, Tonkia!”” Amar cried. ‘It 
is not the One! This is one who brings 
forth young of this debased tribe. It isa 
mother of cubs.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” added Tonkia, slipping 
down Begum’s trunk. ‘And the monkey- 
faced Gond has told the truth, for he said 
it was not the tiger of Gopal, but another, 
he shot.” 

“And indeed he did smite this one with 
the long gun. See, here, the hole in the 
shoulder,” Amar added. ‘‘And now we 
shall have again the Gond’s tiger as Pro- 
tector!”’ 

‘“No, indeed,’ Tonkia objected. ‘‘Was 
there ever a bad female that did not extend 
her wickedness to the male? And if this 
breeder of young wandered here in a Gopal 
jungle it was by the friendship of the tiger 
they call the Preserver. And if she was an 
eater of men so also will he be an eater of 
men.” 

‘And if we speak in the village of this 
— sone Indra will become fattened on 


ride. 
. ‘Would it not be counted a disgrace, 
Amar, for men who are keepers of Lords of 
Wisdom, such as Bahadar, to babble with 
foolish tongues?” 

“You are right, Tonkia,’’ Amar con- 
firmed; ‘‘ Bahadar shall throw this carrion 
into a swamp. If the jackals and hyenas 
bury it, that is well. But didst ever hear, 
Tonkia, that the co e of an elephant 
may be made stronger by a portion of a 
tiger’s liver?” 

“‘Indeed it is true,” Tonkia answered; 
“fas true as that they are made to see at 
night by the swallowing of owl’s eyes, 
fresh taken from the live bird.” 

“Well, we will soon take out the liver of 
this tigress, for undoubtedly she had 
courage. And now that we have gone thus 
far we will destroy the other tiger and end 
this foolish talk of a Protector.” 

“The kissing of a tiger is serious play,’ 
Tonkia objected. 

“‘There is no danger, brother,’’ Amar 
declared valiantly; ‘‘the — of Gopal is 
a fat pig, whose belly trails the ground; 
too lazy and self-content for strife. And 
Bahadar has been blooded this day over 
this one; and his desire for battle shows 
that he has often been in the line of beaters 
for tigers. From Ragnath, for the gift of 
eight annas, I can geta gun. We will come 


‘forth on Bahadar’s back, brother, and slay 


Indra’s pig tiger. Then we will pretend to 
have found it in the jungle dead from 
Indra’s gun. That will prove that it was 
his debased tiger that killed Omrao and 
all the others, and not this lean-flanked 
nurse of young.” 

Amar ripped up the tigress, and as he 
gingerly tore out the liver he said: ‘‘’Tis as 
well the spirit of Omrao was properly laid 
by the Yogi, for half of the poor man is here 
within, no doubt.” 

As Tonkia climbed to the back of Begum 
Amar poured out upon the tigress a male- 
diction of fervor. At each name of obloquy 
he twitched from the mottled muzzle a 
bristle or two of whisker. ‘‘They are not 
much, Tonkia, in the way of a beard, but 
will sell readily in the bazar as charms,”’ 
he commented. 

A fretful ‘‘ Phr-r-u-tt!”’ from Bahadar — 
it was like a whine of fear—caused Amar to 
raise his head, to gaze with a sickening, 
paralyzing sense of horror into the yellow, 
glaring eyes of the Gopal tiger, a dozen 
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ards away. He knew the huge head well; 
in had met its owner often in the jungle. 


There on the broad, sloping forehead were | 
the black lines that formed the letter W. | 
The massive head was thrust through the | 
bamboos as though it were a painting on a | 
green background. There was a certain | 


placid dignity, a restfulness of conscious 
power, in the striated mask. No snarl 
curved the lips; and the yellow eyes held 
more of questioning than of threat. 

Bahadar, even without a command, 
swung Amar 44 the waist to his neck. 

Encouraged by his place of fair security 
the mahout recove his speech. ‘Oh, 
ho! Khudawand, Protector of the Poor! 
Do not hurt little Bahadar,” he sneered. 

He touched the elephant in the neck, and 
in obedience the huge fellow backed nena | 
away, the tiger watching his going wit 
seemingly idle interest. 

‘‘There she lies,’ Amar called; ‘‘thou 
art welcome to her evil-smelling carcass.” 
Then he swung the elephant about; and as 
they pushed away at a rapid pace they 
heard echoing through the forest, in deep 
tones, the ‘‘ A-e-ough!”’ of the tiger. 

‘Sit patiently, eater of children,” Amar 
flung over his shoulders; ‘‘ we will return. 
Ai, ai, Bahadar ” Amar touched the 
elephant’s head with the palm of his hand, 
and then his own forehead in salaam—‘“‘ we 
will settle this matter of true gods.” 

When they had come to the village Amar 
went in search of a gun. 

It was of wild dogs he spoke to Ragnath, 
the watchman—wild dogs that put the 
elephants in a temper with their yelp. 
And when he had crossed the gatekeeper’s 
palm with a rupee the latter advised that a 
gun might be had; but powder and ball 





were only given out for special purposes. | 


They were under lock and key and un- 
stealable. 

Just at that Tonkia came running to say 
the Baboo wanted Bahadar sent down to 
the river-bank at once to bring up two 
large boxes that had been landed from a 
steamer. 

At the landing, when the big elephant 
was putting a long box on his tusks, the 
Baboo called, ‘‘Be careful, Amar, for in 
the box are guns, also powder and balls.” 

Had ever such a chance come to any 
one? Powder was in the box that gaped in 
frailty from its rough handling on the 
steamer. Even Bahadar knew that it was 
not strong, for the fingers of his trunk 
clasped it with nervous gentleness. The 
mahout gave a false order to the elephant 
with a kick from his toe; the box slipped 
on the ivory tusks, and the lid tore away in 
his trunk, spewing to the hard road rifles 
and guns; brass cartridges lay like a shower 
of gold in the sun. 

hile Baboo Ghose screamed from his 
fat throat unsweet words Amar slipped to 
the ground, and, while salaaming in deep 
penitence, deftly tossed into the hiding 
grass half a dozen cartridges with his 
nimble toes. Later, unobserved, he re- 
trieved them; and, his task finished, got 
an old muzzle-loader from Ragnath and 
carried it to the elephant lines. 

Amar had gone out many times with 
sahibs when they hunted bison up in the 
hills of Bhumia, and knew there was powder 
in the cartridges. With his little axe he 
tried to cut the bullet out. But the shell 
was a hard nut to crack; the bullet 
puzzled him—he couldn’t cut it; he had 
never seen a nickel-covered bullet before; 
and it was so small. And when he had 
parted it from its brass shell he gave a cry 
of disgusted surprise. 

‘By the age of my father! Tonkia,” he 
exclaimed, “‘this powder has been kept so 
long that its strength has —— gone; 
see how the color has faded. It will take a 
lot of this weakened stuff and such work to 
open these brass pots.” 

The cartridges were for a .450 Express, 
and held 70 grains of fierce cordite, many 
times the strength of black powder. 

“Tt will take two portions now that it 
has passed out of its strength,” he declared, 
and 140 grains of cordite was trickled into 
the doomed gun. The bullets being con- 
ical did not appeal to him, so he hammered 
them into a more or less spherical form and 
rammed two on top of the explosive. 

While Amar charged his muzzle-loader 
with the union of gun-cotton and nitro- 
glycerine, Tonkia had given Bahadar a 
piece of the tiger’s liver sandwiched in a 
wheat cake. Now they were ready, and 
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When you have an old- 
fashioned candy pull—how 
good and wholesome it tastes 
—how different from the 
ordinary “store candy.” 


Necco Sweets are the good 
wholesome kind—they in- 
clude every sortyou may want. 


Jenot (roeriates 


are one of 500 different kinds. 
Trya box. Howmuch better 
they are than nameless kinds. 


For your pleasure’s sake — for health’s 
sake—for your chil- 

dren’s sake look 
for the seal of 
Necco Sweets. 


At all dealers 
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who sell high 

grade goods. SWEETS 
NEW ENGLAND NP New Exclana™ 

CONFECTIONERY CO . onjectioSery ca 
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Summer and Melcher Sts. \& 
Boston, Mass. 











** Rare Matrix 
) Turquoise 


We cut and polish together the 
Matrix or Mother Stone and the 
clear Turquoise, the delicate brown 
markings of the Matrix harmoniz- 
ing beautifully with the exquisite 
blue of the gem. Send for our cata- 
log No. 3, which illustrates many rich 
designs in Rings, . 
Brooches, Scarf Pins, 
Cuff Links, Fobs, 
Necklaces, Collar- 
ettes, Bracelets, etc., 
in 14 Karat Solid 
Gold Mountings— 
a few pieces in 
Heavy Sterling Sil- 
ver Art Craft Pat- 
terns. As we own the mines we use 
only the choicest stones. 


When in New York call at our shop 
and office and see the ~ stones 









No. 223, $12.50 


being cut, polished an 


Arizona Turquoise Mines Co. 


171 Broadway, N. Y. (Entrance on Cortlandt St.) 




















| SUMMER COTTAGES 


Bungalows 

‘| The Easter Num- 
ber of Keith’s 
Magazine isa 
Big Double issue 
of 80 pages de- 
voted to the very 
interesting su b- 
ject of bungalow 
building. Shows 
25 different styles ; 
of the $800 to $3000 bungalow ; 10 are full designs with 
floor plans, cost estimates, descriptions, etc. 

Established in 1899, is the recognized leading authority om 
Home Building, Decoration and Furnishing. issue 
gives 7 choice designs by leading architects and many happy 
solutions of the home building problem. 

Yearly subscription $1.50— News Stands. 


Special $1.00 Offer 
As an inducement for you to send BOW 
for ‘* Keith’s,’’ I offer a copy of this big 
double Easter 25c. bungalow number, 
2 other recent issues, a copy of my Rew 
book—45 C 6 months 
subscription to ‘‘ Keith’s,"’ 
with June. That is, jfor $1.00 you _ 
ceive 9 numbers, and a choice book 
plans. Send today. 
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MAX L. KEITH, 480 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minu. |” 


































mounting the tusker they headed for the 
jungle. Tonkia carried a large-bladed 
i .spear and a stout rump-stick to keep 
Behadar head-on in the conflict. Just as 
they turned out of the village the grating 
roar of the tiger was carried to their ears; 
and a little later at a sharp turn of the road 
a running man turning the corner at full 
speed almost fell under Bahadar’s huge 
feet; indeed, but for a gentle guarding 


_shove of the trunk he would have been 


crushed. 2 ; : 
“Salaam, Kasim,’’ Amar cried, discover- 


ing in astonishment that it was the shikari. 
Then an inspiration of torturing humor 
coming to him, the mahout, stretching his 
Jean arm up the road toward the village, 
said, ‘‘He went that way, Kasim.” 

“Who went that way?” the Mussulman 


ked. 
ee Why, the tiger, to be sure. Wert thou 
not chasing him? I heard his call of fear 
even before I saw him fleeing.”’ 

Tonkia laughed and pounded the ele- 
phant pad with his rump-stick in glee. 

“Thou art a fool, mahout,” Kasim re- 
torted angrily, striding away. ‘‘It will be 
a matter for rejoicing the day the tiger 
makes a meal off thee, scrubber of ele- 
phants,” he turned, a dozen paces away, 
to fing over his shoulder. 

As Bahadar raised out of the flat lands, 
following the path up the hill deeper into 
the gloom of the forest, misgiving prompted 
Tonkia tosay: ‘‘ Why should we come out 
here, Amar, to slay this tiger when it is the 
work of Indra and Kasim, and they sit there 
in the bazar and boast of their hunting?”’ 

“Be not afraid,” the mahout answered 
brusquely; ‘‘this matter is Bahadar’s; we 
do but help, being servants to his rape 
But when we meet this jackal in the path, 
stand firm behind me with the rump- 
stick, and strike my lord with full strength 
just above the tail should he have a sudden 
thought of turning homeward. He might 
perchance have a quick memory of the 

hee cakes. No, Tonkia, there will be no 
ear in the mind of Bahadar. And when I 
smite the striped pig with the long gun, by 
my father! but he will soon finish him as he 
did the other.” 

Amar had scarce ceased his boast when, 
as in answering defiance, was heard a deep, 
moaning call from the tiger, ** A-eough, 
a-eough, a-houk! A-eough, a-eough, a- 
houk!”’ straight ahead. 

“He still talks to that debased female 
who is dead,’’ Amar said. ‘‘ Ai, ai, Baha- 
dar, there he waits for thee to knead him 
into a pulp as a baker works his cakes. 
Push on, my Mountain of Teak Trees; 
hurry forth, River of Strength.’’ 

Amar was talking to keep his courage 
up, also that of Tonkia. Bahadar pricked 
his ears, and from his trunk a low, vibrant 
note of anger whistled. 

“We will come fair upon him,” Amar 
said, “for the wind blows our way from off 
his stinking body.” 

But this very factor of the tiger-stenched 
wind betrayed their advance, for the ele- 
phant, irritated by its unsavory odor, 
suddenly elevated his trunk, and blew a 
shrill note of defiance—the bull elephant’s 
battle-cry. 

A wl straight ahead in the path 
ca the elephant to check; and Amar 
and the Dweller looked at each other for 
ten seconds. Then the great striped body 
— into the jungle, and the two men 
could hear the spoof-spoof of the huge 
as their owner traveled about them in a 
circle. The mahout voiced all the con- 
ventional terms of abuse; but this tirade, 
so derogatory to the moral nature of the 
rine failed to draw him forth to an 


“Look thou, Bahadar,” the mahout 
commented, ‘‘here is a blustering eater of 
children and weak-livered villagers that 
thinks to frighten thee with his snarl.” 

But could you not smite him with the 
gun when he comes again in the path?’’ 
onkia asked nervously. 

_ ‘Even the Colonel sahib, who was prac- 
ticed in directing the gun with his eye, 
would not give a tiger this chance of catch- 
ing him with no bullet in his gun, brother. 
I was not mahout to a great shikari sahib 
SIX Seasons to commit such foolishness. 
When he puts his strength against Baha- 
dar’s, and I can touch fim with the gun, 
then will be the end of Indra’s false god. 
Where has the accursed eater of men gone? 
—I hear eg igh Ny _? 

continued, nudging the elephant, 

and holding the gun ready for emergencies. 
ae dozen paces and the elephant suddenly 
vered beneath Amar like a boat that has 
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A Trouble-Saving Stove 


Why sacrifice the quality of the cooking and your peace of mind 
over a coal fire when a New Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook- 
Stove is all that’s needed to change an overheated, inconvenient kitchen 
into a comfortable and handy room for housework? 











The “New Perfection’ Stove is a home stove. It is built for one 
specific purpose—to do good cooking in home kitchens. It is not a 
house heater—it is not intended to be. The 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove | 


throws off so little heat that you may work beside it all day and not 
be uncomfortably warm. Remember, too, irrespective of season, that 
the “New Perfection” is a most convenient and reliable cooker— 
safe, easily regulated, economical. 




















Your kitchen arrangements are yet incomplete if you 
have no “New Perfection” Oil Stove. 








Made in three sizes—fully warranted. If not with 


your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


The R. is meuntiad to evenin f 
yi é g comfort 
a O LAMP in the home—the one faultless 
’ light. Do away with makeshifts and get a 
Rayo. If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY Se 


(Incorporated) 
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Stop “Knocking” 
and “Missing” 


Keep CARBON out. Be sure you are 
getting the BEST of PURE OIL. What do 


you know of the oil you use now? Don’t | 
the 


simply order “a gallon of oil” at garages. 


The best motor built cannot stand a poor oil. 

Prove agood brand—then stick te it. 

If your engine is “knocking” and “ missing,” you are 
using an oil that burns when the engine gets hot. 

Burnt oil leaves carbon, and carbonis just gummy grit. 

It plasters the pistons and cylinder walls—and covers 
the spark plugs where they should be clean. 

Carbon is like so much sand. 

It grinds out the cylinders—ruins compression. 

Carbon does more than anything else to wear out a 
motor and make it act badly. 

Most oils are impure. Few are made right. They 
burn at low heat. Many are gritty before they are 
used, because they are filtered but once. 

You cannot afford to use oils like these. 

They cost you too much for repairs. 

Let me seil you your oil direet—at factory prices. 
You save about 30c on every gallon this way. 

Try my oil free. 

Suliivanoil passes off in a vapor when its work has 
been done—the formula is right. Sullivanoil is not 
thick —is not thin—it’s between. It forms a fine film of 
great toughness. You need but 6 drops of Sullivanoil 
where you use 10 drops now. 

I have been making oil for 20 years. 

1 know how. 
cars were used. I know the best oil for a motor. 

Sullivanoil can not burn—so 


Sullivanoil 


deposits NO carbon. It is free from 
ALL GRIT, because it is filtered 5 times 
—and THEN filtered INTO THE CAN. 


Prove all I claim. Mail the coupon below with check for 
$3.50—the factory price. 

I'll send you 5 gallons prepaid, You use one. If that gallon 
doesn't improve your car —doesn't do all | say—or you don't 
want to use the rest—no matter why —just send it back 
C. O. D. and get back your money without question or wait. 

Dun or Bradstreet will tell you I'm good forthis. So do it 
now—save your car—save repairs—make every ride pleasant. 
Cut out and send in the coupon today, or write me like this: 


O. 1. L. Sullivan, Maker of Sullivanoil, 
49 Wells Street, Chicago, Ili. 


Enclosed find $3.50 for one 5-gallon can of Sullivanoil. It is 
understood that if 1 use one gallon of this oil in my engine and do 
not like it for any reason, you will refund my $3.50 in full upon 
receipt of the remaining four gallons, returned C. O. D. 

‘ 


Name 
Street 


Town and State 

























Every 
Prospective Mother. 
Something new—only scientific garment 
of the kind ever invented. Combines solid 
comfort and ease with “fine form’’ and ele- 
gant appearance in the home, on the street, and in 
society. —Always drapes evenly in front and back— 
no bulkiness—no draw-strings—no lacing—no ripping 
or basting—Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
F Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

ree Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
ages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
ment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
cent paid. Other Skirts—1f not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B dress 
and walking skirts will positively please you— 
Which 


same guarantee.—!|lustrated book free. 
book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & WilliamsCo., Dept.28,Buffalo,N.Y. 



























The first and only real Méchanical Intake Valve Motorcycle 
made and marketed in the United States. Thousands in suc- 
cessful use. The only Motorcycle to climb Pike's Peak 
Full of practical features and improvements. 

The ‘* R-S.’” line comprises Single and Twin Cylinder ma- 
chines, Tandems, Tricycles, Tri-Cars and Delivery Vans, and 
represents the most value as well as the most advanced motor- 
cycie construction. 

Hundreds of testimonials from every, part of United States 
Showing ** R.-S "' achievements in racing, record making, hill 
climbing and endurance tests sent /ree with complete illus- 
wrated catalogue, on request to Dept. F 


Reading Standard Company, Reading, Pa. 
Makers: The Renowned Reading-Standard Bicycle. 

















have run my own Car since the first | 
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struck on a rock. His trunk went up with 
a swing to the left, only to curl like a steel 
coil between his tusks as a striped body 
suddenly hurtled through the air launched 
from a rock. The tiger’s objective had 
been Amar, but the oulden lift of the huge 
head caught him in his spring, and a 
scream of rage came from Bahadar as the 
powerful claws sank into his trunk and 
ripped his ear. The shock almost unseated 
mahout; his fingers closed spasmod- 


| ieally on the trigger of the gun, half- 


wrenched from his grasp, and the 140 grains 
of cordite ripped the barrel as if it were 


| brittle glass, driving into Bahadar’s neck a 


fragment a foot long. The awful shock 
threw the mahout senseless to the ground. 

It was an hour before Amar recovered 
his senses. Then he rose and put his hand 


| to his face—it was very sore, and his head 








was racked with pains. What had hap- 
pened? Slowly came back to him the 
terrible scene. He felt a curious surprise 
that he was alive. Of Tonkia, of Bahadar, 
of the tiger, there was no sign whatever. 

Voices of the evening told him that night 
approached. A jungle-cock was crowing 
in the distance, answered by the miaou of 
a peacock; myriad crows were wrangling 
over their resting-places in a wild mango 
tree. A family of monkeys eyed the lone 
man curiously from a big sal. Deeper in 
the jungle a sambur belled; his note of 
alarm hung with trembling faintness on the 
evening air to be taken up a little closer by 
the coughing bark of a ribbed-faced deer. 

This caused Amar to start in fear. That 
way, somewhere, prowled the tiger. He 
started off toward the village, his bare feet 
beating swift time to the nervous fear that 
was in his heart. As he ran his mind 
cleared to a remembrance of the explosion 
and the encounter. There would be ques- 
tions as to where and why he had parted 
with the elephant. It would cost him a full 
rupee to bribe Ragnath to swear the gun 
had been stolen by some thief. 

The road had now merged from jungle 
ath to village street, and Amar slackened 
is pace. A group of villagers blocked the 

way at Abdul’s sweet-shop. 

“Ho, Amar!” Kasim cried, at sight of 
the mahout, ‘did you catch him?” 

Amar winced. 

‘‘What has happened, mahout?”’ Baboo 
Ghose asked, interrupting Kasim’s sneer; 
‘“‘we hearing too much tiger roar and 
elephant blowing his trumpet.” 

“T had gone with Tonkia to the jungle 
for green-eating for the elephants,” Amar 
said deliberately, ‘‘when with awful roar 
the tiger that Indra maintains is the Pro- 
tector suddenly sprang upon Tonkia as we 
were cutting the bamboos.”’ 

“‘And you ran away,” sneered Kasim; 
“your liver turned to water and you fled; 
and perhaps it was but a jackal.” 

“‘Not so, Kasim,” the mahout retorted 
hotly; ‘‘it is the way of a Mussulman to 
run when there is danger.”” He unrolled 
his loin-cloth and drawing forth the 
bristles he had plucked from the tigress 
asked, “‘ And is this the beard of a jackal?”’ 

Kasim and the others stared in astonish- 
ment at the undoubted tiger bristles. 

‘‘How are you getting these hairs?’ the 
Baboo asked. 

“The tiger seized Tonkia by the shoul- 
ders,’’ Amar lied with ready fluency, ‘‘and 
having no weapon in my hand I grabbed 
him by the beard as one might a man in 
strife; but he fled to the jungle with 
Tonkia, and I think he has eaten the 
mahout, who was surely dead, for the tiger 


. had crushed his shoulder and neck.”’ 


A chuckle caused Amar to turn quickly 
in time to see the monkey face of Indra 
straightening itself back from a broad 
grin; and there was the same evidence of 
mirth on the faces of the others. 

Baboo Ghose explained. ‘‘Tonkia is 
coming here from the jungle half an hour 


| since crying that the tiger has eaten up 


Bahadar and Amar.” 
** Also,’”’ Kasim added, “‘he is telling that 


| he fought with that tiger, beating him with 


| his rump-stick until you are all eaten up.” 


Everybody laughed except the mahout. 
“Where is the elephant?’’ Baboo Ghose 


asked; for Amar remained silent, wonder- 
| ing if Tonkia had also spoken of the gun. 


‘‘Did not Tonkia also tell thee where to 


| find Bahadar?”’ he replied testily. 


0. 
“‘Well, neither do I’’; and the mahout 
stalked away angrily to the elephant lines, 
hoping that perhaps Bahadar had returned. 
e foutid only Tonkia, whose slow- 
working _ brains . seemed... now...absolutely. 
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An All-Metal Screen 


Ready for any Window 
















There’s not a crevice in 
the Sherwood Metal Screen 
—there’s no warping—no 
swelling or shrinking, no 
cracking—none of the old 





























wooden screen troubles. 





Hi The frame is of stee]— 
rigid and weather- proof, 
Adjustable to any window. 
May be fastened perma- 
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tz Jp nently outside the window 
Mig or put under the sash. 


Sherwood Metal Frame 


Adjustable 
Window Screens 


cost no more than wooden screens, wear five times as long—are 
much neater in appearance and, best of all, keep out all the 

flies and mosquitoes. No waiting for fitting—just go 
to the nearest hardware dealer or department store, 
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t 1, select the height you want, the width will take care 
oH man of itself. Heavily japanned to prevent rust. 
. rH Prices 35¢. to 70C. If not at your dealer’s, ‘ 
Hee tt ety { 1+ write us for information. 
a 3 jane . 
Hews it Hh ise3s Sherwood Metal Working Company 
Shade: seri as Syracuse, New York 
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IF YOU WANT A PIPE 


to carry, without spilling, lighted or unlighted, in your vest, trousers er coat pocket, to 
smoke in an auto, on a boat, in a high wind, or anywhere, buy the 


Peach Pipe 


Stem swings over bowl making a perfect cover, so con- 
tents cannot spill when pipe is not in use. Wind shield 
prevents ashes from blowing out while smoking. Made of 
genuine French briar and has solid vulcanized rubber stem. 
Ask your dealer for it or send LEAVITT & PEIRCE, 
U. S. Selling Agents, Cambridge, Mass., $1.00, and the pipe will be mailed. 
Manufacturers, PEACH PIPE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 








Sénd for circular. 











Buy a Copy of George Randolph Chester's 


Get- Rich- Quick Wallingford 


He did the Widows and Orphans Good 


Cloth $1.50. Illustrated. At all booksellers or sent postpaid by the publishers. 














Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia 


‘A Kalamazoo Bees 


Oven Thermometer 
Direct to You 


Makes Baking Easy 
MARK REGISTERED 






















TRADE 


Let us send you our New Kalamazoo Gas Range Catalog. 

Shows many styles of exclusive, special arrangements and con- 
venient features on our Gas Stoves and Ranges, which, after all 
were designed, were submitted to a mumber of well known house- 
wives for their criticisms. 

Find out what has been accomplished with all the facilities and 
skilled workmanship available at the Kalamazoo Stove Company’s 
large Factory and Foundry, with the help of these good women who 
“know how and know what women want.” Every man and woman 
who reads this new catalog will be surprised and interested to read 
about our practical Gas Range features — often thought. of but 
never before embodied in any Gas Range. Remember we sell 


On 360 Days Approval Test and We Pay Freight 


Every Kalamazoo Gas Stove and Range is of the Very Highest Qual- 
ity — you could not get higher quality—-even by paying many times our price 
direct-to-you. And you cannot yet our many exclusive, convenient, practical 

features in gas ranges on any other gas range than a Kalamazoo. 


Write a Postal for Gas Range Catalog No. 808 
Remember that our reputation for Quality is behind every gas stove or 
range we make just as it is with over 100,000 coal and wood Kalamazoo 
Stoves and Ranges now in use all over America. As we have a catalog 
for coal and wood stoves, ask for Gas Range Catalog No. 808. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich: 
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In Beginning Your House 
Consider Its Heating 


Home comfort and health depend upon the 
heating system you install. Your aim should 
be to secure a system which will produce a 
maximum of properly distributed and easily 
controlled heat with a minimum of expendi- 
ture for fuel. 


STEAM, VAPOR 
and HOT WATER 


Are the approved modern, hygienic and scientific 
methods of making a home comfortable. By their use, 
healthful conditions are preserved and the house 
evenly heated — plenty of heat supplied on cold days, 
and moderate heat for milder weather. 


Monitor 
Coil Boilers 


Make these systems of heating 
the most economical, as well 
as the most satisfactory. These 
Boilers positively afford more 
heat from a given quantity of 
fuel than any others. Our 
booklet contains the proof, 
with full particulars. Send for 
a copy— it’s free! 


MONITOR STEAM 
GENERATOR MFG.CO. 
115 Broad Street 
LANDISVILLE, PA. | 


Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, Philadelphia 


18 Years Building Boilers 





































We now make the Thor Motorcycle 
complete as well as the famous Thor 
Motor. 24% to 5 H. P. Has the | 
Thor Spring Fork, which increases 
rider’s comfort and adds to life of machine. Geared 
Transmission. Reduces friction 70%. Drive posi- 
tive and noiseless. Far in advance of all others. 
Great proposition for agents. Write for Free Catalog. 
Aurora Automatic Machinery Co., 330 State Street, Aurora, Ill. 
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A Doctor Says :— 


“Sanitary Water Filter 


is the perfection of efficiency, cleanliness and dura- 7 
bility." His name and address upon request. / 
“‘Efficient’’ because the water is filtered 
through two layers of crushed quartz, one 
of charcoal and four finely perforated metal 
plates. 
** Clean '’ because charcoal is easily renewed 
and the quartz washed in hot water. 
“*Durable"* because it is made of non- 
corrosive metal and is sé#¢f/e in construction. 
If your dealer cannot supply yuu, 
send us $2.00 for the ‘‘Sanitarv 
Filter’ postpaid ; use it ten days, if it is not 
satisfactory, return it and get your money 
back. State whether 7Aread orP/ain faucet. 
Nh Full information on request. 

, GEO. E. GERE 
243 W. 3rd Street, St. Paul, Minnesota ll 
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Exceptional Business Opportunity 






































































$5to$15PerDay || = Only $250 
: | y 
has been made print- establishes you in a 


ing business and t 
calling cards, permanent, highly 













Postals, tickets, profitable busi 
etc., on this - ness of your 
wonderful new own. No expe- 


high-speed Au- 


rience required. 
tomatic Card , 
Press. . 


Automate Card Printing Press and Complete Outfit, $250, in- 
press, cabinet, disp! ay signs, 14 fonts standard type, 10,000 
cards, tools—everything necessary to start you in permanent, 

ness. Chas. C. Hamilton, Los Angeles, writes he has | 
igh as $17 a day and never less than §3."" A practical | 
Dress, size 12x21x 24 inches, self feeding and inking, prints 120 
cards per minute in sizes from 1 x2 to meee size. Catalog 
r, \ oar: Automatic Print ress Co.,Chicago | 

sctory: 1558. Jefferson St. Sales Office: 171 Dearborn St. 


KUSH CHAIR TIPS | 


Rubber cushion, polished steel cap. 
Far superior to any tip or caster on the 
market. Easily attached to any chair. | 
Noiselessly slips over carpeted, mosaic or | 
wooden floors without marring. Trial | 
Set for one chair, 25 cts. prepaid — for 5 
chairs $1.00 prepaid. Agents wanted. | 


H. H, Hellesoe & Co., 61 Best Ave., Chicago, lll, 





| showing that he had been d 


mind except the great noise, which was the 
rebellious outbreak of the cordite. He had 
a dreamy vision of having been carried a 
hundred miles on the back of an elephant 
that soared through the air like a balloon, 
clawed at interminably by a dozen tigers. 
Then there was a long hyphen of lapsed 
memory, and the next thing Tonkia knew 
he was running along the road to Gopal. 
**Speak not of the n,” Amar com- 


| manded; ‘‘Ragnath will tell that a thief 


came in the night and stole it, so we will 
not have many rupees taken from our pay 
nor be beaten with bamboos.”’ 


Iv 


HE result of Amar’s crusade was to 
double the affliction of Gopal, for now 
it contained a rogueelephant—a man-killer. 
“‘Of course it was Bahadar,’’ Indra 
declared. ‘‘ That is the worst of elephants; 
not a kill to satisfy hunger, as is the way of 
the tiger, but just out of pure evil temper 
to slay and destroy.” 

And indeed it was Bahadar. The jagged 
fragment of gun-barrel rankling in his neck 
festered to a sore that claimed a hovering 
cloud of flies; and, even as many an ele- 
phant or bison crazed by the poisoned 
arrow of a Gond or Bhil had turned rogue, 
so Bahadar, his sensitive elephant nerves, 
vibrant as a woman’s, tortured by the rest- 
destroying sore in his neck, wandered half- 
crazed from village to village. 
man cutting firewood in the jungle was torn 
limb from limb. That night 


Gopal had the shackles twisted from their 
ankles, and in the morning there was only 
their tracks in the dust of the road, leading 
off in a wide trail down over the black 
cotton-soil, the crushed mimosa bushes 
along the canal marking their entry into a 
sea of elephant-grass that grew ten feet 
high. At the beginning of the elephant- 


| grass even Amar stopped, saying: ‘“‘ We 


cannot follow him there; Bahadar, who 
has the wisdom of a man, would catch us 
like snared birds—no, we cannot go.”’ 

All this the Baboo related to the Tha- 
kore, and, swelling with indignation, de- 
clared: ‘‘Now, your Highness, how I am 
going to execute that debased tiger? I 
getting firearms of scientific precision, and 
Amar he is lose the elephant; otherwise I 
am making systematic beat according to 
rules of sport, and perforate the tiger with 
expanding bullet.” 

hen, in the way of a ripple in the monot- 
onous destruction, came a kill of a villager 
by the tiger. 

In desperation the Thakore, everything 
secular failing miserably, turned to the ever- 
sustaining force of the true Hindu—he 


| appealed to Yogi Byro. Undoubtedly the 
| wrath of the gods had descended upon 


Gopal; and Gopal, through the Thakore, 


| stood prepared to pay damages. 


The Yogi, called upon to appease the 
offended deity, went to the shrine of 
Ganesa, a hundred yards from the village, 
for meditation and propitiation of the god. 

For over an hour he knelt with clasped 
palms before the yellow, round-paunched, 
elephant-headed idol that sat with feet 
drawn up to inclose his vehicle, the rat. 

He placed in the lap of Ganesa a bunch 
of the durba grass, sacred to that god, and 
cast at his feet a few grains of rice; then, 
lifting from a basket a white chicken, 

laced it in front of the image and waited 
or an answer. The chicken, called by the 
od, pecked at the grain, and the priest 
uk that his prayer had been heard. 

Yogi Byro went to the Thakore and 
said: ‘‘Ganesa has listened. The destroyer 
of the Dweller at the Gate will be given by 
the River Mother in one day or perhaps 
four. A sahib will come, because they 
alone, being without caste, like the skinners 
of dead animals, are slayers of a tiger 
possessed of a spirit.’ 

That night Gopal was happy in the 
Yogi’s promise; but in the morning con- 
sternation chilled the people’s hearts as 


| not even the death of their fellows had, | 
| for the sacred Brahminy Bull, his silky, 


brown skin covered with the linga symbol 

rt to 
Siva, had been killed—his holy fat neck 
broken and his consecrated flies 
the Dweller at the Gate. 

Now, when the Yogi claimed that the 
anger of the gods had passed, the tiger had 
laid sacrilegious paws upon the creature 
under Siva’s protection. 

The Yogi’s prestige as a true interpreter 
suffered; but he bade them wait. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


One day a | 


egum and | 
the two other elephants in the lines at | 


eaten by | 
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THE WONDERS OF VACUUM CLEANING 


The Only Thoroughly Efficient and Strictly Sanitary 
Cleaning System the World Has Ever Known 


BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 


Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 
aad” =“ It Eats Up the Dirt” 


The Greatest Event in the History of Household Economy 
Since the Appearance of the Sewing Machine 


The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER contains all 
the parts of the most efficient Vacuum Cleaning 
System, Weighs only 20 pounds, and is readily 
with pulverized street dirt, breed germs and | carried about. Operated either by hand or 
quickly are ruined. little motor connected with any electric light 

Vacuumcleaningis Sanitary Science’ssolution | fixture. No strength or skill of any kind 
ofthecleaning problem. Hithertoitssplendidad- | needed. 
vantages could be had only by installingacostly The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the first 
power plant or the even more costly method of | really scientific application of the Vacuum 
hiring men who operate wagon gas engines. Cleaning principle. It is of the strongest 
Thus a strong demand arose for a machine | metal construction throughout. It always 
that would make Vacuum Cleaning thoroughly | works easily, and always is reliable. Neat, 
ractical and possible for all. The ID AL compact, firm and strong to endure, it is, built 
Vacuum CLEANER is the answer. for hard and lasting service. 


Or Electric 
Motor 


Broom and brush remove only surface dirt. | 
The carpet-sweeper is the least thorough of all. 
Carpets, rugs, furniture, draperies, etc., foul 


Important to Every Woman 


You know how much of your time and strength is given in the attempt to keep 


things clean. If you employ servants, you know how hard it is to get them 
to clean thoroughly. 

The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER frees cleaning of all its painful toil and 
drudgery. If servants work with it at all, they must do thorough work. It 
means contented servants, and leaves them, as well as mistresses, with more 
time and strength for other tasks. 

With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, you simply place the nozzle of the hose 
against whatever object you want to clean, and instantly every particle of dirt, 
dust and grit on the object, in the object, and under the object, is sucked into the 
hose. And along with the dirt go germs, moths, vermin—nothing can escape 
that suction force. It is the only really dustless system. 


No More Ripping Up or Tearing Down 


Ali the terrors and confusion of special housecleaning times abolished. 
Nothing has to be taken up and beaten. The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 
thoroughly renovates every time it cleans. It cleans and renovates carpets, 
rugs and matting without their being taken from the floor. It cleans and 
renovates upholstered furniture without its being taken apart. It cleans and 
renovates draperies, etc., without their being taken down. 


Get a Machine Now 


The price of the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER Every machine is guaranteed to be just as here 
completely equipped for hand operation is §20; | represented and to give absolutely satisfactory serv- 
equipped with electric motor, $50. Both prices | ice. Give it a thorough trial for a week; then, if for 

include 15 feet of hose and one nozzle for carpet any reason you are not thoroughly satisfied with 

or rug cleaning. Special nozzles for special it, let us know, and your money will be refunded at 
purposes at $1.00. 
The machine quickly pays for itself many 
times over. In the wear and tear on your fur- 
nishings, it will save you; In time, labor, 
strength and health it will save you. You 
can't afford not to have it. 


Your Protection 


mce. 

We ask merely that you give us a chance to prove 
that our perfect little machine gives, in general, 
more satisfactory service, month in and month out, 
than any other means or system of utilizing the great 

' Vacuum Cleaning principle. 

Send $20 for hand machine or $50 for electric machine, and we will 
ship it promptly. Send money today by Postal or Express Money 
Order, Draft or Registered Mail. wd, 

If you order electric machine, state whether your lighting cur- 
rent is direct or alternating, and also give the voltage. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 


The American Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


25 W. 33d Street Astor Court Bidg. 
New York City 











































































What’s He 
After? 


What they'll all be 
after—the new 1908 


Goodyear 
Official 
Base Ball 


“The ball that lasts” 


It has exactly the same 
action and playing qualities 
as the balls used in all of 
the big League games, but 
as it represents the only 
new invention in the manu- 



























































































years, and which we have 
pe atented, it is more dura- 
ble than any other ball you 
can buy. 

it will last as long as the cover”’ 





We used to hear “ 


cover ever made — many of them. There are boys 
who have sent back a ball for six or seven re-cover- 
ings—no other ball with such a record. The ex- 
planation of this is in our booklet, send for it. It 
— how with this ball, you can become a better 
ball player. The guarantee back of the ball will 
- save you many a dollar. 
The cover of every GOODYEAR BALL is hand 


punched and hand stitched by experts. With other 
base balls, the same_ process that cuts the cover, 
punches the holes; and the cover is simply laced up by 


unskilled labor, no allowance being made for stretch- 
Our expert stitchers punch the holes 


ing of leather. 
are needed, so that every 


with an awl where they 


GOODYEAR LALL is a pe arfectly sewed ball, 
which not only plays and lasts longer, but also fe els 
better to the hands. The cover, though of the finest 
selected horsehide, will be worn out eventually, but 
you can get the ball re-cov ered by sending us 40 cents 
in stamps, coin, or money order. Return the ball in 


the original box if possible. 
C. Edwin Booth, New Haven, Conn., says:— 
“TI am highly ple ased with your ball. It has 
been used in five full games. I feel it has ten 
times as much service in it as any other ball.” 
Try this ball. It will not get soft or mushy. It 
will save you money. 
GOODY EAR OF 2g AL BAL L, $1.25, GOOD- 
YEAR LEAGUE, $1.0 U.S. LE {AGUE, 75c. «, all 


three regulation size ond weight. GOODY EAR 
JUNIOR LEAGUE, 75c.—the boys’ favorite. 


Each and every ball made is fully guaranteed. 


Ball Dep’t P, AKRON, OHIO 
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"A Pleasant and Profitable Business 


for anyone able to invest $250 in offi ceequipment. 
The Gammeter Multigraph turns out 2000 perfect typewritten 
letters or forms per hour at a cost of 35 cents per 1000. Clean and 
simpleas atypewriter. Multigraphed letters bring from $2 to $4 
per thousand, and there is 2 big demand for this work from 
business houses ofall kinds. Offices in successful operation in 
over 200 cities. Write teday for full information. 


.THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
1805 Case Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 














h Adjustable Stistine and 
Dressing 
Improved Design 
Raises and lowers 8 in- 
Slides 14 in. in front of 
window. Nickeled fix- 
tures. Bevel plate mir- 
ror. Gin, Turns on swiv- 
el. Price $2.00, delivered- 


Standard Shaving Co 
238 N. Salina St. , Syracuse, N. Y. 





facture of base balls for 14 | 


—GOODYEAR OFFICIAL BALLS will outlast any, 


PRODIGAL 


(Continued from Page 9) 


be a not i 
breed of the American steer. Much has 
been done, suh, toward sho’tenin’ the ho’ns 
of that useful animal. I firmly believe 
that by careful selection and breedin’ the 
blank ho’ns can be eliminated altogether!”’ 

“*T shouldn’t be surprised, Major,”’ I re- 
turned judicially, though I didn’t know 
just why any one should want to eliminate 
the blank horns. ‘‘It would be worth try- 
ing, anyway.” 

“‘Worth tryin’, suh! The man who can 
accomplish that will be a benefactor of the 
race whom comin’ generations will delight 
to honor. Jack, this all sounds mighty 

pes tome. There is somethin’ about the 
eedom and dignity of ranch life which 
ameale to me owerfully. I have often 
dreamed, suh, of sittin’ under my own vine 
and fig-tree, watchin’ the cattle on a thou- 
sand hills fattenin’ themselves fo’ my 
leasure and profit. And there’s somethin’ 
in the Western climate which breeds men. 











They grow tall in that altitude, and have 
big hearts. The mountains teach them to 
hate the little, mean, triflin’ things. They 
tell the truth out there, suh, fo’ the lie 
means a blow. And when a man has to 
fight when he’s called a liar he’s mighty 
careful about how he lies. But if one man 
calls another a liar in this blank town, what 
happens? Nothin’, suh! He simply says, 
‘You’re another!’ and by Geo’ge, suh! 
they’re both satisfied, because it’s true.” 

In such fashion did the Major beguile 
the journey until we had dropped Anita, to 
meet her again at the church io and had 
dismissed the car in front of the Governor’s 
building. 

There was quite a craning of necks and 
whis —— among the clerks when we en- 
tered the office, but it stopped suddenly 
when the Major inquired loudly of the 


| Governor’s secretary whether he was “‘run- 


| nin’ a blank rubberneck wagon. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. | 


” He left 
me in the outer room saying: ‘‘I reckon I’d 


| better go in first and prepare yo’ father,” a 


proposition to which I assented readily 
enough, for I felt that I needed a little 
preparing myself. 
he Major returned in a minute and 
whispered: ‘‘Come along, Jack, though I 
fear we have hit on a singularly unfo’- 
tunate day. From the fluency with which 
o’ father’s cussin’ the market, it looks as 
if you might have come home to a skinned 
bull, instead of a fatted calf.” 

I needn’t have been afraid. The great 
scene for which I had been steeling myself 
began as tamely as the opening of a Sunday- 
school, though not with prayer. What- 
ever the object of the Governor’s wrath, he 
lacked that versatility in anger which 
would have enabled him to shift it to me. 
He was standing at the ticker when I en- 


| tered the room, cussing to himself with a 


| monotonous repetition of epithet. 


As I 


| had once pointed out to him, he shouldn’t 


| have sworn, for he lacked that 


gift of 


| improvisation which alone can justify the 





use of strong language. 

He dropped the tape when he saw me, 
took my srl and, in a voice which he 
vainly tried to make less of a growl, told 
me to sit down. 

“I’m glad to see you, Jack, but I can 
talk to you but a minute now, for I’m up 
to my ears in work to-day; you’d better 
take the Major to the house and we'll all 
dine together to-night.” 

I was about to reply that I had business 
on hand which wouldn’t wait, when the 
Major exploded: 

“We're — goin’ to do anythin’ of the 
so’t. You tn on with yo’ cussin’, 
suh, and Jac I will sit down here until 
you need a little breathin’ spell. Then 
we'll talk to you. Jack has some things to 
go over with you that won’t hold over till 

evenin’.”’ 

The Governor looked annoyed, and 
seemed to be on the point of ordering us 
out, but he thought better of it. There 
appeared to be some curious bond of s 
pathy, and of affection even, between him 
and the Major, which was utterly inex- 
sored on any rational unds. Their 

iendship was apparently on one of 
those attractions of opposites which make 
poonle exclaim: ‘‘What does she see in 

a the Governor reluctantly sur- 
rend the tape and came over to us. 





marry our first sweethearts, and it would | 
oble ambition to improve the | 
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The Howard Watch 


The man with the HowarD makes an 
appointment over the telephone. He 
knows what he is talking about. He 
knows what time it is zow. He calculates 
his time in seconds—not in quarter hours. 
The average man distrusts his watch. 
Ask him the time and he apologizes in 
advance. He doesn’t say with the 
HowaArpD owner, “‘It 7s thus and so.” He 
says, ‘‘J have so and so.”’ Or, ““My watch 
says,’ etc. There is a new self-respect 
that goes with having the exact time and 
knowing that you have it. 

The Howarp horologists make noth- 
ing but exquisitely adjusted watches. tradition is particular as to who rep- 
They know nothing less. Some of them _ resents it. 


Elbert Hubbard visited the home of the HOWARD Watch and wrote a book 
about it. If you'd like to read this little journey drop us a postal card— 
Dept. N—we'll be cee ethene Oo Also a little catalogue and price 
list, with illustra actual size —of great value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


represent the fourth generation of HOWARD 
watchmakers. The HOWARD tradition is 
handed down; it is in their blood. 

A HowaARD watch is always worth what 
you pay for it. The price of each watch 
from the 17-jewel, in a fine gold-filled 
case (guaranteed for 25 years) at $35; to 
the 23-jewel, in a 14K solid gold case at 
$150—is fixed at the factory and a printed 
ticket attached. 

Find the Howarp dealer in your locality 
and talk to him. If you have any diffi- 
culty write tous. Not every jeweler can 
sell you a Howarp. The Howarp 























To keep cool! To feel perfectly at ease! 


To find relief from summer heat! 
Wear Loose Fitting 


Trade Mark. Registered U.S. Patent Office 


COAT CUT UNDERSHIRTS 
KNEE LENGTH DRAWERS. 


50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50 a garment. 
They constitute the coolest and most comfortable two-piece suit ever worn by man. 
No pulling of a perspiration soaked undergarment over your head. No disagree- 
able double thickness at the ankle to bind or irritate, and cut off air from the limbs. 
No glove fitting covering for the knee joints to interfere with muscular activity. 


MADE FOR THE 





In workmanship, in 
cut, in finish, and in ma- 
terial, . D. Loose 
Fitting garments are 
unsurpassed. Write for 


BEST RETAIL TRADE } i/ustrated and descrip 


All B. V. D. Garments are made of thoroughly tested woven 
materials selected for their cooling qualities. 


ERLANGER BROTHERS. 

MAKERS OF 
The B. = > Loose Fitting Union Suit (pat’d 4, 30, '07)—$1.00, $2.00 and $3.00 a Suit, and 
Copyright 1908 B. V. D. Loose Fitting Suit — $1.00, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 a Suit. 


By Erlanger Brothers Dept. A, Worth and Church Streets, New York. 


Every garment of 
B. V. D. manufacture is 
identified i by the B. V. D. 
red woven label which 
insures you a correctly 
cut, well made, perfect 
fitting garment. 























President 
Suspenders 


always give absolute freedom of movement. There is no pull or strain 
on the shoulders or buttons. ‘Give and take” action of the cords > 
) tributes the tension so evenly that all parts of the suspenders bear it 
equally, no matter how sudden or continuous your action. 

Our webs are highest quality, original in design, and all made at 
our own factory. he metal trimmings are brass, heavily 
plated, making them rust-proof. 

President Suspenders give 100% comfort and wear. 

Begin today to get your full allowance of suspender comfort — buy 
President Suspenders now. Various wei ts and lengths. 
by Sorting ticket on every pair. atisfaction— New Pair—o, 


Mon If your dealer can’t supply you, we will, 
postpaid on receipt of price, 50 cents. 


THE C. A.EDGARTON MFG.CO., 717 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 
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’ _ ten cents for sample pair and particulars. 
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’ COMES OUT A RIBBON ~ 
LIES FLAT 

a ON' THE BRUSH , 
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oes antiseptic — 
more convenient, more efh- 
cient, and less wasteful than 
powder. The Colgate quality in 


ANOTHER ORIGINAL 
COLGATE PACKAGE 


COLGATE & CO.., Established 1806, 
New York, U.S. A. 
Makers of the world-famed Cashmere Bouquet 
Toilet Soap, Powder and Perfume, 














THE WORLDS FASTEST 





SHORTHAND WRITER 


At the International 
Shorthand Speed Contest 
held in Philadelphia, April 18, 
1908, the Miner Medal, emblem- 
atic of the world’s championship 
for writers of ten years’ experi- 
ence or less, formerly held by 
S. H. Godfrey, of London, Eng- 
land,was won by C.H. Marshall, 
a graduate of the correspond- 


ence course of Shorthan d 


Success school 


In 1907, Mr. Godfrey won with a speed of 165 words a minute. 
In 1908, Mr. Marshall won witha speed of 260 words a minute. 
Wetaught Mr. Marshall by correspondence. We can teach you 
atyourhome. Stenographers and begi perfected forexpert 
work. Write for information, addressing the school nearer you. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
Suite 512, 1416 Broadway Suite 215, 79 Clark St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 























Cook’s Automatic Stop 


(Patent Pending) 
Absolutely necessary to the 


Perfect Talking Machine 


No more rushing to stop 
the machine: Machine stops 
as record is finished. 
more damage to the record 
or sound box. 

Fits Victor, Columbia, 
Zonophone, Star, or any 
other make disc talking machine. 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR COOK’S AUTOMATIC 
STOP, or write us direct enclosing $3.00, and we 
will send you a stop complete by return mail. 
COOK’S SALES COMPANY, Dept. P 

29-31 Liberty St., New York 


BIG BARGAINS && 
_INBOOKS _&e 





















wrices which 


We sell books at 


cannot be matched anywhere. 

We have more than a million books in ‘Oa 
circulation in our Libraries, so that we <=) 
are constantly feeding in thousands of new 
books at one end and taking out thousands y 
of slightly used books at the other. Wealso 
buy New books in such large quantities that 

we can afford to sell our “ Overs” at prices 
equally low. Our Spring Catalogue, containing a 
full list of special bargains in Fiction, Science, 
History, Travel, Biography and Literature, sent 
on request. Address 


Tabard Inn Book Co.,'“piisdsuna 



















tL 7 ae 


Interest paid on deposits 
compounded half yearly. 
Write for free booklet A. 


LQUITABLE BANKING & LOAN CO - 
CA. 


CEO A SMITH Pres’ PAACON 








Agents Wanted for washer retainer for gar- 


la den hose: rapid seller and 
rge profits; every hose user needs several. Send 


L. M. CARR, 214 West 3rd Street, Alton, Dlinois 





eee sree Illustrated Descriptive Catalog 
vantages of - Are-and-Be 

—the short cut in Bookkeeping. 

The Richmond & Backus Co., 118 Woodward, Detroit, Mich. 


| robbe 
| hear about your business, Jack.” 


| foolishly let go a good 


| my Atlantie and Pacific. 


“I don’t suppose there’s any particular 
use in following the details of this damned 
any further,” he growled. ‘‘Let’s 


“What have they been doin’ to you, 
Spurlock?” the Major inquired genially. 
*“Yo’ face is so long and yo’ manner so 
sho’t that I judge the blank market has 
whip-sawed you.” 

“T’ve been held up,” the Governor 
growled fiercely. ‘‘They’ve taken away 
the railroad to which I’ve given my life’s 
blood for the last ten years—the railroad 
that I’ve built up from nothing into a great 
system. That’s what the damned scoun- 
drels have done, Major, but I’ll make them 
sweat for it yet. I'll teach them to tres- 
pass on my side of the fence if it takes 
every last dollar I’ve got.” And the Gov- 
ernor quivered with honest indignation. 

I don’t know much about the railroad 
business, but I had received the impression 
from the newspapers that it was the rail- 
road, and not the Governor, which had 
given up its life’s blood as a consequence of 
theirassociation. Iremembered that when- 
ever they were short of a financial scan- 
dal they told how he had bought A. & P. 


’ 


| for nothing, had issued the whole fifty- 


seven varieties of railroad securities against 
the purchase price, and had declared a ten 
er cent. semi-annual deficit ever since. 
ut that’s a detail. Apparently he had 
lost this valuable nothing and felt sore 
about it. 

““You don’t mean to tell me that you’ve 
lost control of Atlantic and Pacific?” the 
Major inquired incredulously. ‘‘That 
would be a hellish piece of business, suh.”’ 

“‘That’s what I do mean—it’s been 


| stolen by that Bonsall bunch of high- 
| binders.”’ 


‘*But how could that happen, suh, when 
ou own the controllin’ interest?’ the 
ajor persisted. 

‘‘Owned,”’ the Governor corrected bit- 
terly. ‘‘There’s no harm in telling you the 
story now, for the papers will have it to- 
morrow. I saw this panic coming and 
eal of my stock — 
enough to lose control, in fact—expecting 
to make a little turn and pick it up lower. 
Then, when things got pretty well down, I 
= up a big line of Chicago and Seattle, 

onsall’s road, before I tried to get back 
As you know, 
C. & S. is a dividend payer, and it was 
bound to respond on the upward move- 
ment long before A. & P. It never oc- 
curred to me that that unscrupulous 
Bonsall would dare to cut in behind me 
and steal my own road. But he did, as I’ve 


found out since I tried to get back my | 
stock. The minute I went into the market | 


ernor was talking about had a-familiar ring 
—and then I remembered. I had heard 
scraps of conversation about this very deal 


| for it, A. & P. jumped like a jack rabbit, | 
| while C. & S. has only gone up a few points.” 
Someway this business that the Gov- | 


while I was at the Bonsalls’, without under- | 


standing at the time what it all meant. I | 


hadn’t even connected A. & P. with the 
Governor. 

‘Why!’ I exclaimed, speaking as usual 
without thinking, ‘‘that must have been 
what they were always talking over at the 
Bonsalls’ !”’ 

The Governor rounded on me like a polo 
pony: ‘‘Atthe Bonsalls’,eh! You’ve been 
at the Bonsalls’, have you? Siding with the 
enemies of your own father again?”’ 

I stifled the hot answer that came to my 
lips, and before I could give a tactful one 
the Major replied for me: 

‘“Yes, suh, and earnin’ an honest livin’ 
there, after his own father had turned him 
from his do’.”’ 

I was too excited by an idea which had 
just come to me to care a rap now for either 
the Governor’s reproaches or the Major’s 
heroics, so, instead of supplementing his 
explanation, I burst out: 

‘‘Why, Governor! I believe that the 


| Bonsalls have been up to the same game 


as you have. I know that they sold a lot 
of their C. & S. while they were buying 
our A. & P., expecting to get it back lower. 
They only hold control of C. & S. now 
through the Antrim estate stock, unless 
they’ve taken back the rest of their own 
stock during the last week; but the Antrim 
ple are friendly to them. If you could 
uy that Antrim stock and add it to what 
you’ve got, you’d simply have swapped 
railroads, and have a bang-up dividend- 
paying system, instead of a bum jerk- 
water one.” 
It was as if some one had handed the 


| Governor a ticket for a fourth-row seat 
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OST of the roofing manu- 

facturers supply some 

simple sort of a circular 
or pamphlet with samples of their 
rooting. 

The makers of Amatite Roofing 
have gone into the matter more 
deeply. Their Booklet entitled 
‘‘Amatite’’ is a very handsome 


and interesting piece of printing. 
It covers the whole roof- 

ing subject thoroughly. 
The Ready Roofing 

proposition is explained at 


length, and the whole his- 
tory of these roofings is 
given in detail, showing 
the steady progress that 
has been made. As this 
Company is the oldest and 
largest concern in the field, 
the history is accurate. 
This Company has been in 
the roofing business for 
over half a century. 





Many of the improve- 
ments in ready roofings 
made from time to time 
have been its inventions, 
and the latest improve- 
ment, and in many respects 
the most important, is offered to 
the public in Amatite Roofing. 

This material, as explained in 
the Booklet, has a surface of rea/ 
mineral matter— Amatite—to take 
the brunt of the weather. It does 
not need painting. The kind of roofs 
that need painting are out of date. 

The paint and labor of putting it 
on cost more than an Amatite Roof. 





FOR 
REE 
ROOFING 
BOOKLET 


Amatite Roofing, once laid, requires 
no attention whatever. Its mineral 
surface does not require painting 
any more than a stone wall does. 

The Amatite Booklet also ex- 
plains the value of the Pitch in 
Amatite Roofing. Pitch is the 
greatest waterproofing agent ever 
discovered. 

Water does not affect it in any 
way. An unbroken lining 
of pitch furnishes com- 
plete and permanent pro- 
tection, which can only 
leak by being actually 
punctured, and such a 
lining sheet is just what 
Amatite provides. 

It is impossible to give 
the explanation in detail 
here, but if you will send 
for the Booklet, which is 
free, you will find the 
arguments in full. 

With the Booklet the 
manufacturers send a 
free Sample of Amatite, 
in order to show just 
what the mineral surface 
is like. F 

A postal card addressed 
to the nearest office of the Company 
will bring the Booklet and the Sam- 
ple to you by mail. Every pro- 
gressive farmer should have it. 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING 
Co., New York, Chicago, Phiia- 
delphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Allegheny, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
Boston, London. 








AMATITE ON LUMBER SHED OF A 


. B. CRAMER COMPANY, SUFFOLK, VA. 











healing. 


as it works. 





—Dioxogen— 


THE ANTISEPTIC CLEANSER 


for mouth, teeth and throat; for cuts, wounds 

and burns and unhealthy conditions or injuries where infectious substances prevent 
Dioxogen contains only one active ingredient, oxygen—real oxygen that 
can be absolutely identified, weighed and measured, oxygen that bubbles and foams 
Oxygen is the only workman in Dioxogen. 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Druggists everywhere. 
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A $50 Globe value for $5 


Special limited introductory 
price to Post Readers $3.00 


Millions of money, cen- 
turies of timeand untold 
human effort have been 
spent to bring together 
what is contained in this 
great work. So large 
and valuable an appli- 
ance for daily use,at so 
low a price, is only made 
possible by inventive 
genius and great im- 
provement in printing 
processes, 
e. = You can now have in 
your home and office the 
International Flat Globe of the World (a large two foot 
four inch globe), and the International Geographical 
History of the orld, which accompanies it. These 
comprise the new Twentieth Century System of Inter- 
national and World-Wide Review and Reference. The 
Globe illustrates the entire earth’s surface; the History 
explains geography under its three proper heads: 
Physical Geography, Mathematical Geography and 
National Geography. The perfect system of geograph- 
‘ical review and reference they give has never existed 
before at any price. 


Both the Globe and History are edited by Robert E. 
Peary, the celebrated arctic explorer, President Amer- 
ican Geographical Society, Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, London, etc. His name is sufficient 
guarantee of the value of this splendid new work. 


SPECIAL THIRTY DAY OFFER. For this limited 

time we will 
send, prepaid, to every reader of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post who sends us $3.00, the International 
Fiat Globe and History. The price is so low, and 
their daily usefulness so great, no one can afford to 
miss this opportunity. Mr. Peary says: “This Globe- 
History should be in every home, office, school and 
library; they advance the simple and easy _consid- 
eration of world-wide geography one hundred years.” 


The Flat Globe is beautifully printed in eight colors upon both 
sides of a 28-inch circular disc, made of a special composition that 
will last for 20 years. It pictures the world ata glance. It is the 
modern, up-to-date development of the old style globe, is light 
and convenient to handle, hangs flat 
against the wall and occupies no floor 
space. It can be used upona table or desk 
and at night under a light. 

Our Nation's International and Colonial 
relations, are the world’s most interesting 
and important subjects today. Maps, At- 
lases, Charts and Geographies utterly fail 
to present in proper size, proportion and 
relation the earth's entire surface. They 
are fragmentary, disproportioned, discon- 
nected. You must have a 
Globe to intelligently read the news of Robert E. Peary 
today and understand history in the making. You need this Globe 
and History. You will be delighted with them. Send your order 
today. Illustrated circular sent if desired. Address 


International Globe Company 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 

















Here's a corking-good thing 

— dress critics will appreciate it. 

A Superba Bat-Wing Tie in twenty 

clever color combinations. The “hit’’ of 

this tie is not alone in the shape, but the 
novelty ends. Same shape and same price in the 
famous crushless “ Superba’’ Silk—any color. At 
most haberdashers and when you can't find them, 
we will send direct, prepaid, upon receipt of 50 cts. 


H. C. COHN & CO., Rochester, New York 








The Automatic 


Eye-Glass Holder 


is a dainty device which 
winds up the chain and 
holds your glasses 
when they’re not in use. 
on all occasions. 
We have designed a new WHITE holder with gold-plated 
chain for wear with white shirt waist or vest. 
Fully guaranteed. Black enamel! 50c. 
Get it of your WHITE $1.00 
jeweler or optician Other styles at 
or direct from us postpaid. _ other prices. 
Send for free illustrated booklet A. 


Ketcham & McDougall, 39 Maiden Lane, New York 





Looks well 








Modern 
Wall 
and 
Ceilin, 
Material 


Takes Place of Both Lath and Plaster 
Naiis direct to studding. Susceptible to finest 
decoration — Practical — Economical — Durable — 
Sample free. Our handsome booklet tells all about 
the 6 kinds. Write for it today—lest you forget. 


Beaver Manufacturing Co., 237 Perry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


IN THE STUD Desert Bred Horses, Imported 

direct from the Anezeh Bedouins, 
HALEB,—Winner of Justins Morgan Cup, and fifteen represen- 
tative stallions of the other favorite strains. Address, 


Davenport Desert Arabian Stud, Hingham, Mass., or Morris Plains, N. J. 




















on the aisle in Heaven. Without a word he 
reached for the telephone and called up his 
man on the floor. 

‘Give them all our A. & P. they want,” 
he ordered. ‘Buy all the C. & S. you can 
get without running the price up too fast 
—yes, that’s what I said. All—you—can— 
buy. Round up your men and get busy. 

“Jack,” he said, turning to me as he 
dropped the receiver. ‘‘ You’re not such a 
damn fool as I thought.” 

‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ [ answered modestly. 
**T could have given you first-hand informa- 
tion about that long ago.” 

‘* And you even seem to have some natu- 
ral talent for high finance,”’ he continued. 

“You don’t call that high finance, do 
you?” I asked. ‘‘There’s more high 
finance than that in a poker game—and 


more honor,” I added, but that last was to | 


myself. 

“‘That’s his blank pose, suh,” the Major 
broke in. ‘‘Pretendin’ all the time that 
he doesn’t know anythin’ about business. 
But he can’t deceive me any mo’. He’s 
shrewd, Spurlock, as I’ve been tellin’ you 
all along, and he simply has a genius fo’ 
finance.” 

The Governor reached for his hat. ‘I’m 
going to get the right man after that An- 
trim stock. They’ve been hit in the panic, 
and a good price will buy it, if they think 
it’s going to interests that are friendly to 
Bonsall. Oh, I’ll see that it gets into 
friendly hands! Gad! but Bonsall shall 
sweat for this. You stay right here till I 
- back, Jack. I’m not going to forget 
this.” 

*‘And I'll walk down the street with 
you,” the Major ventured. Then, in an 
aside to me: ‘‘ You wait here, and I’ll break 
it to him about yo’ marriage. This is the 
psychological moment,’’ and he followed 
the Governor. 

They were back in an hour, the Major’s 


face ver and the Governor’s sterner 
than I had hoped to see them. My heart 
sank again. 


“*T’ve got that stock, Jack, where I can 
take it over when I need it,”’ the Governor 
began. ‘‘And I’m going to teach that dog 
Bonsall to keep his hands off my property. 
But not a word of this outside—under- 
stand?” 

“T understand,” I nodded. ‘‘And now 
about my own affairs. The Major has 
os you that I am planning to get mar- 
ri 9 


‘‘Whether I approve or not?” and there 
was a little growl in the Governor’s voice. 

“‘T should like to get married with your 
approval,” I returned. 

“But you'll do it anyway, you mean.” 

“‘That’s about it,’’ I admitted. 

‘What on?” the Governor demanded. 
‘On me?” 

“No, sir,” Ireturned. ‘I want nothing 
of you but your presence at the ceremony 
and your good wishes.” 

“What is this salary that Bill’s going to 
give you?” 

“Twenty dollars a week,” I answered, 
blushing in spite of myself. 

“Tt has been done; it can be done again, 
I suppose, on twenty a week, but I shouldn’t 
have picked you as a likely subject for the 
experiment,” the Gcvernor growled. ‘‘It’s 
all damfoolishness. You'll be back home 
whimpering for help in sixty days.” 

“If you feel that way about it, father, 
there’s nothing more to be said,” and I 


stood up. ‘‘I am going to marry Anita at 
two and leave for the West on the night 
express. I did want to part friends with 
you.” 


“*T said this was all damfoolishness, and 
I repeat it,’’ the Governor roared, standing 
up, too. ‘But, hang it all, Jack, I’m proud 
of you for it. You bet I’m going to the 
wedding, and I’m going to have the sweet- 
est girl in New York for my daughter-in- 
law. Getting you married to her is like 
tying you up intrust. Now, yourun right 
along to her and draw what you want from 
the cashier on the way out; I won’t holler 
if you do act a little hoggish, Hampton 
was told to honor your fts six months 
ago.” 

You don’t know what it means to me, 
father—not the money, but to feel that 
we’re friends again,” was all I could find 
“The wedding’s at two, sharp, at 
St. Aurea’s.”’ 

‘‘Make it three-thirty,’”’ the Governor 
replied. ‘‘I’ve got to keep in touch with 
the market till the close.” 

“Tt can’t be done,” I returned. “ Anita 
has set the hour at two.” 

“It must be done,” the Governor re- 





turned. 
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Its attractiveness depends almost entirely on 
the furniture. 

The soft green of Fiber-Rush, its lightness and 
graceful designs, give every room an inviting 
aspect that nothing else can. 

‘iber-Rush Furniture harmonizes with any 
scheme of decoration and readily lends itself 
to the arrangements so much sought for by 
the woman with a genius for artistic effect. 


Your Home in Summertime 
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Fiber-Rush is an exceedingly tough, tena- 
cious fiber treated by our own exclusive proc. 
ess. The fiber is rendered moisture proof— 
heat-proof — cold-proof — capable of resisting the 
influence of any climate. 

It is as strong and lasting as wooden furni- 
ture, will not injure the most delicate fabric and 
will not sliver, break nor crumble. 

It is not only the furniture for the summer 
home — the lawn —the porch 





makes Fiber-Rush Furni- 
ture so easy to move that 
it takes most of the labor 
out of sweeping, dusting 
and housecleaning. 

Every piece of Fiber- 


| Lightness of weight 





Write Today for 
Fiber-Rush Book 


—yachts and boats —but the 
furniture for the home a// 
the year. 

We make Chairs, Rockers, 
Conversation Chairs, Ro. 
man Seats, Dining Tables, 








Rush suggests comfort and 
elegance, giving an atmosphere to your home 
that makes it most alluring to the family and 
lingers pleasantly in the memory of the visitor. 
Please write for our free booklet. It illustrates 
by photographs, Living, Dining and Bedrooms, 
Reception Halls, Dens and Porches —all fur- 
) nished at moderate cost in Fiber-Rush. The 
pieces are shown in the natural green which is 
a part of the fiber itself and never fades out. 


Fiber- Rus 
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Library Tables, Desks, Set- 
tees, Lawn Swings, Couches and Stools. 

Every piece is sold under our Guarantee of sat- 
isfaction or money refunded. 

Most leading dealers sell Fiber-Rush Furni- 
ture, or they can get it for you from us. 

If you cannot buy it in the stores, write us 
and we will send you the name of a dealer who 
will supply you. 

Address our nearest office for Book 8. 


h Porch Swing. 
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BORK KRONA 
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RIFLES 


Nothing like a good, reliable, straight- 


shootin 
out of 


Stevens Rifle to keep your boy 
oors this vacation and in touch 


with nature. He will be a better boy for 
it, and on the road to becoming a keen- 


eyed, quick-thinking, self-reliant man. 
With the gun; give him a copy of 


Dan B 


eard’s “Guns and Gunning” 


now ready. An interesting and valuable volume 

on camping, woodcraft, habits of game birds, 
which animals are pests and which are not, etc. 
Beautifully illustrated by Belmore H. Browne. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Paper-covered 


edition, 


160-Page Catal 


Filled 
notes 


dea 


20c.; cardboard-covered edition, 3o0c. 


‘ FREE if you will send 5 cts. to cover postage. 
with valuable information on choice and care of firearms; 
on sights, ammunition, etc. 


If you cannot obtain Stevens Rifles, Shotguns or Pistols from your 


ler, we ship direct, express prepaid, on receipt of catalogue price. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 


& 730 Front Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A. 
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HOW TO TELL YOUR OWN TOOTH BRUSH 


From the emblems shown above adopt one di 


on the other Prophylactic Brushes in your household. Simply ask 


for it when buying a newbrush. You will find tt 


the yellow boxasisonthe brush, whichit protectsand guarantees. Curved 
handle reaches easily all parts ofthe'mouth. Tuft of bristles on end reaches 
around back teeth. Bristles trimmed to fit and clean between the teeth. 


Made in America under American san 


Youths’ 25c. Children’s 
By mail or at dealers. 


® 











Hole in handle and hook 
to keep brush dry and in 
your own place. Two 
styles —“ Prophylac- 
tic” rigid handle and 
“Prophylactic 
Special’ new 
exible 


fferent from those 


1e same emblem is on 


itary conditions. Adults’ 3sc. 
2Sc. 














Send for o 
our free booklet, “Tooth Truths. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 








WATSON E. COLEMAN |, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 


Advice and book free. 


Terms moderate. Highest references. Best services. | 








Bright Men and Women 


| Safely choose profitable investment of small cal 


Ask Geo. H. Heafford, 277 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois, i 
illustrated Gulf Coast land booklet. It’s Free. 
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Look 
for the 


NAME 


If “‘ Whittall’s”’ is 
woven in the back of any 
carpet or rug you are abso- 
lutely protected against inferior dyes, guar- 
anteed that in finish it is perfect and that 
it possesses the longest wearing qualities. 
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Carpets and Rugs 

For variety and originality of artistic 
designs and exquisite combination of 
colors they are unequalled, and are the 
result of 25 years of untiring energy, study 
and skill. 

If your dealer does not carry our goods, 
write and we will send you the name and 
address of one in your vicinity who does. 

Send today for free interesting booklet 
“How Carpets and Rugs are made, and 
how to select them.’’ Address Dept. C. 


WHITTALL’S, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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TALCUM 


Prickly Heat, “};2i<5 
hafing, "fan Portes: 


substitutes, but 
and Sunburn, a reason forit.’’ 





and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 


(the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED IRON | 


| 
UNBREAKABLE, therefore superior to plate | 
glass for all furniture requirements. More | 
beautiful and more durable than Italian Marble. 

Non-porous, therefore non-absorbent, hence 

















absolutely sanitary. The most desirable furni- | 
ture for all purposes when durable, sanitary | 
and handsome qualities are required. In the 
Hospital, Dental and Physician's Office it meets | 
the requirements of perfect sanitation and ster- 
ilization; for the Confectioner and Druggist it | 
permits absolute cleanliness. The modern kitchen is incomplete | 
without enameled shelving, tables and closets, perfect sanitary 
depositories for meats and vegetables. The ladies’ boudoir and | 
bath are incomplete when lacking our isite and dainty led | 
toilet table and trimmings. We manufacture a complete line of | 
Enameled Table Tops, Cabinet Shelves, Drawer Faces, Abattoir | 
Plates, Druggist, Confectioner and Barbers’ Enameled Fittings. | 
Special Enameled iron and Brass Nickel-plated Work forall require- | 
ments executed on order according to plans and specifications. 
Prices on application. 


THE HUMPHRYES MFG. CO., Mansfield, Ohio, U. 8. A. 








“Olds Runabout Owner” 

You want an up to date 2 
cylinder runabout. 
Then order today 
one of our 10 H. P. 
2cylinder opposed 
motors fitted to 
your transmission 
complete for $150; 
double the power, less 
weight, no vibration, guaranteed for 








one year. We also build marine motors 
6to20H.P. Write for particulars. 


Gay L. Sintz Co., 28 Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Cook Without Fire 


send name now for Free Booklet describing and 
illustrating the popular Ideal Fireless Cooker. Get 
also Details of our great 30 Days’ Free Trial Offer, 
by which you prove that the low-priced ‘‘ IDEAL” 
actually cooks BETTER and saves three-fourths of 
the FUEL and three-fourths of the TIME required 
by ordinary cooking methods. Greatest invention 
of the age. Learn about it by writing postal today to 


J. W. MILLER CO.,13 Adams Street, Freeport, Ill. 














PROFIT AND SAFETY 
Don’t speculate with your money—You 
can't afford to. 

Certificates of Deposit 
bearing 6 per cent. interest and guaran- |} 
teed by abundant real estate security, 
offer a sound, conservative, profitable [ 
investment. Write for the booklet. 
Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Company 
. Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 




















We Would Like a Manuscript 


That will duplicate the success of our “ Quincy Adams 
Sawyer” and “Miss Petticoats” as books and plays. 


The C. M. Clark Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 


Patents of Value 32277... 


Skilful and conscientious services. Pamphlet free. 


E. T. & J. F. BRANDENBURG, Washington, D.C. | 
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Another split seemed imminent, but the 


| Major jumped in between us with a little 


of that diplomacy which he had talked 
about the night before. 

‘“*By Geo’ge, Spurlock! I’m ashamed of 
you!”’ he fairly yeiled, shaking his cane at 
the Governor. ‘“Can’t you stop this blank 


| chase of the dirty dollar long enough to 


see yo’ own flesh and blood married? Are 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


you goin’ to keep the blankest, loveliest | 


woman in New York waitin’ at the altar 
while you grab a little mo’ filthy lucre? 
Why, dash it all, man, I wouldn’t let myself 


| act the houn’ like that fo’ yo’ whole blank 
railroad.”’ 


The Governor never blinked during this 
tirade, but when the Major was through 
he turned to me and said gruffl 

**T’ll be there at two, Jack.”’ 
as near as he could come to apologizing. 

I did stop at the cashier’s, and drew a 
little of the Governor’s tainted money. 
Then I turned to the Major, who had fol- 
lowed me out, and observed: ° 

‘*A little more diplomacy like that last, 
oP and you’d make me an outcast for 
ife.”’ 

The Major smiled. ‘‘ My deah Jack,” he 
replied, ‘‘haven’t you learned yet that the 
way to handle yo’ father is to beat him with 

0’ bare fists, and then to kick him when 
e’s down?”’ and he started off to arrange 
matters at the church. 

Smart marriages may be made in Newport 
or in Europe, but they must be celebrated 
in St. Aurea’s. When I reached the church 
I found that the magic of the Governor’s 
money had set a dozen florists to work, 
and so we had the flowers and the music 
and everything that goes with a big wed- 
ding, except the curious crowd in the 
church and the indecent one in the street. 
Owen Corliss acted as best man, the Major 
gave the bride away, managing to convey 
the impression that he was handing over 
a princess of the royal blood to a base- 
born churl, and my old friend, the rector 
of St. Aurea, read the service in that rich, 
unctuous voice with which he always 
blessed a union of millions. I couldn’t help 
thinking how horrified he would have been 
if he’d known that he was wasting those 
chest notes on paupers. 

The breakfast at Sherry’s was a merry 
affair. The Governor kissed the bride and 
told her that a year of roughing it in the 
West wouldn’t hurt either of us, but that 
he expected us back at the end of that time 


| to take our proper place in the world. Then 


he handed her ten thousand dollars with 


| which to furnish our cabin in the wilder- 


ess. 
The Major, faithful to the last, accom- | 
| panied us tothe station to see us off. There | 


n 


That was 





we found the Governor’s private car at- | 


tached to the train to take me to my 
twenty-dollar job, and the colored porter, 
friend of mine, grinning a welcome. 
““Yo’ father and I, Jack,” began the 


| Major, as he settled us on board, ‘‘are 
= to make a little inspection tour of 


is new system next month, ana we shall 
stop off fo’ a visit in Canyon City. If, suh, 
the amazin’ account of the resou’ces of 
Colorado which I find in this pamphlet is 


accurate,”’ and he tapped a folder in his | 
hand, “I think I shall look around pre- | 


liminary to settlin’ down there.” 
Just then the brakeman shouted the 


warning “All aboard,’’ and our good-bys | 


n. 

“Major,” I said, as he es to the 
platform after a last ‘‘God bless you!”’ 
“‘T’ve discovered the Big Idea!”’ 

The Major’s face lit up with the fine old 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ What is it, Jack?” he asked 
excitedly. 

“Get a job and work like the devil,’ I 
shouted back, and the old fellow shook his 
stick at me. 

Inside Anita was waiting forme. ‘‘ Well, 
dear,” I said, sitting down beside her, 
‘‘between the Governor’s check and this 
private car they’ve rather managed to turn 
our little problem play into a comic opera.” 

‘But you won’t let them, Jack, will you?” 
she asked earnestly, taking my hand. 

‘Not if you can be happy out there,” I 
answered. 

‘Happiness doesn’t depend on latitude 
and longitude, but on ourselves, dear.”’ 

“Then we’ll be happy.” 

A long silence. Then: 

‘“‘T like the Major, Jack; he’s a perfect 
old love. But are you quite sure, dear, that 
he has a good influence on you?”’ : 

I laughed—a horrid laugh, Anita said. 
For the first time I realized that I was a 
married man. 

(THE END) 

















LET ME TELL YOU WHY 


Macey Bookcases are better than others 











I am the originator of the 


makers combined. 


ripened experience and best 
They alone contain my latest in- 
provements. 


Macey Bookcases excel in 
style, workmanship and finish 
—they are made under my per- 
sonal direction at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, the home of good 
furniture — furniture for 
the home. 


The world wide suc- 
cess of the Unit Idea 
proves it was right in 
the beginning and now 
Macey Bookcases rep- 
resent its highest devel- 
opment. 





—just as good —they are better 


obtainable anywhere. 


This mark identifies Macey goods. 


retains my name, although I severed my connection with it years ago. 
—O.H. L. Wernicke, President of The Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


the bookcase business of the world. 
furniture for twenty years — better and better every year, anc have 
directed the making of more sectional bookcases than all other 


Macey Bookcases and Filing Ap- 
pliances are the culmination of my 


Father of Sectional Bookcases 


Macey Sectional Bookcases are not 
, much 
better than others, they are the best 





sectional idea which has revolutionized 
I have been making sectional 


Comparison with others will con- 
firm the truth of my statements about 
Macey Bookcases. Their superiority 
stands right out in plain sight so you 

can see it — you cannot help seeing tt. 


skill. 


Macey superiority is boldly pro- 
claimed in the pleasing Colonial 
design, here illustrated, and is 
equally pronounced in the Art- 
craft, Chippendale and Standard 
Styles. 


Macey Bookcases and Filing 
Appliances are sold by 
responsible merchants 

in all localities, whose 
guarantee, backed by 

the maker, doubly pro- 


tects the purchaser. 
O. H. L. WERNICKE 


I will send you cata- 
log R-1108 and ‘‘A Talk 
with Dad”’ containing further inter- 
esting facts about Macey Bookcases 
for the asking. If interested in Filing 
Appliances ask for catalog R-4407. 


Another concern making similar goods still 





MACEY RETAIE STORES: 


NEW YORK—343 Broadway 
CHICAGO—80-82 Wabash Ave. 





PHILADELPHIA— 1017 Chestnut Street 
BOSTON—49 Franklin Street 




















THat DAINTY Mint Covered 
CANDY COATED 
CHEWING GUM 


(f 


., / ae 
: or in 5¢10¢,and 254 Packets 





At All the Better kind of Stores 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


If your neighborhood store 


FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada 


can't supply you send us 1 0c. for sample packet. 







































































































Printed 


on the 


Gammeter 
Multigraph 


The Double-Duty Machine that is 
a Real Multiple Typewriter and 
also a perfect Office Printer. 


TheGammeter Multigraph does Office work 
of two distinct sorts well and with greater 
speed and economy than any other way. 

Multigraph form letters are genuine ribbon- 
printed <peesreanen letters that cannot in 
any way be distinguished from the work of 
a regular high-grade typewriter. 

Multigraph printing is good printing, and 
is done in your own office by office boy or 
giri at a cost of half job printer’s charges, 
and without the printer’s delays. Electro- 
types may be used on the Multigraph, and 
a direct inking attachment is supplied for 
work not requiring actual typewriting. 


Samples of Multigraph Work Sent on Request. 
The American Multigraph Sales Company 
1822 Case Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Branch Offices Everywhere 


European § The International Multigraph Co 


Selling Agents: 279 Queen Street, London, E, rs 








Economize in Building 


Fit up your house with KING MANTELS 
and save money on every mantel you use. 


URS 


are supericr in materials, design and workman- 
ship, to any other mantels sold at an equal price. 
Our magnificent $5000.00 Edition 
“DeLuxe” catalogue, 80 pages (with 
* Beauties’’ Supplement), sent 
for 12 cents to pay postage—only for those 
interested. 
Our 72-page book ‘‘ Evidence’’ 
FREE which shows 45 select designs 
in KING MANTELS and gives the 
opinions of satisfied customers, some in 
your vicinity. Send for it. Mailed freeto 
those stating number of mantels required. 


KING MANTEL CO. 
547-549W. Jackson Av., Knoxville, Tenn. 















| Fireless Cook 
} IDE AL Combination Steam 
Cookers, Bakers. 
Greatest, most successful cooking invention of 
- the age. Cooks a complete meal for from 2 
iH} to 15 persons over one burner of any stove 
(including electricity) with less fuel than 
any cooking device on the market. No 
i” special preparation of food or watching 
needed. istle Blows when cooker 
needs more water. Nutrition of food re- 
tained. Cannot overdo. 
Holds 12 to 18 quart jars in canning 
fruits and vegetables. §2.50 up. Write for catalogue now. 


The Toledo Cooker Co., Desk 10, Toledo, Ohio 
Agents Wanted. Exclusive Territory. 






orPEr 





Water Motor Freezer 


guaranteed, 3 or 4 quart, exactly 


like cut, Special Price $10.00 .- 







One Post ad. sold all 
we could make last season. It 
will alsorun grindstone, fans, 
washer, &c. Durable—well 
made, good for years. 
Small Motor Grinder, 
express prepaid, $1.00. Agents wanted. 
Avoid disappointment. Send money to-da’ 
to LIPPINC COMPANY, Newark,N.J. 


Rider Agents Wante 


y in each town to ride aud exhibit sample 
Ry 1908 model. Write for Special Offer. 

/ in uaranteed 
1908 Models. $10 to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


1906 and 1907 Models 

all of best makes. . $7 to $12 

i 500 Second-Hand Wheels 

ae ete oo 00 $8 

fa Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 

we Ship Gs Sepesvel a * cent 
leposit, igh all 

tava t on tut, Z - iow TEN 
Tires, coaster-brakes, . irs 

and sundries, half usual prices. Do not buy 


till you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 
MBAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D-55, Chicago 


















WHY PLAYS FAIL 


(Continued from Page 7) 


| characters in elaborate speeches. But the 
| feeling to-day is against the long litera: 
harangue, or any soliloquies at all. Condi- 
tions of life are different from those of the 
period of the literary drama. The stage 
was then the arena for the literary sor 
Now we can get our literature in books 
magazines, Sunday newspapers. Life is 
more strenuous. We accomplish more be- 
cause of economic forms of civilization 
which bring the peoples of the earth close 
together. Therefore, life and character 
mirrored on the stage must reflect similar 
conditions—concise, striking, appealing, 
effective. 


the same as it has always been. Dramatic 
appeal, therefore, should be made through 
the primary passions. 
love, jealousy, hate, stupidity, revenge, self- 
sacrifice is a safe subject to rely upon, 
because true drama deals with these ele- 
ments, But the writer must have such a 
grasp of human nature as to make his 
ethical subject convincing. By this I mean 
the impulse or, conduct which forces the 
clash of character, the struggle—for every 
drama is essentially a struggle. The mo- 
tives must be clear and convincing. Even 
the villain must do wrong from the logical 
impulse to do wrong, but never from a good 
motive—or he’d beahero. A play requires 
light and shade. The elements of good and 
evil are, of course, epitomized in the hero 
and villain. Dramatists of the restoration 
period, and later, frankly designated their 
characters by their leading attributes. 
Thus down to Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s 
day such characters as Peter Teazle, Oliver 
Surface, Harry Bumper, Benjamin Back- 
bite, Charles Surface, Careless, Snake, 
Crabtree, Lady Sneerwell and Mrs. Candor, 
reflecting in their names their characters, 
were still in vogue. To-day, however, 
characters reveal themselves by action and 
very quickly. The sooner their motives 
are revealed the sooner the audience be- 
comes interested. Delay the motive and 
purpose of a play—and you court danger. 


Too Many Threads Spoil the Fabric 


Why plays fail is a mooted question. A 

uick reading shows to the practiced eye 
that the vast majority of plays submitted 
by amateurs are lacking in plot, in form 
and sound dramatic purpose. But our 
business is with the plays that find favor 
with the managers. Very likely the reason 
that these fail rests with the public, since 
the managers have found in them the ele- 
ments of success and have reduced, so far 
as their skill and judgment would permit, 
the chances of their failure to a minimum. 


is lack of concentrated interest. Many 
plays have so many acting scenes, move so 
rapidly, and are so diffusive, under the 
wrong impression by the author that action 
is everything and character development 


ination. The author should, above a 
things, be economical of the mind of his 
audience, should not divert, but, on the 
contrary, hold it firmly to the main line of 
his story 
thread of atheme. It may be paralleled 
another subject. In fact, for the sake of 
relief or variety, there should be parallel 
subjects, but everything should contribute 
effect and interest to the gradual unfolding 
of the climax or catastrophe. Plays also 


containing effective characters, the general 
interest is not sufficiently engrossing. The 
work must have not only something to say, 
but something worth saying, saying with 
deep and convincing force and significance, 
whether it be farce or drama. 

The play If I Were King, produced by 
Mr. Sothern when he was ilar my man- 
agement, has been one of his greatest suc- 


— his repertoire as long as he chooses; 
ut, after the first rough rehearsal of the 
play, we saw many grave defects in its 
structure which I am sure would have 
jeopardized its chances of success. It isa 
fanciful story about Villon, the French 
poet, and Louis XI, in which the scape- 
grace saves France; but the play was based 
upon too many political complications, and 
the sentimental, or ‘‘heart’’ interest, in 
which romance should abound, was slight. 





We stopped work on the play, postponed 


. The story need not be one ~~) 
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Human nature in its elemental phases is | 


A story involving | 





One of the chief causes of failure of plays | 


of less value, that the stories involved | 
do not fasten themselves upon the imag- | 


fail because, though well constructed and | 


cesses, and it will doubtless continue to | 








The Patterson Hammock-Couch 


THE ORIGINAL HAMMOCK-COUCH 
is the one hammock in which one or several people 
can sit or lie in comfort without slipping, sliding, 
tipping or sagging. You can sleep in it—you can 
swing in it—safely and -comfortably—far different 
from the heels-up head-down position that you 
have to take in the old-fashioned hammock. 

Write for our book “Hammock Comfort” — it jis 
illustrated in colors and describes The Patterson 
Hammock-Couch minutely. You'll be surprised 
to find how many, many uses this couch has. 
Just send your name and address on a 
postal—we’ll send you the book at once. 


In the meantime, ask at your dealer’s to see The 
Patterson Hammock-Couch—he should have 
it—but if not, you can order from us direct. 
8 If it’s made by Patterson— you take no chances. 





















Patterson Manufacturing Company 

Makers of guaranteed hammocks since 1887 
835 Dauphin Street 
, Philadelphia 






No knots 
to tie. 
Ropes can’t 
slip. 
Patterson 
Suspension 
Ring grips 
the rope 
like a vise. 




















You secure from the use of such 
good business stationery as 
Strathmore Parchment not only 
personal satisfaction, but also 
adequate expression of the dignity 
and standing of your business. 


Gytrathmore Marchment 


is not merely a good writing paper; it is unquestionably 
the best of all good papers for business correspondence. 
Its crispness, strength, durability, beautiful finishes, really 
wonderful texture and exceptionally firm writing surface 
long ago gave it first place. Your pmnnter, lithographer 
or engraver will show you samples, including three dis- 
tinct finishes, two Fabric and a Glazed, with envelopes to 
match, or we shall be glad to send you the sample 

“STRATHMORE QUALITY” COVER PAPERS for 
MOUNTS and FOLDERS. The same qualities — beautiful 
colors, rich textures and finishes combined with toughness and 
strength — which have created so wide a demand for Strathmore 
Covers in the printing of business literature, make them par- 
ticularly desirable for fine mounts and folders. We make 
also special mounts in which Strathmore Papers are mounted 
on heavy cardboard. Samples on request. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY, Mittineague, Mass.,U. S. A. 
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Mobiloil 

is especially 

prepared to 

meet the partic- 

ular requirements 

of every make of automobile. It 

comes in various grades—a special 

grade for every make of engine. 
VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


is the only perfect automobile lubricant. 
Sold everywhere in barrels 
and cans of varying capac- 
ities. Send for Mobiloil 
booklet which lists every 
make of automobile and 
tells what grade of Mobiloil 
to use for each. It’s free. 
Mobiloi! manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., 
Rochester, 





Buy Men’s Stylish Suits and Topcoats 
direct from our factory by mail, for 


$15 and $18 


We require no security, and 
trust any honest person any- 
where in the United States. 

Wesend garments on approval 
—you don’t pay a penny till you 
get the clothes and find them satis- 
factory —then pay $1.00 a week. 

We are twice over the largest Credit 
Clothiers in the world. We operate 73 
stores in the United States, and have over 


500,000 customers. 

FRE Send today for our line of 
Stylish Spring and Summer 

samples, self-measurement blank, tape, 

and full particulars of our convenient 

payment plan, all free to you. 

rating, $1,000,000. 


Menter & Rosenbloom Co. 
92 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 





Commercial 

















Doctors and Reliable 
Business Men! 
For the next 30 days 
you can get agenuine 
1908 Waltham for 


=, 





personal use at a big 
discount by agreeing 
to represent us if in 

igned territory. 














Model17. 4H.P. $350. 
aan — finish. 35 
to miles per gallon 
gasoline. Speed 24 miles. 
The Waltham is 
guaranteed equal in 
service and durabil- 
ity to any car cost- 
— Model 27. 8H. P. $525. Two cylind 

A ‘o A pe . Two cylinder, 
Write at once for air cooled. Speed 40 miles. Natural wood 
special agency offer. finish. 5 speeds forward and 2 reverse. 


WALTHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 


Moving Picture Machines 
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Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
Westart you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
asp at a surprisingly 
low cost. 
THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. 

logue fully explains special offer. 

Dearborn Street, 


Projecting Co., 225 


Clean Your Kl 2 
Pipe with. Mleanit 
The new pipe cleanser. Made of pure 
Para rubber. Every pipe smoker needs 
it. Put one end in bowl or over stem, 
slip the other on a hot water faucet 
and your pipe is instantly and thor- 
oughly cleaned—no muss—no soiled 
hands—leaves your pipe sweet and 
clean like new. 

Don’t buy new pipes—smoke the 
old one and keep it new by using 
f R Does not destroy the cake. 

Mm “©commended by physicians. Sent prepaid for 25c 
im stamps or coin. Order today. 


The Kleanit Co., Dept. A, Rochester, N.Y. 





Sent Free. 
L, Chicago. 
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THE SATURDAY 


was asked to develop the interest of the | 
story upon new lines. He worked at it | 
night and day, and the hero’s motive | 
| changed from military ambition to one 
| based upon the sentiment of love, as in the 
case of Claude Melnotte in the Lady of 
Lyons, who in a similar way made himself 
worthy of his lady’s love by his deeds of 
daring and his military accomplishments. 
Thus the play had the value politically 
which the author had intended, but was 
helped to success by an attractive senti- 
mental theme. 
Plays sometimes fail through inadequate 
| performance, but rarely. Notwithstanding 
the drawbacks imposed on the author by a 
cast not perfect or ideal in its composition, 
a fairly intelligent rendering will suggest 
its dramatic merits, if it hasany. Count- 
less failures are chargeable to the best stars 
and to the best ensemble performances, for 
no other reason than that the author’s work 
was unworthy. Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, 
E. H. Sothern, Julia Marlowe, Richard 
Mansfield, Beerbohm Tree, George Alex- 
| ander, in fact all great contemporary actors, 
| have illuminated new works from time to | 
time with their unquestioned talent, and 
yet failed'to draw audiences. But good 
plays and good parts make good com- 
panies and good actors, and Shakespeare is 
responsible for more stars than all the other 
oe, of all time. 
he masterly quality of Ibsen’s plays in 
construction and character has made the 
| Norwegian dramatist a model for advanced 
playwrights. But his subjects are usually 
unpleasant, and, as the success achieved by 
plays must be regarded from the point of | 
view of the numbers who desire to see them, | 
they are seldom a financial success. Man- 
oe never produce Ibsen; they cannot 
ord the luxury except for a few special 
performances. But he appeals to the 
actor-manager or to the star actress, since 
he affords splendid opportunities for a dis- 
play of talent in these pathological stage 
studies. But Ibsen is not a part of the 
regular theatrical system for the ennoble- 
ment or improvement of the public—as the 
drama rightly should be. No one goes to 


| the date of the production, and the author | 





| the theatre to be educated, though a whole- 


some play incidentally does educate, stim- 
ulate and inspire. The stage, equally with 
the pulpit, has this power, which, as an 
ethical force in modern life, can be made 
a healthful, living thing, or a base and 
sordid one. 


The A BC of the Play-Builder’s Art 


I have been asked on several occasions 
what is meant by a well-constructed play. 
Such a play is a matter of arithmetic, a 
an of architecture, the human emotions 

eing the foundation upon which the action 
or superstructure is built. 

The Two Orphans is a marvel as a 
study in construction. It will be observed 
that there is not a line, scene or char- 
acter in this drama that does not directly 
lead up to and contribute to the final out- 
come of the story. The laws of play archi- 
tecture must be strictly followed—the 
unities observed. By ‘‘unities’”’ is meant 
the conforming to a law of construction 
that was announced by Aristotle. He pre- 
scribed that a play should possess, first, the 








unity of time; second, the unity of place; | 
third, the unity of action—that all the inci- 
dents be directed toonecatastrophe. These 
laws governed the classic drama, in which, 


| in the absence of modern scenery and stage | 


effects of the present, recourse could be had 
by an appeal to the intellect through an 
abundance of spoken verse. Such rules 


' are not now observed, except so far as the 


artistic unity prescribes that a play shall 
concern itself only with its own subject and 
its characters, and that everything else that 
might happen to the characters, aside from 
the fate in which they are involved, be 
eliminated. This sense of unity, however, | 
is merely the artistic law of proportion 
which is often obeyed instinctively by 
authors who have not studied the science 
of play-building. 

rdou’s Fédora well illustrates con- 
structive skill. In the first act the Princess 
Fédora is brought face to face with the 
murderer of her fiancé— Loris Ipanoff. She 
vows revenge and invites him to her house. 
Having made sure that he is the guilty man 


she surrounds her house with spies who 
shall carry him to his death. 


lures him into a recital of the story. She 
now learns that Loris killed her sweet- 
heart because the latter had betrayed his 





hen she | 
| 


(Loris’) ‘fiancée. This puts an entirely new 
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A “LOVE-MADE” | 


FOOD PRODUCT 





ORE than 20 years ago we began to 
make Snider Catsup and Snider Chili- 
Sauce. 


We made them as good as we knew how, 
and only made as much as we could make 
right no matter how great the demand. 

Scarcely a year has since passed when 
we could not have almost doubled our sales 
on these products, if enough Tomatoes of our 
quality to produce Snider-grade could have 
been found. 

But, we are a bit old-fashioned in our 
ideas about Progress and Success. 

Perhaps fhat is why Snider Tomato- 
Catsup and Snider Chili-Sauce stay on the 
tables of nearly every good Club and high- 
class Hotel in America. 

* 

However, we’ve another hobby. 

That hobby is our new ‘‘Snider-Process’’ 
Pork & Beans with Tomato Sauce. 

This is a genuine love-made Food 
Product, and one we are proud of. 

We think Snider-Process Pork & Beans 
will make friends for our ofher goods wher- 
ever the first tin finds trial. 

Thesame old-fashioned ideas of thorough- 
ness, and conscience, govern the output of 
Snider-Process Pork & Beans that governed 
the 20 year production of Snider Tomato- 
Catsup and Snider Chili-Sauce. 

And, we have gone further in our process 
of cooking Pork & Beans than any cook has 
ever gone before. 

We go far enough with it to eliminate 
the colicky ‘‘Gas’’ from the Beans for in- 
stance, and to render their every fibre readily 
accessible to the digestive juices of the 
Stomach. 

This means that ‘‘ Snider-Process’’ Pork 
& Beans freely give up their rich 23 percent. 
of Nitrogenous Proteid to even the average 
American Digestive Apparatus, which ‘‘ aver- 
age apparatus’’ is none too good, according 
to the Doctors. 

%* & * 

** Snider-Process'’ Pork & Beans are 
delicious enough to the taste, and inviting 
enough to the eye, to justify this most un- 
usual offer, — 

“If, after eating them, you say you have 
ever tasted, or ever seen, more delicious or 
finer looking Pork & Beans anywhere, at any 
time, the Grocer is hereby authorized to 
refund your money.”’ 

Just buy a tin of ‘‘ Snider-Process”’ 
Pork & Beans on /hat condition foday, and 
see why we are so proud of them. 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 
CINCINNATI, U.S. A. ] 
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long enough to know it some of you for | | 
thirty years — couldn't do a greater favor | 

to poor Soap-Rutty Women than to tell | 
them of your experience with PEAR- | 
| LINE; — Frail “Women 
Washing and Cleaning without Harm, but | 
MUST; — Well-To-Do Women 
have Delicate things to be Preserved, and 


Women who must Economize in help and /s 
Clothing ; — All of them need PEAR-} & 
LINE—TELL them how much Labor 


Saves | 

Work of Washing and Cleaning; — how | 
| much Longer Clothes last; — how much | 
| Better they Look while they last. 


PEARLINE. 





n, who: have used PEARLINE | 


| 


who can’t do | 
who 
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you;— how much Easier the 
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NSTEAD OF, YOU 





WEDDING 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 

Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
Vi -s* Car 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 
isiting Stationery. Write for samples. 


THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 8. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


In order to introduce our deli- 

cious Chocolates, Bonbons and 

Nadja Caramels in every home 

in the United States, we will 
send you, on receipt of 50c. in Money 
or Stamps, a handsome box filled. The box itself isa fine ornament 
to your Dresser. Sent postpaid. 


BLANKE-WENNEKER, 608 Market Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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oris has done exactly what she herself 
would have counseled him to do under the 
circumstances. But, having procured con- 
ditions designed to -— A Loris’ death, 
she is in a quandary. If he leave her room 
he will be killed. She must save him at any 
cost. Moreover, she has now fallen in love 
with him. Here comes the dramatic crux. 
With a view to making her revenge com- 
| plete, Fédora had already brought death 
into the family of Loris, and this scheme of 
the play is developed to the last curtain, 
| when, just as Loris learns that Fédora is his 
| long-sought enemy, she kills herself. 
Camille, ——— much tabooed because 
| of its questionable moral quality, is a won- 
derful drama of psychological import and 
| great structural strength. No more power- 
ful acts than the third and fourth of this 
lay have been written in modern times. 
heatrical they are, possibly ultra-senti- 
mental, but they show masterful skill on 
the part of the dramatist. 
In practical form and spiritual import 











) Moving Picture Business 9 


At nominal cost —sell you the machine 
and outfit from $155 upward, and give you 
every assistance in my power to make the 
business prosperous. It is one of the best 
money-making opportunities of the age, for 
I have already started scores of people in all 
parts of America, and every one has been 
successful. It is a business that will not wear 
out or lose its drawing power. You may 
open a small theatre or hall of your own or 
entertain churches, clubs, societies and large 
or small public or private gatherings in cily 
or country. I made $15,000 in one year at 
my moving picture hall on Milwaukee Ave- 
nue, Chicago, and that was only a side issue 
of my business. Men who have a little 
money lying idle; business men who want a 
profitable side issue or young men and women 
who want a quick-paying business of their 
own should write to me immediately for 
prices, plans and details. It is a golden 
opportunity, the biggest paying business fer 
the amount invested in the world. The 
moving picture business is now at the height 
of its popularity, and so simple and easily 
started and maintained that any one may 
embark in it with my aid. : 

WRITE ME AT ONCE for my free book 

“* How to Start a Moving Picture Business."’ 

No_ other concern can compete with me in 

quality, price or variety of stirring, exciting 

and beautiful motion pictures. Write to-day. 


construction. Bronson Howard’s Banker’s 
Daughter quite as adroitly develops the 
same theme—that of a young woman, 
through a sense of duty or pique, marrying 
a man she does not love. Contact with the 
great love of the husband brings about a 
psychological revolution of her character, 
and she is won. The Wife (by Belasco and 
De Mille), which I produced, is success- 
fully founded on the same theme. 

J Barrie has shown marked ver- 
satility in the creation of such plays as The 
Little Minister, Quality Street, The Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story and Peter Pan. The 
success of The Little Minister rests largely 
upon the interesting assortment of cleverly- 
drawn Scotch characters surrounding a 
pair of lovers, one of whom, Lady Babbie, 
masquerades as a gipsy and so wins the 
love of the local clergyman. Quality 
Street is a unique love story worked out 
through clean and charming incidents, of 
which the masquerade (the excellent but 
old stage device of pretending to be some 
one else) is also a feature. 

The Silver King and The Middleman, by 
| Henry Arthur Jones, were powerful pieces 
of characterization. In the latter, a father, 











In The Silver King the author developed 
an interesting proposition. The question 
of the feelings of a murderer has been a 
popular one for the poetic as well as for the 
philosophic writer. To bring this into a 
play—to show the influence and progress 
of sorrow and remorse consequent upon 
the commission of a crime—Mr. Jones 
allowed the audience to see that the hero, 
Wilfrid Denver, did not actually kill the 


My machines and film service are in many of America’s 
greatest theatres and va ille . | am recog- 
nized nationally as a leader in my line. Write direct to 


LAEMMLE FILM SERVICE 


CARL LAEMMLE, President 








y Address all Correspondence to murdered man, but that he, Denver, 
Dept. 11, 196-198 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. thought he did. 
Branch Houses in all the Principal Cities 


Stage Family and Stock Company 


Cable Address —FILMER 











Stock companies, though we have no per- 
manent ones now, are organized with a 
view to fitting the exigencies of any dra- 

| matic story broughtforward. Thusthereis 
a certain ———- in the value of parts, 
without which a play would be an amor- 
mg quantity. tage stories usually 
ve a hero and a heroine, a villain and a 
female villain, a first old man, who repre- 
sents a fine type of the elderly father, a 
second old man, sometimes known as the 
rustic, and a first and second old woman, 
who have similar relations. There are also 
the juvenile man and woman, who rank 
second to the leading male and female 
characters, and, for comedy, what are 
known as the ingénue and soubrette, oppo- 





















Positions at good salaries are 
obtainable. Private studio work 
brings highest 
prices. Equal 

chances for 
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We guarantee to educate you 
as a practical, skilled artist (not a mere 
copyist) or will refund tuition. Instruc- 
tions adapted to your needs by Instructor 
educated in Europe and America. 


m Sent Free to determi tural * imi 
tendencies and octet alc Write for it now, Vane site to male t of similar characters. 
no obligation. State what you want: Illustrating, Then there are what are known as character 


Cartooning, Commercial Designing, Mechanical 
tectural, or Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting. The ACME 

School of Drawing, 717 Acme Building, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich, If interested, ask about our Resident School. 


; AGM types, men and women who play inter- 


mediate réles of special, either sinister or 
humorous, significance. 

When a play is written for a star it must 
be so contrived by scenes or situations 
that the star may reveal his salient quali- 
ties either for serious or humorous work. 
It is clear that such ~ are not always 
the most artistic. Yet Shakespeare wrote 
with this end in view—Hamlet, Richard, 
Othello, Macbeth being all star parts—and 
so did Sardou when he wrote Tosca, Fédora, 
| Theodora for Bernhardt. 

An author is greatly helped by having 
for such service an actor or actress of great 
power and versatility. It enables him to 
dig deeper and with more definite effects 
into the depths of human nature, for such 
an artist, than if he wrote for a conven- 
tional company of merely adequate actors. 





Everything for the Automobile 
SUPPLIES AND PARTS 
At Lowest Prices 
Our 1908 Catalog 
just out—200 pages, 
1000 illustrations, 
5000 descriptive 
prices. Sent Free. 





Saves You Money 


NEUSTADT AUTOMOBILE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
i____. 3962 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. —______ | 





-_— BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP 


Under supervision ofa New York Physician and 
experienced College men as Counsellors. 
Cami ticok is three hours from New York on Forest 

p e Lake, Dutchess County, healthy, rugged 
mountain country. We train boys to be healthy, manly, fearless. 
Athletics, baseball, basket-ball, boating, bathing, fishing, rifle- 

»ractice, boxing, etc. Apply early. Booklet on request. 
Dr.L.E b Medical Director, 103 W. 117th St., N.Y. 

















wrapped up in his invention, is ignorant of | 
the sad love story affecting his daughter. | 
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The Iron Master is a model of exquisite | 
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HE exclusiveness of the color-fagt 

patterns and the very clever Way 
in which they are made leave little 
between Cluett Shirts and the product 
of the custom shop, aside from what 
the wearer saves in first cost. 


Cnet 


TOWN AND 
COUNTRY 


SHIRTS 


Sold only under the Cluett Label. 


$1.50 €§ more 









“To-day’s Shirt,” a booklet, on request. 








CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, Makers of ARROW Collars, 459 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 





















Dissolve a 
marshmallow in a cup 
of chocolate—then pass 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 
They blend deliciously 


| with this unique refreshment. 





Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Booklet. Different Shapes for Different Mout 
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a The Union ‘ 


Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


———— 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$26,000,000.00 


Transacts a General Banking 
and Trust Company Business 








On Savings Accounts 





Booklet mailed on request 





DIRECTORS 

H. C, Frick A. W. Mellon 
H. C. McEldowney J. M. Schoonmaker 
Pp. C. Knox George E. Shaw 
W. N. Frew Wm. B. Schiller 
J. M. Lockhart D. E. Park 
B. F. Jones, Jr. Henry Phipps 
J. B. Finley James H. Lockhart 
H. C. Fownes E. C. Converse 
William G. Park R. B. Mellon 

a Thomas Morrison vl 











An Unusually Strong Investment 


In Small Denominations 


$100 $500 $1,000 


First Mortgage 6% 
Guaranteed Gold Bonds 


Secured by 
First Mortgage on Rich Agricultural Land. 
Protected by 
United States Government Legislation. 
Guaranteed by 


American Water Works and Guarantee 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $3,600,000. 

Established 1882. 
For further reference write to 
First National Bank Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Second National Bank Colonial Trust Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Circular and handsomely illustrated vol- 

ume “Irrigation’’ mailed free upon request. 
H. M. Payson & Co., Portland, Me. 


Oe Mare} Basrinse, W. 4H. Trumbull & Co. 
131 5th Street 35 Congress Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa Boston, Mass. 


MUNICIPAL & CORPORATION 
SECURITIES COMPANY 
351 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JAMES 8. KUHN L. L. McCLELLAND 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 











First Mortgage Bonds 


OF WELL-KNOWN 
RAILROADS 


At prices to yield highest 
return consistent with 
entire safety. 


Legal Investments for Savings 
Banks and Trustees 


Send for Special Circular 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 








BANKERS 
44 State Street The Rookery 
BOSTON CHICAGO 








Fractional Lots — Stocks 


High-grade dividend paying stocks and selected income 
bearin, bonds in lots of one share upwards. Write 
New Fon A 19, describing securities listed upon the 
e ork Stock Exchange yielding from 5 to over 104 
fm num at present quotations. 
4 ED Upon Request W1THOUT CHARGE TO YOU. 
DAILY MARKET LETTER. 


J. F. Pierson, Jr., & Co. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
66 Broadway New York 





Your Savings 


IMPROVED REAL ESTATE AS 
AN INVESTMENT 


HEN you examine the sources of 

fortunes you find, in many cases, 

that the beginnings have been 
made in improved real estate. This is 
especially true of the wealth of German- 
Americans, whose habits of thriftare highly 
developed and whose example in regard to 
saving and the employment of savings is 
well worth following. Improved real 
estate, when judiciously bought, is a 
desirable and profitable investment for 
everybody, and an attempt is made this 
week to state the most important facts 
about it. 

The ee 
real estate is lan 
which Nature left it. 
tion, however, is land on which something 
has been built that produces income. It 
may be a dwelling, a store, a hotel or a 
factory. Unimproved real estate, on the 
other hand, is at land, as, for example, 
a vacant lot. To buy unimproved land is 
something like pete: Pew stocks which 
have not yet paid dividends. 


1 definition of improved | 
that is not in the state in | 
The common defini- | 





Most improved real estate, and especially | 


that which concerns the average investor, 
is in or about a city. In the first instance 
it is referred to as urban; in the second as 
suburban. 

The value of land ismost important in the 
consideration of improved real estate as an 
investment; for the reason that, while the 
buildings on it depreciate owing to wear, 
tear and usage, the ground, if suitably 
located, becomes more valuable all the 
time. One of the first warnings to be 
offered the investor who buys improved 
property is not to be misled by the hand- 
some appearance of any building on it. If 
the land is poorly located in such case the 
rent for the property is almost sure to be 
low, or the house may be vacant for long 
periods. A rule followed by shrewd and 
successful investors in improved real estate 
is not to let the value of the building ex- 
ceed the value of the land on which it 
stands, because the depreciation in the 
building will more than offset the increase 
in the value of the ground. An excessive 
proportion of the cost of the building to 
the cost of the land is usually taken to mean 
that the building will not rent well, other- 
wise the land would have risen in price. 


Location the Main Point 


The basis of all value in improved real 
estate is utility. The extent of this utility 
is the amount of rent that the property 
brings. If you buy the bond of a ialvand 
you expect security and steady earning 
ower. So with improved real estate. 
hat earnings are to a railroad, rent is to 
improved property. Unless you live in the 
house yourself or use it for your own pur- 
poses, rent is the return you receive on the 
investment. Since ‘buildings are the 
servants of the land which they cover” 
they should perform the largest possible 
amount of work. 
The amount of rent that improved 
roperty brings depends largely upon its 
ocation. This location Pre in turn, 
on the kind of property you have and its 
nearness to the things which the people 
living or using the property most need. 
For example, a desirable factory should 
be near the best transportation facilities; 
the residence which is best adapted for 
investment should be in a district of similar 
buildings, one that is free from nuisances 
of ail kinds—and by nuisances, in this con- 
nection, is meant railroad tracks, factories 
that produce smells or smoke, or squalid 
tenements. The retail shop for the in- 
vestor should be on the main highway of 
traffic where the greatest number of people 
ass every day. Sometimes investors in 
improved real estate seek to divert business 
from its beaten path to other streets by 
building stores there. But more frequently 
these attempts fail for the reason that 
eople want to go from shop to shop and 
rom place to place in the quickest, shortest 
and most agreeable way. 

Since the value of land is such an impor- 
tant consideration in improved real estate 
as an investment, it is interesting to see 
what some of the factors that make for the 
increase of its value are. By far the most 
important is increase of population. It is 
estimated that the addition of four people 
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We Own and Offer 


5% BONDS 


Yielding 534% , of a well established, high grade 


STREET RAILWAY 


system operating 85134 miles without 
competition, also controlling all gas and 
electriclighting, in an important industrial 
andagricultural community of 100,000. 
Bonds secured by first lien (subject 
to small underlying debt maturing 19 | 1, 
provided for) on all the property which 
has cost a considerable amount in excess 
of bonded debt. Strong sinking fund. 
Earnings 
Dividends 
$2,600,000 


are owned 


ly in excess of all requirements. 
6% are being regularly paid upon 
eferred stock. Bonds of this issue 
y well known European and 
erican investors. 
Full particulars on request. Send for circular E-1 7. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO SAN -FRANCISCO 
152 Monroe St. 424 fornia Street 











Municipal Bonds Are Safest 


Because of the greatly reduced earnings of 
transportation and industrial companies, we 
discourage the purchase of their securities. 

The oniest investment is in municipal bonds. 
Our free pamphlet, “A Me e to Investors,” 
will tell you why. Send for it before investing. 
It contains facts not commonly realized. We 
offer carefully selected bonds, yielding from 4 
to 6%, in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000. 


SOPER, CORDRAY & COMPANY 
Investment Bankers 
212 Vickers Building Baltimore, Md. 








BANKERS, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK } 


( THERE ARE MANY HIGH-CLASS ) 
SECURITIES LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
SELLING BELOW VALUE, WHICH 
IF BOUGHT OUTRIGHT NOW, 
WOULD YIELD ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME WHILE -CARRIED, AND 
SHOULD EVENTUALLY ADVANCE 
MATERIALLY IN PRICE. WE 
SHALL BE GLAD TO CORRESPOND 
WITH YOU ON THE SUBJECT. 
Send for Weekly Financial Review 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


(Members NewYork Stock Exchange) 











Safe Investment 


paying 534 % 





T= individual having $1000 or more to invest, 
need not accept 4% interest or less in order 
to obtain a thoroughly safe investment. 


We are selling and fully recommend a long time 

bond secured by mortgage on one of the largest 

and best located intarerban electric railroads — 

of standard steam railrozd construction —in the 

country at a price to pay 5%4% interest. In normal 

times this bond is certain to sell at a higher price. 
A descriptive circular with map 





will de forwarded upon application, 
INVESTMENT 


Adams & Company 3° 252%257 


13 Congress Street, BOSTON 











Investment Securities 
in ODD LOTS of Ten shares 


and upwards may now be 


profitably purchased. 


Send for Special Circular 


POST BROS. & CO., 41 Wall Street, New York 











Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. ———— 




















Remarkable 


SACRIFICE SALE OF 


Hurt Books 


E are closing out ata bargain a few sets of the 
‘*MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY,’’ a library of 











20 Beautiful Volumes 
29 Able Authors 
42 Popular Biographies 











FREE — For Five Days 


On receipt of the accompanying coupon we will send 
you a complete set, for five days’ examination, car- 
riage prepaid, subject to return at our expense, if 
you do not find it the greatest bargain ever offered. 
The work will be a valuable addition to your library. 
Do you think you can afford to miss this chance 
Jor a bargain? 


The University Society “°New fore” 


popular biography whichcontains 7,568 pages of the most 
interesting and instructive reading ever published. In 
these 20 beautiful volumes will be found the life stories 
of forty-two great Americans — men who moulded the 
history of the nation. 
story in itself, written by some eminent authority, such , 
as Capt. A. T. Mahan, Gen. J. G. Wilson, Gen. Fitzhugh 
Lee, Prof. W. G. Sumner, Prof. R. H. Thurston, James 
Schouler, and others equally well known. 
lives is interwoven the narrative of American history 
from the earliest times down to the close of the Civil 
War period. Every hero and patriot is treated, not in 
the dry and technica! form so common to biography, 
but in a simple, fascinating style that will appeal to all 
who enjoy good, wholesome reading. 


No Other Work Like It 


To read these volumes is to be grandly entertained, 
and at the same time to come into intimate contact with 
the great heroic characters in American history. 
is the only work which covers the whole fieid and is at 
the same time of distinguished authorship. Foran hour’s 
pleasant reading or for serious study no other work will 
compare with it. 
tire 20 volumes, which are beautifully printed, bound in 
art cloth, and illustrated with portraits, maps, p‘ans, etc. 


Here’s Our Great Offer 


We have on hand a few sets of this splendid library 
which, from handling in our stock room, are not in per- 
fect condition. 
good as new; in fact, an expert could hardly tell the 
difference. 
close them out for $1.00 down, and $1.00 a month until 
the full amount of the special limited clearance price, 
$19.50, has been paid. The subscription price is $30.00. 





Each biography is a complete 


In these 


This 


There is not a dull page in the en- 


For all practical purposes they are as 


The lot is so small we have decided to 


SPECIAL COUPON 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me, prepaid, for examination, a complete set 
of the ** Makers of American History” in 20 volumes. If 
satisfactory, I will pay you $1.00 down and $1.00 a month 
thereafter until your special clearance price, $19.50, has been 
paid. If not satisfactory, 1 will return tt at your expense. 
(S. E. P. 5-23-8) 
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We refer to any Commercial Agency, Bank or Trust Co. 


Best Earth On Earth 


New York City 
Real Estate 


E own 30,000 lots in New York City, bought 

three to ten years ago. Two years ago we quit 

selling in Brooklyn until tunnels and bridges 

were complete. Tunnel now running— Ele- 
vated Railroad starts next month on Williamsburg Bridge 
— crush on Brooklyn Bridge thing of the past — Manhat- 
tan Bridge nearing completion, and we are again in the 
field with all our forces and resources. The foremost real 
estate concern in this country will, next fall, begin a 
campaign of publicity which will startle the world — at 
the attractiveness of its terms and prices. In the mean- 
time, we should be glad to secure the right kind of a 
representative in each community; we don't want ‘‘ out 
of works.’ We want men of high standing who will 
thoroughly investigate, and whose word carries weight in 
their own community. Such men can, like our Mr. Z. 
M. P. Inge, Trustee, of Mobile, Ala., and Rev. P.. Rock, 
of Troy, N. Y¥., make from $10,000 to $25,000 per year 
for themselves, and more for their clients. Those who 
can give only part time make especially successful agents. 
Address IMMEDIATELY. 


Wood, Harmon & Company 
Dept. E, 261 Broadway, New York 


Largest real estate concern in the world 


P. S.— Application for advance information regarding lots 
will receive careful attention. 




















&.) 
$2,500 te $10,000 a year 


We fit you to pass the C. P. A. Examina- 
tion and equip you for practice anywhere. § 
Our instruction is individual —no classes. 
Course embraces Theory of Accounts, Practi- 
cal Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law 
— also Bookkeeping and Business Practice. 
Write to-day to Dept. N, mentioning 
subject that interests you. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, INC. 
27-29 East 22d Street, New York 


— Safest Plans 


ting your saving 
EPOSITORS are protected by a 
. deposit of $1,600,000.00 non-nego- 
tiable mortgages with the Germania 
Bank of Savannah; by rigid legal re- 
























strictions of the State, and by every 
safeguard we can put about them. 
We pay 6% on time deposits, 5% on demand 
deposits. 17 years’ successful business 
attest to the safety of our plan. ri 
to-day for booklet ‘‘A,'' which fully ex- 
plains how secure it is. 


Georgia State Building & Loan Ass’n 
Savannah, Ga. 











No Safer Security 


at any rate of interest, for the small or large investor 
in periods of financial stress, than Mortgages on 
selected New York and Suburban Real Estate. This 
security is afforded our patrons, We pay 


5% a Year 


for full time your savings are left with 
us. Always subject to your control, 
and available for emergencies on re- 
quired notice. Thousands of patrons 
in all parts of the country — probably 
some in your neighborh —towhom 
we can refer you. Established 15 
years. Assets, $1,800,000. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


1 Times Bldg., Broadway & 424d St. 
New York 


Financing Enters 


A practical book by Francis foenm telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Cap! talization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4, Send for pamphlet and list of business ks. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 


Book on Figures Free 


To introduce my “Red Book on Figures” I will send you 
my 32-page book, to convince you my ideas are practical. 
Cut out the drudgery. Don’t be a figurehead. Be head 




















figurer. Business demands more rapid caiculators. My 
methods make mathematicians. Don’t work yourself to 
death. * Send 10 cents for mailing charges. Agents wanted. 


F. MALONE, Figure Expert, 100 Mills Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


UNIFORMS Of Distinctive Style 
and Quality for Bands, 
Military, Police, Letter-Carriers, Firemen, R.R. 
Men. Cost no more than the ordinary 
i, | kind. Write for prices. Address Dept. B. 


{ The Pettibone Bros. Mfg. Co. 
\ Established 1872. Cincinnati, O. 








Send One Dollar 
WATCH Your Investments 9°24,07° Dol'at 
tion to our Monthly Bulletin containing the latest News and condensed 
Earnings (revised monthdy) of 1800 Railroads and other Corpora- 
tions. As to our accuracy, refer to any large banking house. 
Bankers Educational Bureau, Wellesley, Mass. 





Correspendence Courses on Investments and Finance. 
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to any community adds one foot of store 
frontage to its business district. Fifty 
persons additional increase the value of 
each front foot of retail property by one 
dollar. 

This increase in value, due to owing 
population, is what is called the unearn 
increment. The popular meaning of this 
widely-used phrase is any increase in the 
value of volts not due to the efforts of its 
owners. The enormous increase in value of 
the Astor and Goelet real-estate holdings in 
New York City was mainly due to this 
unearned increment. Their land in many 
sections of the city became valuable be- 
cause great stores, hotels and office build- 
ings were erected around it. 

he record of increased land values, 
owing to the growth of population and 
business, is a wonder story. No case is 
more remarkable in many respects than 
Seattle. Thirty years ago a lot at Third 
and Seneca Streets there sold for $150. It 
is now held at $240,000. This property is 
in the heart of the retail district. Another 
Seattle lot, known as the New York Block, 
was sold in 1865 for $20. To-day it is 
worth half a million. The prices paid for 
lots on which to build office buildings in 
New York City, particularly in the down- 
town financial district, are little short of 
fabulous. A few years ago the small lot at 
the corner of Broadway and Wall Streets 
sold for $750 a square foot (the ground 
there is so valuable that it is sold by square 
foot instead of front foot), and the total 
price paid for this plot of a little more 
than one thousand square feet was about 
$800,000. This is the highest price ever 
paid for a piece of ground this size. 


Depreciation of Property 


Having seen the elements which combine 
to make property valuable, let us now see 
what makes it undesirable for the investor. 
In purchasing improved real estate for 
investment it is prudent to avoid buildings 
which may be devoted to the wrong use, 
such as an elaborate business structure in 
a residence district; be too costly for the 
location, such as an expensive tenement 
on cheap land; or have suffered physical 
depreciation, as in the case of a shop that 
needs much repairing. 

Since the depreciation of buildings is one 
of the chief concerns of the investor in im- 
agin property, an estimate of it, made 

y Mr. Richard M. Hurd, a well-known 
authority on real estate, is of value. This 
scale of depreciation, providing that the 
property is kept in repair, is as follows: 


LIFE ANNUAL 


CLASS OF BUILDING IN DEPRECIA- 
YEARS TION 
Cheap frame tenements . 10to 15 5t010% 


Ordinary frameresidences 25to 80 2to 8% 
Cheap brick tenements 

and office buildings . 25to 30 2to 3% 
Cheap brick or stone resi- 


dences . . .. . S35to 50 lto 2% 
Better class frame resi- 

dences. . . . . 35to 50 lto 2% 
Better class brick and 

stone residences. . 50to 75 1t014% 
Good brick and stone office 

buildings . . . 75to100 1% 


Steel skeleton buildings . 
Retail Stores the Best 


In the Borough of Manhattan (City of New 
York) where only fifty private residences 
are built every year, the bulk of invest- 
ment in improved real estate is in business 
or multiple residence buildings, the latter 
being the apartment houses or tenements. 
For the ggneral investor who seeks the 
choicest security the best improved real 
estate is retail stores on the main streets 
where traffic and business are heaviest. 
Land here grows in*value and the shops are 
in constant demand. The value of the 
store depends upon the number and the 
purchasing power of the people who pass 
every day. With such property the fixed 
charges are taxes and insurance, and 
amount to but fifteen cent., usually, of 
the rent. With an office building, on the 
other hand, the expenses are much heavier, 
and include janitor, elevator, heat and 
electric-light service. . 
The average yield of desirable retail 
property on good streets is about six per 
cent.; on office buildings it is from four to 
five per cent.; on a ment houses it 
ranges from six to eight per cent., and on 
tenements it is from eight to twelve per 
cent. These yields are all on New York 


Unknown 
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*Pre-Shrunk” Coat Lapels Don't Warp 





One damp day takes all the 
style out of the ordinary 
coat lapel. 

The lapel develops an 
ambition to rise—at the 
corners. And it does. All 

the tailors in town can’t 
press Style back into a lapel 
which dampness has 
made ambitious. And 
the curled points, 
the wrinkles 
and puck- 
ered seams 
come right 
' where everyone 
notices, and they 
= smile and make 
comments. Probably 
you have been humiliated 
by this very thing—and on 
a suit which a week ago was 
new and a model of grace and beauty. 

It’s your own fault, though, if you have 
this humiliating experience again, for 
there is a remedy—certain and sure. 

Next time you wish garments 
supremely stylish, good fitting and well 
made, insist on Kaufman “Pre-Shrunk” 
Garments. 

You'll find them modish and 
“snappy” beyond compare. 

—You'll secure a fit and finish which 
will be a revelation to you of how 
royally good a garment can be. 

—And in addition to this, you can be 
certain that the garments you select will 
continue permanently to make you look 
just as you see yourself in the glass at 
the clothier’s until the suit is worn out. 















You see all the shrink tendency 
in the fabrics from which Kaufmap 
garmentsare made, was taken out of 
the cloth before making, by the ex, 
clusive Kaufman “Pre-Shrinking” 
Process, which can be used by no 
other manufacturer. 

No shrink tendency left in the suit itself, a5 
it comes to you, to be acted upon (as in 
ordinary suits) by dampness or changes jg 
the weather. 

No possibility of the garments in any part 
chafing, pulling, puckering, wrinkling, bag. 
ging, or drawing up during all the months_ 
rain or shine—that you wear them. 


Kaufman 


*Pre-Shrunk” 
Garments 


Other garments may be as stylish—no 
more so. Other garments may perhaps be 
perfect in fit and finish—but nota shade better, 

But Kaufman garments. alone—because 
“Pre-Shrunk” by the exclusive Kaufinan 
process—will preserve and retain that style and 
fit as long as the garments are worn. 

Your dealerwill gladly show you Kaufman 
suits in the popular fabrics for Spring and 
Summer, at $12 to $30 the suit. Most peo. 
ple, however, can 
suited at $15 to $18. 

But to be sure you are 
getting Kaufman “Pre- 
Shrunk” Garments, ask 
the dealer to show you 
this label, sewed in the 





garments, before you buy. 


Every man who takes pride in his appearance 
should have the Kaufman STYLE BOOK. Ask 
your dealer for it or write to us. It's free—and 
an accurate guide to what you should wear for 
Spring and Summer, 


Chas. Kaufman & Bios. Chicago 











Made in 30 Different Styles. 


most careful construction over the most hygienic lasts. 


prepaid, upon receipt of $1.00 per pair for children’s sizes 4-8; 


$2.00; men’s 6-10, $2.50 per pair. Send also name of your dealer. 


Engel-Cone Shoe Co., East Boston, Mass. 


snd Comfortable Suamer’ Shee Ke C. Skuffer Sandal 
Suitable for Men, Women and Children 


When you wear E, C. Skuffers, you have foot comfort, no bodily ills 
from the feet, such as close, unventilated shoes cause in hot weather. 
Skuffers give the feet proper protection and perfect ventilation. 
On the warmest day the feet are cool and comfortable. Sandals 
will relieve many a foot ill. Made of the,best material with 


We will ship any size to any address in the United States, ——— 
sizes 9-11; $1.50 sizes 12-2; boys’ and women’s larger sizes 3-5, 
























The Machine that Makes 
the Money 


$887.16 Earned in 11 Days 


When the owner, with only one assistant, actually earned $887.16 in eleven days cleaning houses 
with one of our Portable House Cleaning Wagons and we know and can prove to you that you 
or any other competent, energetic man can doas well or better, don’t you think it was time 
you were investigating the money-making possibilities of the house-cleaning business? Over 
400 operators in as many towns in the United States are making from $3,000.00 to $5,000.02 
year net profit cleaning houses with our patented house-cleaning machines and not one failure 
has been recorded among them. Capital required, from $2,000.00 up. In every c 
where there are churches, hotels, schools, theaters, public buildings and residences there 
is work waiting for the owner of a portable house-cleaning wagon. Send for further information, 
descriptive matter, and letters from companies who are making money operating our 
We are prosecuting infringers. 
Gr AL COMPRESSED AIR & VACUUM MACHINERY COMPANY 
Le t Manufacturers in the World of Efficient Portable and Stationary Systems for 
Hotels, Office Buildings, Residences, Etc. 
4485 Dept. C, Olive Street, ST. LOUIS 











“Making a Newspaper” 
By John L. Given, recently N. ¥. Evening Sun 
A book for everyone who aims to keep abreast of the times. 
iscloses intensely interesting activities that go on right under 
your eyes without your seeing them. Also answers questions 
would-be j li id ad ising writers ask. Chapters on 
“*Getting a Situation,’’ ‘Salaries.’ Entertaining. Many anec- 
dotes. Over 100 leading newspapers say it gives the facts. 
Third edition, 325 pages. At booksellers $1.50. By mail $1.62. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 34 West 33rd Street, New York 




















Is Your Umbrella Worth 25¢? 


Insure the return of your umbrella if lost 
or left behind by attaching to the ribaa 
UMBRELLA IDENTIFIED 
A compact metal device, sosmall 

will not bulge the tightest roll umbrella. 
Write your name and address => 
tag. Snap the Identifier on the rib 
there you are. Sent . == 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue No. 2 of 1000 novelties FR 
THE N.Y. NEWS CO., Dept 16,15 Warren 5t., New York 














We invite you to send for a copy of our new booklet, “ Questions and 
Answers concerning Banking by Mail,’ which will tell you of a safe and com 


venient method whereby you can layasidea portion of your earnings and have 


it draw4% interest, compounded twice a year. 


Please ask for Booklet “ M.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 


OUR BUILDING CAPITAL & SURPLUS 


1/ THE CITY OF BANKS 
2 MILLION DOLLARS. 
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BECAUSE 


My world-wide reputation for the past 32 years, 
as the maker and retailer of the best shoes for 
the money, is back of every pair. 


BECAUSE 


W. L. Douglas shoes have no equal for style, fit, 
comfort and wear. 
Shoes at all Prices, for Every Member of the 
Family, Men, Boys, Women, Misses 
and Children. 
W.L. Douglas $4.00 and $5.00 Gilt Edge Shoes 
cannot be equalled at any price. 

Fast Color Eyelets used exclusively. 
(7CAUTION. W. L. Douglas name and price are stamped 
on bottom. Take No Substitute. Sold by the best shoe 
dealers everywhere. Shoes mailed from factory to any part 
of the world. Illustrated catalogue free. 


W.L. DOUGLAS, 163 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
Ranch Life in The Rockies 


JUSTOUT. Taking like wildfire. 
New Book Everybody wants it. Hit of the 
day. Contains 100 views of ranch and farm scenes, gov- 
ernmen 


tt land and mining laws, correct Colorado map, 
etc. Describes cowboy life. ‘Tells how to succeed. 


~ Off | The above great book is free to 

er: all apading us 50c A oon 

year’s subscription to our big western monthly farm 

and family magazine. Clubs of 3 and 3 books $1.00, 
5 for $1.50. Stamps taken. Address 


Rocky Mtn. Farm Magazine, Sta. 2, Denver, Colo. 


Wisdom of Franklin 


The shrewd wit of Benjamin Franklin as compiled by himself, 
and printed in his ‘‘Poor Richard’s Almanack,"’ has 
been made into a beautiful Brochure. Illustrated with 
facsimile reproductions of pages from first 
**Almanack,”’ printed in 1732, Franklin's favor- 
ite portrait as frontispiece. To introduce the 
Caxton Brochures, we will mail a copy for seven 
two-cent stamps. If you are bookish, send 50c. 
silver, and receive six Brochures, each a little 
masterpiece by a great author. The Caxton 
Society, Pittsfield, Mass. 

































“Worth Its Weight in Gold” 


Right and Wrong Thinking 


and Their Results 
The Undreamed-of Possibilities Which Man 
May Achieve Through His Own Mental Control. 
By AARON MARTIN CRANE 
Net, $1.40. Postpaid, $1.50. 

Abook which requires edition after edition to meet the wants 
ofthinkingmenandwomen. Ask your bookseller or send tous. 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON. 
Ss Send for Free Complete Catalogue. 














Perfect Comfort for Man and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


Used by the best riders of all coun- 
.tries, invented thirty years ago and 
improved every year since; ideal for 
gentleman or lady rider and a scientific 
fit for the mount. Illustrated catalogue free 
— describing the several styles of Whitman Saddles 
and everything from “Saddle to Spur.” 


Melibach Saddle Company, 106-E Chambers Street, New York City 




























This bank issues Certificates 
of Deposit, yielding interest at 
4 the rate sf 6%, payable semi- 
‘ =) annually. Capital $100,000.00. 
Please write for booklet ‘‘S.”’ 








SEND US 
Paar ual gp one pair Special Cc 


(regular $3.50 value). Select 

caliskin; Oak soles; built on Sprint lasts; case 
hardened heel and toe plates. Examine at ex- 

Press office and if satisfactory pay agent $2.00. 


Ask for Or sen -10 and we will ship direct, 

Catalogue charges prepaid. Money back if not 
as yr mg State shoe size. This 
Special offer to introduce our Athletic 

Goods. Base Ball Uniforms $1.00 to $14.00. 

THE ATHLETIC UNIFORM CO., 46 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 








60 TOURS TO EUROP 
ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED—$150 TO PE. 
Send for Index to Tours. 
syOs. COOK & SON 
Womus Sovay' "*™ Saaties Castes 





property. The range averages about one 
r cent. higher in smaller communities. 
n addition there would be opportunities in 
smaller places to buy and rent dwelling- 
houses, and the average return on these is 
from five to six per cent. 

In this sum of yields it will be seen 
that the return from the desirable retail 
store is less than some other kinds of 
property, but in the end it will be found 
that the retail store is easier to rent, that 
it costs less to operate, and that it is more 
likely to appreciate in value than any of 
the other buildin In addition, the rent 
of a retail store is less difficult to collect 
than the rent, for example, of a group of 
people living in a big apartment house or 
in a crowded tenement. 


The Chance for the Small Investor 


But the question naturally arises, how can 
the small investor, or the average man 
with savings, share in the benefits of im- 
proved real estate as an investment? He 
cannot buy a big store or an office building. 
A plan by which he may avail himself of 
this chance to employ his money has been 
developed by German-Americans and 
other thrifty citizens of foreign birth, and 
consists of watching, taking advantage of 
opportunities to buy low-priced improved 
property, such as cottages, by buying it, 
putting it into good repair and renting it 
out to desirable tenants. 

Here isa concrete example of what may 
be done with this form of investment. A 


man in Philadelphia bought a house and | 
lot for $3000, paying $1000 down in cash | 
and giving a mortgage on the property for | 

; is expenses for the year were: | 


$200 





taxes, $37.50; water rent, $12.50; repairs, 
$36; expense of collecting rent, $18; inter- | 


est on mortgage, $100: or a total of $204. 
He received $30 a month rent, or $360 a 
year. Deducting the expenses, the net 
return to the owner was $156, or a yield of 


fifteen and six-tenths per cent. on the money | 


invested. The income, if put intoasavings- 
bank, would pay off the aye ny in less 
than thirteen years. This is the German 
plan of acquiring property, which consists 
in saving the net income from rent and 
using it to buy more real estate. 

Summed up, apt real estate, when 
located in desirable quarters and kept in 
ay is a safe and profitable investment. 
The owner, of course, runs the risk of fire 
or bad tenants or vacancy, but ultimately 
the risk is perhaps not greater than that 
incurred by holders of securities in cor- 
ger which are liable to suffer from 

ad management or hard times. In 
seasons of financial depression the best 
kind of improved real estate holds its value 
and always offers an opportunity for the 
raising of money by mortgage on it. 


The Chemist Author 





ye have graduated into fiction from | 
all kinds of places, but few from a | 


chemical egg f But this is what John 
Uri Lloyd did. For many years he con- 
tinued his pharmaceutical way, enriching 
his profession with many original re- 
searches. He was president of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, and wrote 
many scientific papers. His first imagi- 
native book was Etidorhpa, which was 
principally famous because its title was 
** Aphrodite” spelled backward. Then, as 


everybody knows, he became famous with | 


Stringtown on the Pike. 

Mr. Lloyd lives in a handsome home in 
Norwood, which is a suburb of Cincinnati. 
He has taken a very active interest in the 
affairs of the township, and one of the 
streets is named after him. He has written 
all his books with a lead-pencil, and using 
the arm of an old-fashioned rocking-chair 
for a desk. 

Many authors say that they write fiction 
‘‘merely as a diversion.” Frequently the 
diversion exists for the author only. In Mr. 
Lloyd’s case, however, it is really a case of 
fiction being a diversion, because he is a 
successful man of science and business. 
He has given all his royalties from books to 


charity, and he has built, among other | 


things, a monument to a Jewish patriot 
soldier and aided in the building of a 
Catholic convent. With his brother he 
built and equipped the Lloyd Library, one 
of the finest and largest private scientific 
libraries in the United States, which, in time, 
will belong to the city of Cincinnati. His 
brother, by the way, was secretary of the 
Cincinnati Baseball Club for many years. 
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Be ee 


Hot Weather 


cool at surprisingly small cost. Price $9 
66 
TANDARD” 


is very fully realized in having 
a breeze when you want it and 
where you want it. Our new 
household fan is so easily moved 
about, that you can have your liv- 
ing or sleeping rooms luxuriously 


Direct or Alternating Current 


Low Priced Household 


ELECTRIC FAN 


actually consumes but one-half the current required for an ordinary 16c.p. lamp. 
It is an ideal fan for every home purpose — light, quiet running, yet dura- 
ble and of the highest degree of efficiency. 
You will be surprised at the amount of cool comfort to be had at trifling 
expense. 
‘‘The Standard’’ line includes fans for every requirement, in either 
Direct or Alternating current, and every model carries our guarantee of per- 
fection in both material and workmanship. 


Stocks of fans are carried by dealers in all principal cities. If your local dealer has 
not these fans on hand, send your orders tg our factory or nearest branch below and 
prompt shipment will be made. Our Special Fan oklet “S” is ready to mail. 
New York, 145 Chambers St.; Philadelphia, 1109 Arch 8t.; Chicago, 48 West Jackson Boulevard; Dallas, 264 } 


Live Oak St.; Cleveland, W.R. Horning, 337 Frankfort Ave., N.W.; New Orleans, 8. J. Stewart, 216 Bourbon St. 

+ Main Office and Facto 
The Robbins & Myers Co. sprincFriELD, OHIO 
a ee 















Are Your Sox Insured?- 


No Holes or Darns for Six Months or 
You Get New Sox 


Holes are unsightly —darns are un- 
comfortable, and buying new socks 
constantly is a needless drain on your 
pocket-book. 

“Holeproof”’ Sox enable you to avoid 
all these annoyances. 

** Holeprvof’’ Sox fit well—feel good— 
and wear like spun metal. 

** Holeproof’’ Sox fit your feet because 
they are knitted by a special process which 
shapes them to the natural lines of your feet. 

** Holeproof”’ Sox are fast colors because 
they are dyed in a special blend of pure, natural 
and perfectly harmless dyes. 

“‘Holeproof” Soxarecdoubly sterilized. When they 
come out of the dyes they are sterilized with moist 
heat of a very high degree and, after pressing, they 
are again sterilized with dry heat of a very high degree. 
‘“Holeproof’’ Sox are reinforced at heels and toes— 
not “thickened”’ but /oughened so they will wear and 
This is why we can guarantee ‘‘ Holeproof” 
If they should not oué/ast 


not come to holes and darns. 
Sox to last six months without holes or darns. 
this guarantee, you get new socks free of charge. 


$2 a Box 


xem Holeproof Sox 


‘‘Holeproof” Sox are sold only in boxes containing six pairs of a size—all one color or 
assorted colors. Sizes are 9% to 12, weights medium, light and extra light for midsummer wear, 
colors black, light and dark tan, pearl gray and navy blue. , ; 

If we had to replace many “ Holeproof”’ Sox, we would be out of business ina year. 

We have been making —and guaranteeing —‘‘ Holeproof’ Sox during the last ten 
years and we have grown from nothing to one of the largest sock-knitting concerns 
in the world. 

This is why we are able to give this guarantee : — 





Registered 


















“If ‘Holeproof’ Sox come to holes or darns in Six Months, you get New Holeproof 
Sox FREE.” DE He 2s: iad Hosiery Co. 
Why subject yourself to the annoyance and humiliation of holey socks? 
Why bother and fuss with darning? Why not wear “‘ Insured Sox "’? 111 Fourth Street 
) Milwaukee, Wis. 
How to Order Enclosed find $ 
Ask your dealer for genuine “‘ Holeproof” Sox. If he does : . 
not handle them, send direct to us. We will pay transportation for which send boxes 


charges. Cut out the coupon, fill it out and mail to us at once. 
Do this now. 

Our little book ‘‘ How to Make Your Feet Happy”’ tells 
how “ Holeproof’’ Sox are made. 

You can have this book for the asking. We send 
it postpaid on receipt of your request. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company 


111 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Holeproof ” Sox, Size———__ 
Weight visable 
Colors 

Stgned. Oe Ee ‘ 
Address — = 


























































































Poziom';\ 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


Beautifies without injuring the skin. It 
is entirely free from harmful ingredients and 


is prepared of purest materials, 
The Wooden Box retains the 
delicate perfume until the last 
speck is gone. Sold every- 
where. Insist on getting 





Dr:-GRAVES (© 
TOOTH POWDER «=> 


Excellent for good teeth —and 
better for poor ones. 
Assures pearl white teeth. 
yerars secemanaave Satet, ( 
“our dentist recommends it— § 
and he knows. ; [00Tr WwDER 
On receipt of 10c, to cover postage, ry 
we will send you a liberal sample. a ae 


At all druggists, in hanty metal cans i » 
or bottles, 25 cents and 50 cents. Py ey . 
Dr. E. L. Graves Tooth Powder Co. [72% 2 
90 Franklin 8t., Chicago 
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Meade & Baker ‘NG 


Carbolic Mouth Wash 


A delightful, fragrant mouth 


wash — with a pleasant 
after-taste — very bene- 
ficial to gums and teeth, 
too. At your druggists, 
25ce—50c —$1.00. 

A liberal sample— enough 
to prove its worth — sent to 
any address for 10c to cover 
postage. 

Meade & Baker 
eso ome 90 Franklin Street,Chicago 
. pee OER (Formerly Richmond, Va. ) 


MEADE 6 BaxeR'S 


MOUTH Wag, 











FLX YOUR ROOF 





— We will guarantee to put any old 
5c Per Square leaky, worn-out, rusty, tin, tron, 
steel, paper, felt, gravel or shingle roof in perfect condition, 


and keep it in perfect condition for 5c per square per year. 


e The Perfect Roof Preserver, makes old, 

worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaran- 

00 = 1x teed or money refunded. Our free roofing 
book tells all aboutit. Write for it today. 


The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 68, Elyria, Ohio 









CANADA LANDS! ° 
We own 155,000 acres Last Mountain 
Valley, Saskatchewan, prairie wheat 
lands, We want buyers. Will contract 
with established, energetic agents. 
Liberal commission. Send 10c. for 
handsome illustrated booklet and maps. 


ia WM. PEARSON CO., LTD., 
314 Northern Bank Bidg.,Winnipeg, Canada. 








* . of every descrip- 
Automobile Accessories tion. Lamps, 
Generators, Gas ‘i'anks, Speedometers, llugs, Coils, Batter- 
ies, and, in fact, everything for a Motor Car, at prices that no 
other house CAN compete with. Catalogue Free on request. 
Reference any Commercial Agency or any Buffalo Bank. 


CENTAUR MOTOR CO., 53 Franklin Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


E | LAME PEOPLE {if 
* All persons afflicted with a shortened " 
F or weak limb should write at once for 
our booklet ‘‘A."’ The Pittsburg 
Orthopedic Company, the 


~ BEFORE jargest manufacturer of deformity AFTER 
appliances in the world, 6385 Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


° ° 4 Engraved 
Wedding Invitations f223°f) “i 
Old Kent Stationery Co., Box 446, Baltimore, Md. 


Postal brings samples. 
sets Envel 








pes, COM! ’ . $6.50 
50 Visiting Cards, 75c 





100 Invitati 
Succeeding hundreds, $2.00 


PATENTS trehwesinre, 9.0."0 0 


rs. Best references. Care- 
ful work, Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 





























RUG-FAKING 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


aramount importance to an ieee 
en These “‘ washed”’ rugs are handle 
by every rug-dealer in the Union. The 
unscrupulous merchant without a sense of 
moral responsibility and the department 
store of unquestioned reputation both buy 
and sell ‘doctored’ rugs. The rug-buyer, 
by the exercise of care and discrimina- 
tion, may steer clear of the peculiar perils 
that avait the man in search of a rug of 
real excellence. 

Except perhaps in the case of a rug that 
has gone through the process of artificial 
antiquating, a thorough examination of 
both the right and the wrong side of a 
rug should be sufficient to determine its 
true condition. In a ‘“‘doctored’”’ rug, 
however, it is difficult for any one outside 
of the trade to know, with reasonable cer- 
tainty, all that should be known to make 
its purchase safe. Yet, even those who 
have not delved into this mysterious art 
may, in a measure, be guided by the fol- 
lowing observations. 

When a rug has a decidedly silky sheen 
there is reason to fear that it is ‘‘ doctored.” 
If on examination it can be seen that the 
rug is a modern handiwork, this fear will 
prove to be well founded, because no 
modern rug possesses that extravagant 
gloss unless it is the direct result of ‘‘doc- 
toring.” To determine the comparative 
age of the rug it should be closely examined 
on the wrong side. If the piece has the 
usual peng sag of fine downy particles 
of wool on the back, it was recently made 
and imported. In the case of real antiques, 
this fuzzy substance shouid altogether or 
in part disappear by coming in contact with 
the floor. 

It should be also noted that genuine 
antiques have a rather firm body, whereas 
‘“washing”’ loosens the texture and as a rule 
reduces the weight of a rug. 

Those familiar with the properties of 
wool will detect a lack of elasticity in the 
threads due to their acid treatment. Toa 
trained eye other symptoms will readily 
betray the work of the “washer.” Very 
often it is enough merely to glance at a 
carpet proudly displayed in a show-window 
to discern its true character. It is to 
auction-rooms, however, that the worst 
specimens of such rugs usually find their 
way, where, under the alluring glare of 
artificial lights and with the consummate 
art of a wily auctioneer, they are unloaded 
upon a public whose sound, practical judg- 
ment seems to have grown in inverse ratio 
to the size of its purse. 

Such sales do not afford buyers sufficient 
opportunity to examine the rugs properly, 
neither do they furnish any guarantee for 
the future. 

That this is important in the existing 
condition of things has been seen. 

A rug-buyer first of all should thoroughly 
examine the nap of the piece, going over it 
carefully to see if it has been injured by the 
process of ‘“‘washing.’’ The thinning down 
of the nap, or its complete disappearance 
in certain spots, is a serious defect and an 
ill omen. 

Next to a healthy fabric, stability of color 
is the most important requisite in Oriental 
rugs. The testing of various colors to 
determine their permanency is necessary 
in costly pieces. 

Another result of treating, which is con- 
sidered inimical to the character of a rug, is 
the running of one color into senior 
This is more in evidence in russ with light 
ground, though in fine designs a closer 
inspection is needed. As a general rule, 
to govern one in his selection of Oriental 
rugs, it will be safe to avoid exceedingly 
silky pieces, pieces with a loose fabric and 
those with a dull brown cast. 

Such are the difficulties and dangers of 
rug-buying. Yet who would not encounter 
them all for the sake of obtaining one of 
those preg beautiful and exquisite 
gems of the Oriental loom! 

There can be no better proof of the 
wonderful charm and the intrinsic merit of 
Oriental rugs than the fact that, in spite of 
all that has been done to inject the poison 
of distrust in much that pertains to their 
manufacture and sale; in spite of all that 
the modern competition of other hand- 
tufted floor-coverings, uniformly devoid of 
artistic effect and permanent worth, has 
done, Oriental rugs still remain matchless 
in sustained beauty, unrivaled in skilled 
workmanship, and in durable, practical 
qualities unequaled. 
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F It means just as much to 
you to know who makes the 
best paints and varnishes as it does to 
know who makes the best shoes, woolens, 
foods. It is just as important to get the right 
paint or varnish for a surface as it is to get the dest. 
That is why you should never forget the name 
Sherwin-Williams when you have need of any treat- 
ment for any surface —paint, varnish, stain or enamel 
— because they make a finish for every surface—the 
right quality—the best for the purpose. 


_ Wenumber the leading railroads, street railroads, steamship 
lines, manufacturing concerns, decorators and master painters 
among our customers. Many use our goods exclusively. Thou- 
sands of merchants all over the continent sell our household 
paints, varnishes and finishing specialties. These things are 
made clear in the booklet, ‘‘Who Makes the Best Paints and 
Varnishes?’’ Sent free on request. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


LARGEST (Because Best) PAINT & VARNISH MAKERS in the WORLD 


Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, Montreal, London, Eng. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in 23 Principal Cities - 



































“ Address all inquiries to 
613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
/n Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 

London Address : 
7 Well Court, Queen St., E.C. 


The Idea Behind Collier’s 
It is the idea behind Collier’s that has 
made it ‘*7e National Weekly.” 


That idea is: | 
To give the average American—rrespec- 

tive of party or creed or section—a paper 
In whose Editorial Honesty he can believe, 
On whose /zformation he can rely, 
Whose Stories will be by the Best writers, 
worth reading, ° 
Whose Pictures will be by the Best artists, 
worth framing. 















A paper which he will we/come into his 
home each week as he would a friend— 
an interesting, entertaining, we//-in formed 
friend upon whose word he can rely. 


Collier’s, The National Weekly 


414 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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‘GLOUCESTER: 
‘WSWINGING BED = 2s 


HAMMOCK: 


’ For Porches, Lawns, Tents, Bungalows, Dens 
Combines Hammock, 
Couch and Swing Seat 


Made without or with wind shields as shown 
in picture. Made of heavy canvas, strong 
wood frame and thick mattress with remov- 
able mattress cover. Will hoid half a dozen 
people; lasts a lifetime; carefully coveredand 

ed with lines and hooks ready for hang- 
Re sent anywhere by express or freight. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


telling more about the advantages and 
uses of this hammock, and price list of 
styles and sizes. The genuine Gloucester 
Hammock is sold only direct by us, the 
makers. Write ¢oday for particulars; 
hammock weather is due. 


E.L. ROWE & SON, Inc. ; 
27 Wharf Street, Gloucester, Mass, 
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. . 
B Build Stucco Houses — 
artistic, fireproof, inexpensive. 
s Specify Rib-Lath 
for exterior walls and interior partitions, 
. . light, fi 
Hy-Rib Sheathing {.,.2":,Sc°rc 
siding and solid partitions without studs. Sample 


and Illustrated Booklet on request. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
501 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, Mich. 











Why send your garments to dry cleaning establish- 
ments when you can do the work yourself with 


four Dov Curainy, 


A new discovery, thoroughly cleanses the finest fabrics without 
shrinking or fading. Trial package, enough to clean two dresses or 
equivalent, sent postage propel for 25c. For sale by leading drug- 
gists or The Acme Chemical Co., 631 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 6. 


Correct Wedding 


Invitations oye Announcements Engraved 

invitations, $9.00; 100 Announcements, $8.00. Each addi- 

tional 100, $8.00. These prices include both envelopes required. 
Engraving of every description for refined stationery. 

COLONIAL ENGRAVING CO., Shoe and Leather Building, Boston 








My new catalog No. 21 showing Flags in colors and 
ustrating every necessity for outfitting 


Motor Boats and Yachts 


sent Free. Reliable goods, low prices, prompt delivery. 
HOPKINS, 119 Chambers Street, New York 





AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY __ Self Sharpening 
Selling these wonderful Scissors. V.C. 
Giebner, Columbus, O., sold 22 pairs in 
3 hrs., made $13; weshow howto do it. ite to the En: 

FREEOUTFIT. Thomas Mfg.Co., 818 L 8t., Dayton, 0. 


PATENTS RETURNED 


deed a he Pusseteneny, PPastrated Guide 
Book, «ist of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
















SECURED OR FEE 





Trade-Marks, Designs and 
9 Copyrights. Information freely 


ANGDON MOORE(formerly Examiner U. S. 
on Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Patents 


furnished on request. I 
Patent Office), Washingt 








Keewatin Camps “,397" Wisconsin Woods 


‘ics. Totoring. Life in ‘‘the Open."’ Long trips. Real 
LE g- Wier Tutorial Camp. Booklets. 
. KENDREGAN, Box 96, DELAFIELD, WIS. 


CLARK’S 40 Tours to EUROPE 


Most comprehensive and attractive ever offered. 
K C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 








THE FIRING LINE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


of live oak, cedar, magnolia and palmetto. 
And on these courts a very gay company 
of young ety in white were playing or 
sppenine the players while the snowy 
balls flew across the nets and the resonant 
blows of the bats rang like volleys. 

And first Mr. Cardross presented Hamil 
to his handsome married daughter, Mrs. 
Acton Carrick, a jolly, freckled, young 
matron who showed her teeth when she 
smiled.and shook hands like her father; and 
then he was made known to the youngest 
daughter, Cecile Cardross, small, plump 
and sun-tanned, with ruddy hair and mis- 
chief in every feature. 

There was, also, a willowy Miss Staines, 
and a blond Miss Anan, and a very youn 
Mr. Anan—a brother—and a grave an 
oo Mr. Gatewood, and a stout Mr. 

llison, and a number of others less easy 
to remember. 

‘“‘This wholesale introduction business 
is always perplexing,” observed Cardross; 
‘‘but they'll all remember you, and after 
a time you’ll begin to distinguish them 
from the shrubber No’’—as Mrs. Car- 
rick asked Hamil if he cared to play—‘‘he 
would rather look on this time, Jessie. 
Go ahead; we are not interrupting you. 
Where is Shiela a 

And Hamil, chancing to turn, saw her, 
tennis-bat tucked under one bare arm, 
emerging from the jungle path; and at the 
same instant she caught sight of him. 
Both little chalked shoes stood stock-still 
—for a second only—then she came for- 
ward, leisurely, pay | to eat the ripe 
guava with which she had been occupied. 

Cardross, advancing, said: ‘‘This is Mr. 
Hamil, dearest’’; and to the young man: 
" y daughter Shiela.” 

She nodded politely. 

‘‘Now I’ve got to go, Shiela,’ continued 
Cardross. ‘‘Hamil, you’ll amuse yourself, 
won’t you, until I return after luncheon? 
Shiela, Mr. Hamil doesn’t care to play 
tennis; so if you’ll find out what he does 
care to do ” He saluted the young 
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people gayly and started across the lawn. | 


CHAPTER VI 


Toes young girl beside him had finished | 


her guava, and now, idly swinging her 
tennis-bat, stood watching the games in 
the sunken courts below. 

‘Do you like guavas?” she inquired. 
And, closing her own question: ‘‘But you 
had better not until you are acclimated. 
Do you feel very sleepy, Mr. Hamil?’’ 

‘“No, I don’t,’’ he said. 

“Oh! You ought to conform to tradi- 
tion. There’s a particularly alluring ham- 
mock on the veranda.” 

‘To get rid of me is it necessary to make 
me take a nap?” he protested. 

‘‘So you refuse to go to sleep?” 

“T certainly do.’ 

She sighed and’ tucked the tennis-bat 
under her left arm. ‘‘Come,” she said, 
movin 
what I have done to amuse you, and I had 
better hunt up something to teli him 
about. You'll want to see the groves, of 
course 4g 

“Yes, but I’m not going to drag you 
about with me ——” 

‘‘Come,” she repeated; and as he stood 
his ground obstinately: ‘‘Please?’’—with 
a = inflection hinting at command. 

‘‘Why on earth don’t you play tennis 
and let me sit and watch you?” he asked, 
joining and keeping step with her. 

‘“Why do you ask a woman for reasons, 
Mr. Hamil?” 

‘“It’s too bad to spoil your morning.” 

‘“‘T know it; so in revenge I’m going to 
ae yours. Our trip is called Seeing 

lorida, so you must listen to your guide 
we attentively. This is a pomelo grove 
—Thank you,” to the vo ae who opened 
the gate —‘‘ Here you see blossoms and ripe 
fruit together on the same tree. A few 
palmettos have been planted here for vari- 
ous agricultural reasons. This isa camphor 
bush” —touching it with her bat—‘‘the 
leaves when crushed in the palm exhale a 
delightful fragr 

“‘Calypso!”’ 

She turned toward him with coldest 
composure. ‘‘That never happened, Mr. 
Hamil.” 

‘‘No,” he said, ‘‘it never did.” 

A slight color remained in his face; hers 
was cool enough. 

‘Did you think it happened?” she 
asked. 








forward, ‘‘my father will ask me | 





EVENING POST 


f In the Adivondiieh Mountains 


you can wear business clothes or adress suit, fish, hunt 
or camp, play tennis, golf, bowl, dance or lose yourself 
among the mountains’ shady nooks and quiet retreats. 
You can stop at palatial hotels, boarding-houses, farm- 
houses, cottages or camps, just as you desire. 


The Adirondacks, the National Playground, 
are easily reached from all directions by 
the New York Central Lines. 

I will gladly send you an itinerary of atrip from your 
home city to the Adirondack Mountains and return 
(side trips if you wish)—illustrated literature,maps, 
information on hotels and incidental expenses— 
and sum up the entire trip into an approximate cost. LINES 

ANES 


Address J. F. FAIRLAMB, G. P. A., Room 345, Grand Central Station, New York 
























purchase. 


W. R. FOX, President Fox Typewriter Co. 


Simply Write Me and Say 


y 
Now let there be no misunderstanding — you 
neither agree to purchase nor obligate yourself to 


You make no first payment—no 


deposit— you pay no express charges. 


I simply want you to find out for yourself, as hundreds 
of other shrewd business men have found out, just what the 
Fox Typewriter will do—just how all round superior it is to 
every other typewriter on the market. 


t I know typewriters as you know your own front hall. 
Before I made the first model of the Fox I had taken every typewriter then on the market and 


examined and studied it piece by piece. 


I knew every defect, every disadvantage, every 


flaw in every typewriter, and there were (and are to-day) many of them. 


Then I made the Fox —dodging these de- 
fects, side-stepping these flaws, overcoming 
these disadvantages. I added many new 
features that no other typewriter possessed, 
many that no other typewriter has even to-day. 


The Test or Trial Will Not 
Cost You a Penny 


If you want it after the trial, I will sell you 
one direct on favorable terms, or my nearest 
representative will do it for me. If you 
already have a typewriter we will take it 
in part payment. 

This is the way I sell typewriters; it is a 
good, fair, honest way. It has not a weak link 
in the chain of fairness. 

I do not belong to any trust and nobody dic- 
tates the price I shall sell at or how I shall sell. 





That’s my business. 


I sell my machine strictly on its merits, not 
for what it used to be but for what it is to-day. 


It is no joke to successfully sell typewriters 
in competition with a big trust. My machine 
has to be better than others (not simply as good) 


to stand a chance in competition. It is better. 


If the machine is not as good as I say it is it 
would have been impossible for me to build up 
the enormous business I have, because today 
I am selling thousands of Fox Typewriters— 
in every civilized country in the world. 

All the writing on the Fox is always in sight 
and directly in the line of vision, the writing 


line_is indicated and the printing point is 
pointed out so that the Fox is just what I 
claim, a perfect visible typewriter. 











The typebar and hanger are the heart of a 
typewriter, that means they are the most vital 
part, a weak typebar_ means a weak type- 
writer. Show me a typebar bearing that is 
narrow and has no wearing surface and it tells 
me that under hard wear such a typewriter 
will not retain its alignment and sooner or 
later get out of order. 

On the Fox the bearing is wide and the bar 
heavy and will stand years and years of 
hard work. 

Then again with the Fox, one machine is 
equipped .to do all kinds of work —letter 
writing — invoicing —biliing—tabulating 
figures—stencil cutting and heavy manifold- 
ing, anything any typewriter can do the Fox 
will do—and more. 

You can buy one machine and two carriages 
of different lengths and change them at will. 

You can lift the platen or writing cylinder 
right out and put in another in a second. You 
can write in two colors and you do net have to 
touch your ribbon from the time you put it on 
the machine till it is worn out. 

You can do all these things and many more 
and do them better than you can with any 
other typewriter. 

And remember this is the machine I want to 
place in your office for trial and examination at 
myexpense. It doesn’t cost youapennytotryit. 











Will You Do This? 


Let me appeal to you as a fair minded business man to at 
least be friendly enough to give me a chance to show you 
I am sure you would want me to give you 


\ what I have. 
P such a chance if you had something to sell me. 
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aN All I want you to do is % 
% . fill out and mail me to- 
& %% Trade in Your day the attached coupon. 





Old Type- 





takes u 


Send it to me personally. 


W. R. FOX, Pres. 
FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 
249 Front Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send for my catalog which 
the construction 
» in detail—It’s Free 
















































































































































Best Chefs and Cooks say it 
is the secret of their success 


LEA&PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE. ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It gives a delightfully appetizing 

flavor to all Soups, Gravies and 

Stews, and is the ideal sauce for 

Steaks, Roast Meats, Fish, Salads 
and Rarebits. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 




















Next time you are 
thirsty and feel all hot 
and tired out, ask at any 
soda fountain for 


VINELAND 


GRAPE JUICE 
**From the Land of the Vine’’ 
It is the fresh, unfermented juice of well ripened, 
selected grapes. Delicious, refreshing, a tonic and 
food for the whole system. Ask for it by its full 
name and insist on getting the genuine. 

At druggists, grocers, etc., and at soda fountains, 
Ask for Vineland. If your dealer will not supply 
you, we will ship direct, paying delivery charges, 
1 dozen quarts, $5.50; 1 dozen pints, $3.00. 
Interesting Booklet “The Bounty of the Arbor,” Mailed Free 

A GRAPE-VINE FREE. Mail us tinfoil cap from 
a Vineland Grape Juice bottle (any size) and we will 
send free a cutting of the famous Ives grape, with 
instructions for planting. They are grown in our 
vineyards, which are conducted on the most scientific 
methods, Here on our own property, the U. S. 
Government has established The Experimental 
Vineyard of the Middle Atlantic States, which is in 
charge of government experts. 

VINELAND GRAPE JUICE COMPANY 
214 West Boulevard, Vineland, N. J. 
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“Seventeen Million cD 
Pictures” {35 FRE EE 


away 


a Mee 


We have a new copyrighted negative of 
, Theodore Roosevelt, in a striking, full-length 

o> “8 pose, just taken in the White House. It shows 
our world-renowned President at his best and as few people 
have ever seen him. Photographs from it are not now obtain- 
able elsewhere. 

Also a remarkably impressive view of the Atlantic Battle- 
ship Fleet, pride of the American Nation, sailing from 
Hampton Roads. The moving ships, the clouds of black 
smoke, the beauty of the sea and scene, thrill one to the 
finger tips 

Also a prize picture of the gigantic, ‘‘sky-scraping,”’ 
ocean greyhound, the uretania, taken on her way down 
the Hudson, with the most wonderful group of buildings in 
the world, including the 49 story Singer tower and all the 
lofty structures that form the great cafions of lower NewYork, 
for a background. The proportions shown in this picture are 
astonishing: it is a novel, beautiful thing. 

For ten cents (to cover actual cost, postage, etc.), we will 
send an original photograph of one of the above (or all three 
for 25 cents), and give you a copy of our 1908 photo- 
graphic booklet ‘‘SEVENTEEN MILLION PICTURES '’— 
just off the press. The three pictures are not cheap lithographs, 
but actual , six inches long, printed on velox 
paper direct from the negatives : 
or passe-partouted. The illustrations 
give but an imperfect idea of them. 

If you wish to get in on this send 
10 or 25 cents immediately, stating 
pictures desired, whether you 
Camera or Kodak, and if so, what kind. 

An offer as good as this is made only once in a long while. 


DEPT. OF PHOTOGRAPHIC RESULTS 
106 East 23d Street, New York 
Largest and finest developing and printing plant in N.Y.City 
CEMEN If interested in this Building Material, 

read CONCRETE, Standard Monthly on 


Cement Construction. §1 per year. Sample Copy, 10 cents. 
Concrete Publishing Co., 235 Newberry Building, Detroit, Mich. 


FIFTY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN LENDING ON 
FARMS in the “Corn Beit” of Illinois 
warrants the statement that such Loans are the best 
and safest. Write for List of Mortgages for sale. 

A. G. Danforth & Co.,Bankers Established 1858, Washington, Ill 
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He shook his head. ‘‘No,’’ he repeated 
seriously, ‘‘I know that it never happened.”’ 

She said: ‘‘If you are quite sure it never 
happened, there is no harm in pretending it 
did. . . . What was it you called me?”’ 

“‘T could never remember, Miss Card- 
ross—unless you tell me.” 

‘Then I’ll tell you—if you are quite sure 
ae don’t remember. You called me 

And: looking up he surprised the rare 
laughter in her eyes. 


‘**You are rather nice, after all,” she said, | 


‘‘or is it only that I have you under such 
rigid discipline? But it was very bad 
taste in you to recall so cpuiely what never 
occurred —until I gave you the liberty to 
do it. Don’t you think so, Mr. Hamil?” 

‘‘Yes, I do,” he said. ‘‘I’ve made two 
exhibitions of myself since I knew you 


‘‘One, Mr. Hamil. Please to recollect 
that you were introduced to me only a few 
moments ago. I am scarcely supposed to 
know how many exhibitions of yourself 
you may have made before we were form- 

presented.”’ 


all 
Sie stood still under a tree which 


drooped like a leaf-tufted umbrella, and 
she said, swinging her racket: ‘‘ You will 
always have me at a disadvantage. Do 
you know it?”’ 

‘That is utterly impossible!” 

‘Ts it? Do you mean it?” 

“‘T do with all my heart 4 

‘Thank you; but do you mean it with 
all your logical intelligence, too?” 

‘Yes, of course, I do.” 

‘“‘T wish we had begun —differently,”’ she 
mused. 

“‘T don’t wish it.” 

She said, turning on him almost any * 
‘‘You persisted in talking to me in the 
boat; you contrived to make yourself in- 
teresting without being offensive—I don’t 
know how you managed it! And then— 
last night—I was not myself—for the first 
time in my life, Mr. Hamil. . . And 
then —that happened!” 

‘‘Could anything more innocent have 
happened?” 

“Something far more dignified could 
have happened when I heard you say 
‘Calypso.’” She shrugged her shoulders. 
‘‘Are you, in your inmost thoughts, fas- 
tidious in thinking of that girl? Is there 
any reservation, any hesitation?” 

He said, meeting her eyes: ‘‘ She is easily 
the nicest girl I ever met—the very nicest. 
Do you think that I might have her for a 
friend?” 

‘Do you mean this girl, Calypso?” she 
asked. 

‘‘Then I think that she will return to you 
the exact measure of friendship that you 
offer her. . . . Because, Mr. Hamil, 
she is, after all, not very old in years, 
and a little sensitive and impressionable.” 

He thought to himself: ‘‘She is a rather 
curious mixture of impulse and reason; of 
shyness and audacity; of composure and 





| timidity; of courage and cowardice and 
| experience. 


But there is in her no treach- 
ery; nothing mentally unwholesome.” 

They stood silent a moment smiling at 
each other rather seriously; then she drew 
a light breath. 

‘What a relief!’”’ she said. 

‘‘What?” 

‘To know you are the kind of man I 
knew you were. That sounds rather Irish, 
doesn’t it?” . . . And under her 
breath—‘‘Perhaps it is. God knows!” 
Her face grew very grave for a moment; 
then, as she turned and looked at him, the 
shadow fell. 

‘‘Do you know —it was absurd, of course 
—but I could scarcely sleep last night for 
sheer dread of your coming to-day? And 
yet I knew what sort of a man you must be. 
And this morning’’—she shook her head— 
“‘T couldn’t endure any breakfast, and I 
usually endure lots; so I took a spin down to 
the lake in my chair. When I saw you just 
now I was trying to brace up on a guava. 
Listen to me: I am hungry!” 

“You poor little thing ——” 

‘‘Sympathy satisfies sentiment, but ap- 
petite prefers oranges. we eat 
oranges together and become friendly and 
messy? Are you even that kind of a man? 
Oh, then, if you really are, there’s a mixed 
grove just beyond.” 

So together, shoulder to shoulder, keep- 
ing step, they passed through the new 
grove with its enormous pendent bunches 
of grapefruit, and into a second grove 
where limes and mandarins hung among 
clusters of lemons and oranges; where 
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In no two offices are business conditions identical. In no two countries 
are the demands upon a typewriter the same. It is the ability of the 





to meet every typewriting demand that has secured for it the recognition of the world 
Write for informing booklet. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N.Y. Branches Everywhere. 








j The custom toe 
shoe we ad- 
vertised in Feb- 

ruary produced 
such widespread 
interest we are led 
to believe that American 

Gentlemen who appreciate solid 

comfort will be glad to know that they 

can also secure this custom toe shoe in an oxford. The 


American Gentleman Shoe 


is made in a great variety of styles and lasts; for every taste there is an 
American Gentleman Shoe that satisfies in style, fit and wear. 


The shoe illustrated is No. 1303, an all patent leather, plain toe, 
custom last Blucher oxford, broad silk laces, single sole and welt, dull 
gray ooze calf, quarter lined. 


An ideally comfortable shoe, dressy enough for any occasion. 


Write for free copy of our beautiful booklet, illustra- 
ting many styles of the American Gentleman Shoe. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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AWeekly 
Salary to 
You [his 


Summer 











AST fall we tried an 
experiment. Instead 
of the competitive cash 
prize offer which we 
had made to our sub- 
scription agents for a 
number of years, we of- 
fered for the winter and 
spring months to pay a 
weekly salary, and in ad- 
dition a commission on 
each order sent. From 
our standpoint we re- 
ceived thelargest amcunt 
of businessever secured in 
a corresponding period, 
while the agents made 
more money than ever 
before. So well satisfied 
are we with the result 
that the plan will be 
continued. 

It has been the custom 
in past years to curtail dur- 
ing the summer months the 
amount of money expended 
on agents’ work, but this 
year, from June to Septem- 
ber, inclusive, the offer to 
our subscription workers 
will be exactly the same as 
during the winter months 
—a liberal salary and 
commission, with all risk 


and competitive element 
eliminated. 

If you are willing to de- 
vote all or a part of your time 
this summer to representing 
Tue Saturpay EvenincG 
Post and Tue Laptes’ 
Home Journat among 
your friends and neighbors 
—to looking after their re- 
newals and to sending new 
business, drop us a line. 
No previous experience is 
required and there is no 
€xpense to you. 


Circulation Bureau 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











kumquat bushes stood stiffly, studded 
with egg-shaped, orange-tinted fruit ; where 
tangerines, grapefruit and king-oranges 
grew upon the same tree, and the deep 
scarlet of ripe Japanese persimmons and 
the huge tattered fronds of banana trees 
formed a riotous background. 

‘This tree!’’ she indicated briefly, reach- 
ing up; and her hand was white even 
among the milky orange bloom —he noticed 
= as he bent down a laden bough for 

er. 

‘*Pine-oranges,” she said, ‘‘the most 
delicious of all. I’ll pick and you hold the 
branch. And please get me a few tange- 
rines—those blood-tangerines up there. 
<n hank you; and two Japanese 
persimmons—and two more for yourself. 
. - » Have you a knife? Very well; 
now, break a fan from that saw-palmetto 
and sweep a place for me on the ground — 
that way. And now please look very care- 
fully to see if there are any spiders. No 
spiders? No scorpions? No woodticks? 
Are you sure?’”’ 

‘‘There may be a bandersnatch,”’ he said 
doubtfully, dusting the ground with his 
palmetto fan. 

She laughed and seated herself on the 
ground, drew down her short, white tennis- 
skirt as far as it would go over her slim 
ankles, looked up at him confidently, hold- 
ing out her hand for his knife. 

‘‘We are going to be delightfully messy 
in a moment,” she said; ‘‘let me show you 
how they prepare an orange in Florida. 
This is for you—you must take it. 3 
And this is for me. The rind is all gone, 
yousee. Now, Ulysses. This is the magic 
moment!”’ 

And without further ceremony her little 
teeth met in the dripping golden pulp; and 
in another moment Hamil was imitating 


er. 

‘‘Isn’t this primitive luxury, Mr. Hamil? 
We ought to wear our bathing-clothes. 
= . Don’t dare take my largest king- 
orange! Yes, you may have it—you must! 
I won’t take it. . . . Are you being 
amused? My father said that you were to 
be amused. What in the world are you 
staring at?” 

“That!” said Hamil, eyes widening. 
‘What on earth ——”’ 

‘*‘Oh, that’s nothing —that is our watch- 
man. We have to employ somebody to 
watch our groves, you know, or all the 
negroes in Florida would be banqueting 
here. So we have that watchman yonder 

‘But it’s a bird!” insisted Hamil—‘‘a 
big, gray, long-legged, five-foot bird with a 
scarlet head!” 

“‘Of course,” said the girl serenely; 
‘it’s a crane. His name is Alonzo; he’s 
four feet high; and he’s horridly savage. 
If you came in here without father or 
me or some of the workmen who know him, 
Alonzo would begin to dance at you, 
flapping his wings, every plume erect; and 
if you didn’t run he’d attack you. That 
big, dagger-like bill of his is an atrocious 
weapon.” 

The crane resembled a round-shouldered, 
thin-legged old gentleman with his hands 
tucked under his coat-tails; and as he 
came up, as and peering slyly at 
Hamil out of two bright, evil-looking eyes, 
the girl raised her arm and threw a kum- 
quat at him so accurately that the bird 
veered off with a huge hop of grieved 
astonishment. 

“‘Alonzo! Go away this instant!’ she 
commanded. And to Hamil: ‘“He’s dis- 
gustingly treacherous; he’ll sidle up behind 
youif he can. Give me that palmetto fan.” 

But the bird saw her rise, and hastily 
retreated to the farther edge of the grove, 
where presently they saw him pretending 
to hunt snails and lizards as innocently as 
though premeditated human assassination 
was furthest from his thoughts. 

There was a fountain with a coquina 
basin in the grove; and here they washed 
the orange juice from their hands and dried 
them on their handkerchiefs. 

They walked on, passing through grove 
after grove, Alonzo tiptoeing after them, 
and when, as a matter of precaution, from 
time to time Shiela looked back, the bird 
pretended not to see them until they 
passed the last gate and locked it. Then 
the great crane, half-flying, half-running, 
charged at the closed gate, dancing and 
bounding about; and long after they were 
out of sight Alonzo’s discordant, metallic 
shrieks rang out in baffled fury from among 
the trees. 

They had come intoa wide, smooth road- 
way flanked by walks shaded by quadruple 
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An 
All Round 
Paint 


It’s Spring—time to 
brighten up. Let's see what 
can be done with the all 
round paint—Neal’s Carriage 
Paint, Acme Quality. First, 
of course, you can finish your 
carriages, buggies, vehicles of 
all kinds. Then you can 
paint your porch furniture, 
lawn swing, settees, 
iron fences, flower 
stands, garden 
tools—in fact 
anything out- 
doors or in- 
doors requiring 
a durable varnish- 
gloss finish, in 
deep, rich colors 


This is the mark 
to guide you in 
buying right finishes 
for every purpose. 


such as black, green, wine color, vermillion, carmine, deep blue. 


ACME 


QUALITY 


also covers Paints, Enamels, Stains, and Varnishes for every purpose in or about the house. 
If you want to enamel a bedroom or refinish woodwork, furniture or floors there is an Acme 


~~ specialty exactly suited to your purpose. 
rite for the Acme Quality Text Book on Paints and Finishes. It tells what finish to use 
and how to use it. Sent free. 


If you are thinking of painting the outside of your house, ask the practical painter about Acme 
Quality New Era Paint. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works, Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 


IN DETROIT-Life is Worth Living 


























Only one light 

fs is fit to read by 

~~  —that’s the best 
lamp-light. 

Only one way to get 
the best lamp-light— 
_ fit your lamp with the 
—+- Macsetu Pearl Glass 
Chimney made specially for 
the particular burner on your 
lamp. 


ia 





. 


There is no burner made for 
which I have not a lamp-chimney 
scientifically designed to bring that 
burner to its highest efficiency. No 
lamp-chimney with my name on 
it will break from heat. 


My Lamp-Chimney Catalogue is full of practical 
suggestions about lamps and chimneys and wicks and oils, 
and how to keep them in order. It tells which chimney 
will give the best light onevery kind of lamp. Itsavesa great 
deal of bother and money. I gladly mail it, free, to anyone 
who writes for it. Address 


MacsBeTu, Pittsburgh. 

























































































































































“Foot-Print Fit” * 


is guaranteed by Ral- 


_ stons, and by Ralstons i 
only. Unlike any other q 
shoe, the inside of Ralstons 
—shaped over the exclusive 


' Ralston anatomical last —fits every 
curve, mound and hollow of the foot. 
f ; Henceimmediatecomfort. No“breakingin. 
a Style too, that is not and cannot be dupli- 
cated except by the high priced custom 
makers, 


| 

New Style Book 

for Men and Women — Sent Free 
Where we have no agent we sell direct and 

guaraniee satisfaction or money refunded 

(only 25cts.extrafordelivery), Union Made. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 

985 Main St., Campello (Brockton), Mass. 
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Beauty plus Economy 


Gilding 
Enameling 
Staining 


with 


SAPOLIN 


(Ask your dealer in Paints) 


A postal brings you free 

the interesting romance, 

“A Twentieth Century 
Aladdin’s Lamp.”’ 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
Dept.F, 231-5 East 42nd St., New York 














Receivers Sale 
/d $56.00 Library For Only $24.50\ 


Wonderful epportunity to get these fifteen magnificently 
bound volumes, comprising the Library of Universal History, 
for less than half value. The publishers have failed. We, 
as receiver, must dispose of enough sets to pay the obligations 
of the publisher. For a limited time we will send a set for 
free examination without asking you to pay one cent down. 
: Send us your name and ad- 
Here is Our Offer: dress on x coupon or a postal 
telling us you would like to receive for examination the 
15 vols. of the Libvary of Universal History in your home 
and we will send them to you, charges prepaid. Look over 
these books for a week and then if you decide that you do not 
want them send them back at our expense. VE you wish 
to keep this superb work send only 5éc and then §2.00 a 
month for twelve months — only $24.50 for this $56.00 xf 





Library of Universal History is.a complete history of 
the whole world written by America’s greatest historians 
and endorsed by America’s greatest scholars. 
There are over 5,000 pages, 100 finely engraved 
maps and 700 large full page illustrations. 
Write to us at once, just put your name 
on the coupon. Without obligation or 
expense we want you to examine 
this grand work ia your home 
fox a week before deciding. 
15 Massive Vols. 
Each vol. 7 in. wide; 
10 in. high; wt., 
boxed, nearly 






















s Without expense or 
° obligation to purchase, 
Pg I would like to examine 
@ the Library of Universal 
History in my home free for 
a week. 
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rows of palms. Oleander and hibiscus 
hedges ran on either side as far as the eye 
could see, and long, brilliant flower-beds 
stretched away into gorgeous perspective. 

“This is stunning,” he said, staring 
about him. 

‘‘It is our road to the ocean, about a mile 
long,’ she explained. ‘‘My father designed 
it; do you really like it?” 

‘‘Yes, I do,’”’ he said sincerely; ‘‘and I 
searcely understand why Mr. Cardross has 
called me into consultation if this is the 
way he can do things.” 

“That is generous of you. Father will be 
very proud and happy when I tell him.” 

They were leaning over the rail of a stone 
bridge together; the clear stream below 
wound through thickets of mangrove, 
bamboo and flowering vines all a-fiutter 
with butterflies; a school of fish stemmed 
the current with winnowing fins; myriads 
- brown and gold dragon-flies darted over- 

ead. 

‘‘It’s fairyland —the only proper setting 
for you, after all,’’ he said. 

Resting one elbow on the stone parapet, 
her cheek in the hollow of her hand, she 
watched the smile brightening in his face, 
but responded only faintly to it. 

‘“‘Some day,” she said, ‘‘when we have 
blown the froth and sparkle from our 
scarcely tasted cup of acquaintance, you 
will talk to me of serious things sometimes 
—will you not?” 

‘‘Why—yes,”’ he said, surprised. 

‘‘T mean—as you would toaman. You 
will find me capable of understanding you. 
You once said to me, in a boat, that no two 
normal people of opposite sex can meet 
without experiencing more or less whole- 
some interest in one another. Didn’t you 
say that? Very well, then; I now admit 
my normal interest in you—untinged by 
sentiment. Don’t disappoint me.”’ 

He said whimsically: ‘‘I’m not intellec- 
tual; I don’t know very much about any- 
thing except my profession.” 

“Then talk to me about it. Goodness! 
Don’t I deserve it? Isa girl to violate pre- 
cept and instinct on an ill-considered im- 
pulse only to find the man in the case was 
not worth it? And how do you know what 
else I violated ?—merely to be kind. I must 
have been mad to do it!” 

He flushed up so vividly that she winced, 
then added quickly: ‘‘I didn’t mean that, 
Mr. Hamil; I knew you were worth it 
when I did it.” 

“The worst of it is that I am not,” he 
said. ‘‘I’m like everybody who has been 


through college and chooses a profession - 


for love of it. I do know something about 
that profession; outside of it, the least I 
can say for myself is that I care about 
everything that goes on in this very jolly 
world. Curiosity has led me about by the 
nose. The result is a series of acquired 
smatterings.”’ ? 

She regarded him intently with that 
clear gaze he found so refreshing—a 
direct, fearless scrutiny which straightened 
her eyebrows to a fascinating level, and 
always made him think of a pagan marble, 
with delicately chiseled, upcurled lips, 
and white brow youthfully grave. 

‘‘Did you study abroad?”’ 

‘“Yes—not long enough.” 

She seemed rather astonished at this. 
Amused, he rested both elbows on the 
parapet, looking at her from between the 
strong, lean hands that framed his face. 

“Tt was droll—the way I managed to 
scurry like a jack-rabbit through school 
and college on nothing a year. I was 
obliged to hurry post-graduate courses and 
Europe and such agreeable things. Other- 
wise I should probably be more interesting 
to you ——’”’ 

‘*You are sufficiently interesting,” she 
said, flushing up at his willful misinterpre- 
tation. 

And, as he laughed easily: 

‘The horrid thing about it is that you 
are interesting and you know it. All I 
asked of you was to be seriously interesting 
to me—occasionally; and instead you are 
rude 

“Rude!” 

‘Yes, you are!—pretending that I was 
disappointed in you because you hadn’t 
dawdled around Europe for years in the 
wake of an education. You are, appar- 
ently, just about the average sort of man 
one meets—yet I kicked over several con- 
ventions for the sake of exchanging a few 
premature words with you, knowing all the 
while I was to meet you later. It certainly 
was not for your beaux yeux; I am not 
sentimental!”’ she added fiercely. ‘‘ And it 
was not use you are a celebrity—you 
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are not one yet, you know. Something in 

ou certainly speceled to something reck- 
in me; yet I did not really feel very sin- 
ful when I let you speak to me; and, even 
in the boat, I admit frankly that I enjoyed 
every word that we spoke—though I 
didn’t appear to, did I?” 

‘‘No, you didn’t,” he said. 

She leaned over the parapet, standing on 
the tips of her white shoes, and looked down 
at the school of fish. Presently she pointed 
to a snake swimming against the current. 

‘‘A moccasin?’’ he asked. 

‘“‘No, only a water snake. They call 
everything moccasins down here, but real 
moccasins are not very common.” 

“And rattlesnakes?” 

‘‘Searcer still. You hear stories, but 
” She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Of 
course, when we are quail-shooting it’s well 
to look where you step, but there are more 
snakes in the latitude of St. Augustine 
than there are here. When father and I 
are shooting we never think anything 
about them. I’m more afraid of those 
horrid woodticks. Listen: shall we go 
camping?” 

‘“‘But I have work on hand,” he said, 
almost dejectedly. 

‘*That is part.of your work. Father said 
so. Anyway,I know he means to camp 
with you somewhere in the hummock, and 
if Gray goes I go, too.” 

‘‘Calypso,” he said, ‘‘do you know what 
I’ve been hearing about you? I’ve heard 
that ~ou are the most assidulously run- 
after girl at Palm Beach. And if you are, 
what on earth will the legions of the ador- 
ing say when you take to the jungle?” 

**Who said that about me?” she asked, 
smiling adorably. 

“Ts it true?” 

“‘T am—liked. Who said it to you?” 

‘““You don’t mean to say,’ he con- 
tinued perversely, ‘‘that I have monopo- 
lized the reigning beauty of Palm Beach for 
an entire morning?” 

‘*Yes, you have, and it is high time you 
understood it. Who said this to you?” 

‘‘Well—I gathered the fact vs 

“Who?” 

‘“My aunt —Miss Palliser.” 

*‘Do you know,” said Shiela Cardross 
slowly, ‘‘that Miss Palliser has been ex- 
ceedingly nice to me? But her friend, 
Miss Suydam, is not very civil.’ 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he said. 

Shiela Cardross eas. “‘T’m sorry, 
too; I was inclined to like her. She misses 
more than I do, because we are a jolly and 
amusing family. - It’s curious how much 
energy is wasted disliking people. Who is 
Miss Suydam?” 

“‘She’s a sort of a relative. I have 
always known her. I’m sorry she was 
rude. She is, sometimes.”’ 

They said no more about her or about 
his aunt; and presently they moved on 
again, luncheon being imminent. 

‘*You will like my sister, Mrs. Carrick,” 
said Shiela tranquilly. ‘‘You know her 
husband, Acton, don’t you? He’s at 
Miami fishing.” 








‘Oh, yes; I’ve met him at the club. 
He’s very able.” 
“‘He is jolly. And Jessie—Mrs. Carrick 


—is the best fun in the world. .And you 
are sure to like my little sister Cecile; 
every man adores her, and you'll do it, too 
—yes, I mean sentimentally—until she 
laughs you out of it.” 

‘‘Like yourself, Calypso, I’m not in- 
clined to sentiment,’’ he said. 

“You can’t help it with Cecile. Wait! 
Then there are others to lunch with us— 
Marjorie Staines—very popular with men, 
and Stephani Anan—you studied with her 
uncle, Winslow Anan, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed!” he exclaimed warmly; 
‘‘but how did you fe 

‘‘Oh, I knew it; I know lots about you, 
you see. . . . Then there is Phil Gate- 
wood—a perfectly splendid fellow, and 
Alex Anan—a dear boy, ready to adore 
any girl who looks sideways at him. . . . 
I don’t remember who else is to lunch with 
us except my brother Gray. Look, Mr. 
Hamil! They’ve actually sat down to 
luncheon without waiting for us! What 
horrid incivility! Could your watch have 
been wrong? —or have we been too deeply 
absorbed ?” 

“‘T can speak for one of us,”’ he said. 

“Thank you. I will reserve my own 
confession ——’”’ lowering her voice as they 
came out pe the lawn in full view of the 
table which was spread under the most 
beautiful liveoaks he had ever seen. 





(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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r REL TABLE DAYTON 


The first real successor to the horse, i 


Reliable Daytonownershave receiveddaily 
winter service (city and country) where other ® 
cars could not be operated — and this service # 
at one-tenth the up-keep cost that other ma. 
chines, previously owned, required in favor. @ 
able weather and road conditions, ~ é 

The Reliable Dayton creates a new standard of motor 
car value. More economical and serviceable than a & 
horse with the added benefits and pleasures of moderate : 









speed. Simple, staunch and serviceable. Proved me. 
chanical features found in no other car of the carriage ff 
type. High quality of materials. Good for many years’ 





service. Expensive features of ordinary motor cars ff 
eliminated. Solid rubber tires. Has made good in year ff 
around use. Returnsa dollar's worth of service for every Fy 
dollar of first cost and up-keep. Not lowest in price [ff 
but cheapest in the end. Catalogue on request. 5 










(without tops) 


Reliable Dayton Motor Car Co. 


















Sursruc’s 
ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound 
—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 

If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less 
than four cents—five hours of pleasure for 
four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke. 


Send 10 Cents (0:7. 7rnicct cmos 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 
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You don’t tell me that’s 
a Spongeable Linen 
Collar? It looks for the world like rea 
linen.’? ‘* Yes, I sponge it myself and wear 
it every day, It is the only water-proof collar 
I ever saw that looks as good as linen. ! 
wore it to a banquet.”’ 


Collars and cuffs of all sizes and 
styles can be had by addressing the 


Spongeable Linen Collar Co. 
444 Bradford Block, Cincinnati, Ohio __ 
Send 25c stating size and style. (Cuffs 50c.) Style book sent free. 
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We Supply the U.S. 
Government 


| Prices Cut in 

® this season. Our large 
new 80-page Band Io 
J FREL. Write to-day 
A] The Rudolph Warlitzer Ce. 
5 172E. 4th Street, 

326 Wabash Ave., Chicag® 
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BLO AND ALCON OLO A Te 
ar ree Crete SANTA 


BATTLE CREEK. MICH. 























Take a 
KODAK 


wth you. 


Picture making is simple from start to finish by the Kodak system. 
Press the button—do the rest—or leave it to another—just as you please. 7 
Kodak means photography with the bother left out. 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $100.00 


I. 
Catalog free at the EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, j 
dealers or by mail. Rochester, N.Y., Zhe Kodak City. ~ 
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